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In a spirit of patriotic exultation one of the 
poets of Sweden proclaims his natiye land the 
** Homestead of freedom on earth/' In a political 
sense this boasting expression may be justified. 
From the earliest dawn of fable-mixed history, 
when Sigge Fridulfson first founded the embryo 
Swedish common weal th, up to the present time, 
the kingdom of Sweden proper never was con- 
quered by a foreign foe. Provinces beyond the 
sea were won and lost, but the sea and mountain- 
girt eastern part of the Scandinavian peninsula, 
the ancient Swea and 06tha-land was, from time 
immemorial, inhabited and possessed by a people 
governed by laws of their own making and by con- 
stitutional kings either of their own choosing or 
inheritiug the throne by constitutional succession. 
The practice of entailing estates — ^that pernicious 
inheritance from the feudal middle-age — which at 
one time prevailed to a rather alarming extent, was 
checked in its growth by the *' reduction '' of Charles 
XL, and was finally abolished by legislation in the 
beginning of this century. As a consequence, the 
bulk of the land always remained in the hands of 
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But in this so much praised and cherished free- 
dom of the Swedish people, there was one essen- 
tial element wanting. Beligious liberty did not 
exist. According to the law of the land every 
native Swede must belong to the established 
Lutheran Church, whether or not his religious con- 
victions agreed with the doctrines of that denom- 
ination. The penalty for apostasy was exile. It 
may seem surprising, almost incredible, that such 
a law — until within the last twenty years, when it 
was abolished, or, at least, greatly modified— could 
prevail among such an enlightened and progressive 
people, but such was nevertheless the tact, and to 
explain how such a law could remain in force 
so long is both difficult and would require a more 
extended review of the history of the reformation 
in Sweden than space here will permit. It may, 
however, not be out of place to say a few words on 
the subject. 

OusUivus Vasa, the father of modern Sweden, 
also became its religious regenerator. Under his 
auspices, at the Diet in Wester&s, in the year 
1527, the Swedes severed their connection with 
the Church of Some, and adopted the principles 
of Martin Luther. This was effected quite peace- 
ably, the only opponent being the Primate of 
Sweden, Oustavus TroUe, archbishop of Upsala, 
who made war on the king, but was speedily put 
down, captured, and sent out of the country. 
With this exception the whole clergy, more or less 
willingly it may be supposed, consented to the 
change. Romanism was done away with, but the 
church organization was retained. The bishops 
and clergy, now suddenly transformed into good 
Lutherans, were in most instances permitted to 
remain in charge of their offices;' a new arch- 
bishop, a disciple of Luther, was appointed, and 
thus the church of Sweden became the oldest 
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the work of strengtbeDing the reformation went 
on peaceably. Monasteries and nunneries were 
abolished and their rich estates turned over to the 
crown; the Bible was translated into the Swedish 
language, and every measure adopted to put the 
new-born Protestantism on a firm basis. But 
King Ericns, being taken prisoner, dethroned and 
finally murdered by a conspiracy headed by his 
own brother, John, the latter ascended the throne. 
His spouse. Queen Catherine, a Polish princess, 
was a devoted Roman Catholic, and by her influ- 
ence the king became a secret convert. Their son 
and heir Sigismund was educated in the Roman 
church, and strenuous efforts made to re establish 
Romanism in the kingdom. In the meantime 
Prince Sigismund, on account of- his mother's 
family connections, had been elected king of 
Poland, and at the death of his father returned to 
Sweden at the head of a Polish army with the 
avowed purpose to crush Protestantism and once 
more put the Swedes under the rule of the papacy. 
These designs, however, were frustrated. The 
Protestants gathered under his uncle, Duke 
Charles, the youngest and most able son of Gus- 
tavus Vasa, and after several bloody encounters, 
Sigismund had to return to Poland, having been 
unable to effect his purpose, was debarred from the 
Swedish succession and lived and died as King of 
Poland. Duke Charles, a staunch and devoted 
Lutheran, was now elected king, and the Lutheran 
Protestant church, with an Episcopal organization, 
became the established church of the kingdom. 
But against the secret machinations of the court 
during the long reign of John III. and the open 
attempts of Sigismund to re-establish the domin- 
ion of the papal power, the young Protestant church 
doubtless had a hard struggle to maintain itself, 
and si%ce it issued from the ordeal victorious, it is 
reasonable to suppose that stringent measures were 
taken forever to prevent a recurrence, and to this 
source, in our opinion, must be traced the laws 
against religions freedom in Sweden, which until 
quite recently, have remained in force and both at 
home and abroad have attracted so much criti- 
cism; mostly, however, abroad, for the Swedish 
people were, and, we think, are yet, most devoted 
Lutherans. Any apostasy from the established 
church finds little favor or sympathy among the 
Swedish communitv at larere. and there is not in 



letter and almost unknown, because there was no 
occasion for their application; and we cannot re- 
member a single instance where the penalty of 
exile has been inflicted. Public worship among 
the Swedes in any other form than according to 
the established church, or conducted by other per- 
sons than the regular clergy, was forbidden, and 
if attempted would doubtless be prohibited. 

ERIC JAN80N. 

While such a state of things existed, there 
lived, some forty years ago, in one of the Middle- 
Provinces of Sweden, a man by the name of Eric 
Janson. He was born December 19, 1808, the 
son of a small farmer. On account of the poverty 
of his parents he was prevented from attendance 
in the public schools, and consequently his book- 
learning was of the most limited kind, being prin- 
cipally acquired by the aid of the minister of the 
parish while preparing for his first communion. 
The tendency of his mind was religious. He 
maintained that already at an early age he had 
experienced n deep repentance of sin and became 
a convert, feeling at the same time the greatest 
desire to gain knowledge in matters spiritual. 
For this purpose he read with avidity all books on 
such topics within his reach, but he soon threw 
them all away as unsatisfactory, and thenceforward 
the Bible became his only study for guidance and 
consolation. 

Eric Janson remained with his father till he 
was twenty-seven years old, when he married and 
first. rented but afterwards purchased a small farm. 
He was distinguished for honesty, sobriety, and 
the most untiring industry, and in the whole 
neighborhood he was recognized as the hardest 
worker in the field. During this ceaseless toil his 
interest in religious matters, far from diminishing, 
was constantly increasing. He felt an uncon- 
querable desire, a glowing enthusiasm, which ex- 
horted him to make known his thoughts outside 
the immediate circle of his home. With this end 
in view, in the spring of 1842, he made an excur- 
sion to the adjoining province of Helsingland, 
where he put himself m communication with some 
piously disposed people and held a number of re- 
ligious meetings. This visit he repeated and in 
the course of two years he returned time and 
aerain to the field of his missionarv work with- 
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tial resj^ct were different from the fundamental 
principles common to all Evangelical chnrches, 
and that his style of delivery and mode of teach- 
ing and exhortation nearest resembled those of the 
Methodists. The movement swept over the Prov- 
ince with the strength of a tornado. People by 
thousands flocked to hear the now preacher; the 
churches stood empty; families became sundered, 
some adhering to the old church, others following 
the new, and finally the Jansonites, as they were 
called, disdaining any other book but the Bible, 
publicly burned all other books of religious con- 
tent, including the Common Prayer-book of the 
Church of Sweden. This brought matters to a 
crisis. The authorities, fearing serious disturb- 
ances, had Eric Janson arrested in the spring of 
1844. After a short imprisonment and a hearing 
before the governor of his Province, he was dis- 
charged with instruction to again appear whenever 
wanted. During the following two years he made 
repeated attempts to continue his religious work 
among the people,- but was each time arrested and 
suffered imprisonment on three or four occasions. 
Finally, disheartened and despairing of success in 
his native land, Eric Janson, with a few faithful 
followers, escaped over the mountains into Nor- 
way, in January, 1846, from whence he repaired 
to Copenhagen, where he embarked on a vessel 
which landed him in New York in the spring of 
the same year. In the month of July following 
he finally arrived in the hamlet of Victoria, Knox 
County, Illinois. 

Prompted by these repeated annoyances and 
persecutions, Eric Janson and his followers re- 
solved to forsake their native land and find new 
homes in America, for it was not Eric alone who 
suffered. Several of his adherents had been sub- 
jected to fine and imprisonment for the most tri- 
fling offenses against the old and obsolete "Con- 
venticle-law.'* Eric, previous to leaving the 
country, had made all necessary preparations and 
appointed four trusty friends as leaders of the 
movement. But it is safe to say, that in his colo- 
nization plan, did not enter any of those com- 
munistic and socialistic principles, w'hich after- 
ward^ found a practical application in the colony. 
These were the fruits of necessity. In preparing 
to leave, those of the Jansonites possessed of any 
property, converted this into ready cash, retaining 
only necessary clothing and bedding. But now it 
was found that one thousand one hundred persons 
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I was now made a common fund and put in the 
I hands of trustees, with the object of assisting the 
needy to follow their brethren. Every ofte con- 
tributed his all, some as much as from two thou- 
sand to six thousand dollars. Some of the emi- 
grants had debts, and these were paid from tlie 
common treasury. Some were soldiers, and their 
release from the army was purchased with means 
from the same source. 

In our days of perfect communications by rail 
and steamer, when a trip from Sweden to America 
can be easily and comfortably made in about two 
weeks, it is hard to imagine the hardships of such 
a voyage forty years ago. Emigration was then 
unknown and no vessels found fitted for that 
purpose. The only Swedish ships trading on 
America carried cargoes of iron, and were otten 
old hulks of inferior quality. In several such 
vessels, temporarily fitted up to receive emigrants, 
the first parties of Jansonites left their native 
land in the spring and summer of 1846. One of 
these vessels, with fifty passengers, was never 
Tieard of; another was wrecked on Newfoundland, 
but the people saved; a third was five months on 
the way, during which time the unhappy emi- 
grants suffered greatly from both sickness and 
famine. 

But one after another these several parties 
joined their leader in Victoria, Illinois, so that by 
the end of the year 1846 their number amounted 
to about four hundred. 

In the meantime, Eric Janson, anticipating the 
arrival of his friends, had purchased several pieces 
of land in the neighborhood, some of which had 
improvements; but as town site for the new settle- 
ment was selected the southeast quarter of section 
14, in Weller township, Henry county, which was 
bought of the government for two hundred dol- 
lars, and the intended town was named Bishops- 
hill, which is a literal translation of Eric Janson's 
native place (Biskopskulla) in Sweden. 

FIRST WINTER AT BISHOPSHILL. 

The first care now was to prepare shelter for 
all this people. For this purpose were built sev- 
eral large log-houses and two tents of large dimen- 
sions, besides which a turf-house served as kitcben 
and dining-room; but these aocotnmodations prov- 
ing inadequate, resort was Ixft^i ^^ ^^^^^ }^ ^^^ 
west is popularly called '' dvig-o^*^/' which are 
merely cellars with a roof o^rer, ^^^ * ^^^^ *^^ 
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lengthy eighteen in width, famished with bunks 
on the sides, a fireplace in the rear, and rooming 
twenty-five to thirty persons. 

It may easily be understood that among a peo- 
ple with whom religion was paramount, the first 
thought was to prepare a place of worship, if ever 
so primitive. With this end in view, they first 
dug a ditch two feet deep, and in this, on a foun- 
dation of timber, a middle wall of logs was built, 
from which a roof of canvas was stretched to both 
sides. On the north side was the pulpit and en- 
trance; on the south the fireplace; the whole seat- 
ing eight hundred to one thousand people. In 
this tabernacle, during the fall and winter, service 
was hold twice a day on week days, and three 
times on Sundays. Eric Janson himself rose at 
five o'clock in the morning, and roused the i>eople 
to morning-prayer, which often lasted two hours. 
The second service was in the evening. During 
the summer these services were discontinued and 
supplanted by an open-air midday meeting in the 
grove. 

Nor was school instruction neglected. At such 
times, when the weather did not permit outdoor 
work, instruction, by competent teachers, was 
given to the full-grown people, of whom many 
were ignorant in reading and writing, the above 
church-tent being used as school-room, while for 
the children school was kept in one of the dug- 
outs. Besides these there was also another insti- 
tution of learning of far greater pretensions. The 
Jansonites, being convinced that the depository of 
all the saving truths of the Ghristian religion was 
found within their little community, considered it 
their duty to let their light shine before .men by 
missionaries sent out from the colony. For this 
purpose twelve of their brightest young men were 
selected to devote themselves to the ministry and 
put in system the Jansonian theology, but first 
and foremost to learn the English language, their 
studies being led by the more advanced members 
of the society. 

One of the earliest difficulties the colonists had 
to contend with was to provide flour for bread, the 
nearest grist-mill being twenty-eight miles distant, 
and this, as well as some others, still farther out 
of the way, often out of order. To obviate this 
trouble a watermill with a large wheel was built 
at the creek running through Bishopshill. Un- 
fortunately, however, the water supply in the 
creek was often so small that it could not furnish 



ans, the elders thought, might suffer by the effects 
of a too sedentary life, and to obviate this they 
were, at intervals between their studies, invited to 
step inside the wheel of the mill, and put this in 
motion by tramping at such occasions when the 
water supply was short in the creek. Somewhat 
later a windmill was put up in the other end of 
the village, and between the wind power on one 
side and the tramping theological candidates on 
the other, the needs of the people for bread were 
pretty well filled. Some years afterwards, how- 
ever, a fine steam-mill was built, which supplied 
not only the colony, but the whole surrounding 
country with breadstuff. 

Several additional pieces of land were now pur- 
chased for the colony, and on two of these were 
found timber as well as sawmills, so that hereafter 
the colony had ample supply of lumber. Nor was 
the farming interest neglected. Three hundred 
and fifty acres of prairie land was broken the first 
year, of which part was sowed with fiax, and the 
reftiainder with wheat. In th^native province of 
the majority of these people the cultivation of fiax 
and manufacture of linen is one of the leading 
industries, and soon became of the same impor- 
tance to the colonists in their new home. 

KBW ADDITIONS TO THB COLONY— NEW INDUS- 
TRIES. 

In the summer of 1847 the colony received an 
addition of four hundred adult emigrants, besides 
children. To provide shelter for these became of 
prime necessity, and several more dug-outs were 
built. But the consequences of living in these 
unhealthy, ill-ventilated dwellings showed them- 
selves soon. Sickness set in, mostly chills and 
fevers, and many fell victims to these diseases. 
But better buildings were, after some time, pro- 
vided — first small frame tenements and houses of 
sun-dried brick, and later, large and substantial 
brick houses. In the summer of 1849 a party of 
Norwegians, on their way to join the colony, was 
attacked by cholera between Chicago and Bishops- 
hill, and brought with them the disease, to which 
one hundred and forty-three fell victims, among 
them Eric Janson's wife and children. The fol- 
lowing year another party of Jansonites, number- 
ing one hundred and fifty, was assailed by the 
same fell destroyer, on a steamer between Buffalo 
and Milwaukee, and hardly one half of the num- 
ber reached their destination. But while the 
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Hedstreiin, a Swede, and zealous Methodist mis- 
sionary, who persuaded between two hundred and 
three hundred of the Jansonites to leave the col* 
ony and join his communion. 

We haye aboye alluded to the cultivation of 
flax and manufacture of linen by the colonists. 
The weaving was the exclusive work of the women, 
who devoted themselves to the work with the most 
untiring energy, as evidenced by the fact that 
during a period of ten years, from 1847 to 1857, 
130,309 yards of linen and 22,569 mats, besides 
what was used for home consumption, were disposed 
of at highly remunerative prices, the manufilcture 
finding a ready sale in the surrounding country. 
After the last named year the manufacture was 
discontinued, except for their own use, on account 
of competition from the eastern states. 

Another and still more important industry was 
the cultivation and adaption for sale of broom- 
corn, which has proved one of the greatest sources 
of income for the people of Bishopshill. 

Even to this peaceful and religious community 
did the California gold fever penetrate. Their 
old fundamental principle, ''Godliness with a 
content mind is winning enough,'' had given way 
for a desire to make money, and in the spring of 
1850 an expedition consisting of nine men, with 
necessary outfit, was sent to dig gold in Califor- 
nia. After many hardships the party reached the 
gold-land, but all, excepting one who died and 
another who remained on the Pacific coast, re- 
turned the year following, the trip merely paying 
expenses. 

ERIO JAN80N KUBDEBED. 

In the fall of 1848 there arrived at Bishopshill 
a man who called himself Boot, although many 
suspected that this was an assumed name. He 
was a man of education and good address, but a 
base adventurer and desperado withal. Having 
gained the good will of the community, he applied 
to be received as a member of the society, which 
was granted. Later on he married a young woman 
of the colony, a cousin of Eric Janson, the express 
ante-nuptial agreement being, that if Boot ever 
wanted to discontinue his connection with the 
society, he should also part with his wife, and the 
latter be allowed to remain at Bishopshill. . Dis- 
satisfaction with the new member soon was ap- 
parent. In this industrious hive he was^a drone, 
and spent his time either in hunting or absenting 
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now to take her away from Bishopshill, which was 
resisted. Thwarted in an attempt of forcible 
abduction, and after twice without success attack- 
ing the colony at the head of a mob, he finally 
sued Eric Janson for the possession of his wife. 
One day, while the litigation was going on, at the 
May term, 1850, of the court in Cambridge, while 
all had left the court-room for dinner except Eric 
Janson, Boot entered, and calling Janson by name, 
shot him dead. The murderer was arrested, and 
he was sentenced to three years in the peniten- 
tiary. Having served out his term, he went to 
Chicago, where he soon after died in great misery. 
The gloom which the death of Ecic Janson had 
thrown over the colony did not slacken its in- 
dustry. The material progress hastened forward 
with large strides. The annual earnings were 
considerable. Large tracts of lands were pur- 
chased, but the colony not being incorporated, 
such lands must be bought in the name of some 
member, which, in case of death of the nominal 
purchaser, often caused great trouble at the Pro- 
bate Court. In the meantime everything remained 
without any legal organization. The same men 
that had been nominated as leaders by Eric Jan- 
son before leaving Sweden, still had charge of all 
the affairs of the colony, and administered the 
same according to their own sweet will. It had, 
however, always been considered only a temporary 
arrangement, which in time must be supplanted 
by something permanent. 

IKGOBPOBATION OF THE COLONY. 

In the year 1853 the colony was incorporated 
under a charter of the legislature of Illinois. By 
its provisions the management of all the temporal 
affairs of the colony was vested in seven trustees, 
who were to retain their ofiices for life, or on good 
behavior. It seems the community, whose interests 
were at stake, was never eonsulted or even given 
an opportunity to express a wish in regard to the 
choice of these trustees. As a matter of course the 
same persons who had had in their keeping all the 
resources of the colony ever since they left Swe- 
den, had their names put in the charter to fill 
these responsible position^. TJYie^ vrere: Jonas 
Olson, Olof Johnson, Jonaa •^ticWson, Jacob Jar 
cobson. Swan Swanson, Pete^t^ Johnson, and Jonas 
Kronberg. Of these five we:t*e t'^^ *^ ^^^*^ ^^ 
Soderala, and all related; a^^ the rest oi VYvepw- 
ishes from Sweden were r^-g-^fesented by the re- 
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enjoyed imlimited confidence, why not hereafter? 
Besides, the spiritual interests were paramonnt in 
the hearts and minds of the colonists. Temporal 
matters were of subordinate importance to the 
religions idea which was the foundation of the 
colony, and kept its members together. 

We had occasion this year to visit the colony, 
and were received with the greatest kindness and 
hospitality. Everything, seemingly, was on the 
top of prosperity. The people lived in large sub- 
stantial brick houses. We had never before seen 
so.large a farm, nor one so well cultivated. One 
of the trustees took ns to an adjacent hill, from 
which we had in view the colony's cultivated 
fields, stretching away for miles. In one place we 
noticed fifty young men with the same number of 
horses and plows cultivating a corn field, where 
every furrow was two miles in length. They 
moved with the regularity of soldiers. In another 
part was a field of a thousand acres in broom-corn, 
the product of which, when baled, was to be de- 
livered to Boston parties at Peoria, and was sup- 
posed to yield an income of fifty thousand dollars. 
All their live stock was exceptionally fine, and 
apparently given the best care. There was a stable 
of more than one hundred horses, the equals to 
which would be hard to find. One evening I was 
brought to an inclosure on the prairie, where the 
cows were milked. There must have been at least 
two hundred of them, and the milkmaids num- 
bered forty or fifty. There was a large wagon, in 
which an immense tub was suspended on four 
posts, and in this each girl, ascending to the top 
by a stepladder, emptied her pail. The whole 
process was over in half an hour. On Sun- 
day I attended service. There was singing and 
prayer, and the sermon, by one of the leaders, 
contained nothing that a member of any christian 
denomination might not hear in his own church. 
Altogether I retain the most agreeable remem- 
brances of this visit. 

It would be- pleasant to stop here, for the rest 
of this little sketch is a mournful tale, and I shall 
pass through it as quickly as possible. | 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE TRUSTEES — FACTS AND 
FIGURES — DISSOLUTION OF THE COLONY AND 
DIVISION OF PROPERTY. 

The first account of the affairs of the colony 
was given by the trustees in the year 1855. Ac- 
cording to the same the real and personal property 



gave themselves up to speculation. They made 
the new town of Oalva, a station on the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad, near Bishopshill, 
the principal place of their operations. Here they 
built a large warehouse and also opened a store 
of general merchandise. They dealt in grain and 
lumber, speculated in railroad and bank stock, and 
carried on a large pork-packing house. On all 
these different undertakings, it is asserted, they 
lost heavily; on the pork-packing alone about 
160,000. Thus the resources accumulated by the 
hard labor of the colonists were squandered in a 
short time. 

The next report of the trustees, delivered in 
1860, showed assets to the amount of 1846,270, 
from which must be deducted debts of $75,644, 
leaving a balance of $770,626. This statement 
was not satisfactory to the colonists, and the ac- 
counts being given in the hands of a special Master 
in Chancery, he discovered a further liability of 
$42,759.33, which the trustees had tried to con- 
ceal. This discovery, of course, made the colo- 
nists lose confidence in their trustees. Added to 
this came religious dissensions. A party of Shak- 
ers from .Pleasant Hill, Kentucky, had gained 
entrance in the colony and found not a few adher- 
ents to their peculiar doctrines. Marital relations 
were interfered with, the young people were for- 
bidden to enter matrimony, families were sun- 
dered, the whole colony was broken up in warring 
factions, and of the strong religious feeling that 
kept them together in the days of Eric Janson, 
hardly a vestige was left. Dissolution was inevi- 
table and was at hand. It took place on February 
14, 1860, and was still further perfected in 1861. 
Property to the value of $592,798 was divided 
among 415 share-holders. The remainder of the 
property, according to the statement of 1860, 
amounting to $248,861 was put in the hands of 
the old trustees to pay the accrued debt of $118,403- 
.33, and five years time given them to effect the 
liquidation; but it being soon apparent that the 
sum t^us put aside for paying the debt was not 
sufficient, on account of a number of worthless 
items, a further amount of $52,762 was delivered 
to the trustees by the colonists. At the expira- 
tion of the five years the trustees informed the 
people that $100,000 were still needed to pay the 
debt, and actually collected in cash $56,163.71. 
Time rolled on. The trustees never gave any 
statement about payment of the debt, but instead 
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matterB to a crisis. Forbearance had ceased to be 
a virtue. The nnfortanate colonistB appointed a 
committee to wait on the trastees and demand an 
account, and the latter flatly refusing anything of 
the kind, litigation commenced, which lasted five 
years, when a verdict was given, by which the 
colonists were made to pay $57,782.90, of which 
amount 146,290 were expenses for the suit and 
lawyer's fees. Besides this the colonists during 
the litigation assumed responsibility for the whole 
of the old colony debt with interest amounting to 
$158,000 minus the amounts paid in between the 
years 1860-1868. Thus, to pay a debt in 1860 of 
$118,403.33, these ill-fated people have actually 
expended in cash $413,124.61, and in property 
$259,786. or in the aggregate $672,910.61. This 
seems absurd and incredible, but the above are all 
official figures. 

Finally, it may be remarked that the majority 
of those now dwelling in this at the outset so ultra- 
religious colony, do not belong to any church or- 
ganization. That they are utterly indifferent to 
theological dogmas is hardly to be wondered at 
when we consider the chaos in this respect prevail- 
ing and the number of schools they have passed 
through without finding anything tenable. But 
from this we must not conclude that the moral 
standard is low. It may, on the contrary, truly 
be said that the general morality is nowhere better, 
and that the population Jin and around Bishops- 
hill is distinguished for honesty, strict sobriety, 
peacefulness, and enduring industry. 

John Swainson. 



Mb. Gosse on Norwegian Litebatube* 



In volume XVII., of Encyclopedia Britannica, 
which has just appeared, Mr. E. W. Gosse has writ- 
ten the article on Norwegian literature. I don't 
doubt that it will be read with much eagerness by 
a considerable number of the subscribers to the 
work, but I am afraid, that it will also be read by 
them with some surprise. 

There is, with respect to the history of Nor- 
wegian literature, a peculiar question which must 
be answered before the slightest account of that 
history can be attempted, namely: where does it 
begin? Some will say: in 1814, defining litera- 
ture as an ideal representation of what a people 



right one, I don't know; I always advise students 
of literature to begin with the latter in order to be 
able to end with the former. But I know that he 
who undertakes to write the history of a literature, 
more especially the history of the Norwegian "* 
literature, where this question has become burn- 
ing, must be either here or there. If, as Mr. 
Oosse has done, he chooses his position outside of 
the natural and logical alternative, he will find 
himself standing nowhere, unable to find those 
lines which, constructive in the real development, 
should form the foundation of his ideal reconstruc- 
tion, and compelled to leave the facts he has 
undertaken to treat, a heap of mere confusion. 

Mr. Gosse intimates that he considers the Nor- 
wegian literature as beginning in 1814. Neverthe- 
less, instead of referring all that was written in Nor- 
way, and by Norwegians, before that time, to its due 
place in the common Danish literature, he uses one 
half of his space to a dry and barren enumeration 
of names, titles and dates. I hope, for his own 
sake, that he is profoundly ignorant of what those 
names, and titles, and dates mean, for it would 
be a great pity if ho had wasted time and energy 
upon making himself acquainted with all that 
stuff. But I regret that his mistake shall stand 
there where it stands, as an allurement to others 
to plunge themselves in the wastebasket. For, 
with the exceptions of a few great characters 
which cannot be understood unless viewed in con- 
nection with their Danish surroundings, all are 
dust and nothing but dust. Those men have 
written nothing which has any worth now, and 
they wrote nothing which had any value in their 
own times. They cannot even be labeled as indi- 
cations of a prevailing taste, for they never found 
a leader, who, by gathering up into himself the 
passive movement of the public, transformed it 
into an active influence, and the only duty the 
historian has with respect to them, is to send them 
post-haste into .limbo, and cover up with thick 
oblivion the piteous remnants of afire which never 
burnt. No eccentric genius will ever succeed in 
galvanizing those dead bones into life, and when 
Mr. Gosse, evidently led astray by the affectation 
and hypocrisy of various second-rate Norwegian 
and Danish litUrateurs, now and then makes the 
attempt, he fails utterly. I will give an instance: 

Of Christian Braumann rTuUin, he says, as ii 
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mired them, and I think them curioasly inappro- 
priate here. Tullin had no genius — that neat, 
plamp little gentleman, with the sweet eyee and 
the sedate mien, stepping to the window and sing- 
ing his .serenade to the moon, and then taking up 
again an elegant position under the chandelier and 
continuing the menuet. He had only a talent for 
imitation, and that is the smallest kind of a talent 
a poet can have. But he used it well, he imitated 
only what was worth imitating. And, still better, 
he never misused it. His little serenade to nature 
was not the first of the kind made in Denmark, 
but it was composed in a ball-room, with a stiff 
menuet to accompaniment, and, perhaps for that 
yery reason, it was the first serenade which was 
understood in Denmark. Neyertheless, of the 
four million Danes and Norwegians who now 
own the literature to which Tullin belongs, 
there are not four score who know Tullin's verses, 
and of those four score there are not four who 
care for them. If, therefore, Mr. Oosse should 
like to have that jewel, and put it in the hat of the 
English literature, where it belongs, he is probably 
welcome to it. Otherwise, I must add, Mr. 
Oo8se*s remark is perfectly harmless, on account 
of the phrases in which it is clad. For, though 
nonsense is the same in literature as poison in 
nature, literature is often as benevolent as nature: 
it rattles, and cautiously the reader retreats from 
the danger. 

It is, indeed, apparent that characterization is 
not the force of Mr. Oossa. For it is a lack of 
power to discriminate properly between character 
and character, or talent and talent, which, in the 
latter half of his article — the history of Norwegian 
literature after 1814 — prevents him from finding 
the constructive lines of the design. He seems to 
know no othor means of determining an author's 
place ill the literature to which he belongs, than 
the date of his birth, and what a jumble such a 
method may make out of history is easily imag- 
ined. On basis of the circumstance, that Ibsen 
was born some years before Bjomson, he makes 
some remarks on the literary relations between 
them which are positively misleading, and which 
he would never have made if be had been able to 
interpret the fact that, though none of Ibsen's 
earlier works attracted any attention, some of 
them have later on sprung into eminence. ^^~ 
explanation is that in the unf^'* ' 



/aei$ impossible, because it is self-contradictory 
in its very words. 

Wergeland Mr. Gosae apostrophizes as ''the 
creator of Norwegian literature, a man of great 
genius and enthusiasm,'' and Welhaven he de- 
scribes as '' a far more wholesome and constructive 
influence." In another column he speaks of '' the 
wild genius of Wergeland and the cold, critical 
judgement of Welhaven." The latter character- 
isation is almost correct, when taken by itself, but 
what is the reader to think of a creator of a litera- 
ture whose deadly antagonist represents a far more 
wholesome and constructive influence? and what 
is he to think. of a constructive influence whose 
essential constituent is cold, critical judgment? 
The truth is, that the difFerence between those 
two men, their talents, ideas, sympathies, pur- 
poses, etc., does not simply refer to a difference 
of position with respect to the newly-awakened 
and rapidly-developing national life: it represents 
a difference in the national character; and, though 
such differences by no means need to stand antag- 
onistic over against each other, they will, in this 
case, no doubt, show themselves very clearly for a 
long time to come. At all events, from those two 
men, and the differences between them, issued 
forth the two lines along which the Norwegian 
literature is now running, and to trace those two 
lines in the multitudinous stir of actual occur- 
rences, is the business of the historian of that 
literature, even when he writes a mere sketch. 

However, Mr. Gosse thought, perhaps, that, 
with the space allotted to his article, such a trac- 
ing of a design could not be done without a dan- 
gerous amount of exaggeration, or even violence. 
Perhaps, for that very reason, he decided to con- 
fine himself to an outline of the total swell of the 
stream. Perhaps! But, if so, he has only failed 
so much the more conspicuously. He has left the 
principal feature out of consideration. He has 
painted Thor without the hammer. Quite differ- 
ent in this point from the Danish, the Swedish, 
and the German literatures, the Norwegian liter- 
ature has, like the English, passed from the clas- 
sicism of the Renaissance to the realism of our 
age without going through the Romantic school. 
There are minor pieces by Wergeland (**Pile- 
tr»rneoirSlr-''— •• ^.xt.--i- t,, , _„ ccQ^d 
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Wergeland'g desk. Nevertheless, Wergeland was 
a full-blooded representative of the classical ideal, 
such as this ideal had been fitted out by the ra- 
tionalism of the eighteenth century, and Bjorn- 
son is one of the standard-bearers of modem 
realism. So close is the connection, and this 
total absence in the Norwegian literature of an 
influence from the Bomantic school, it43 ideals and 
and its methods, is the predominant feature in 
the history of that literature, the key to its true 
understanding, and, for instance, the reason why 
some of its most brilliant '^jewels'' have not been 
appreciated in Germany. But about this Mr. 
Oosse is silent — silent as if he were absent. 

Clemens Petersen. 



The Joms* Vikings.* 



THK ICKUINDIC BAG A RKTOLD BY JNO. B. MlIiLSR. 

I. PALNATOKB. 

During Harold Bluetooth's reign in Denmark, 
a wealthy and powerful chieftain, named Toke, 
lived in Fnnen. Toke was married and had three 
sons; Aage and Palner, the two eldest by his wife, 
and Fjolner, the youngest, by a mistress. After 
the death of Toke and his wife, Fjolner, who was 
crafty as well as wicked and malicious, asked his 
elder brothers to give him his share of their 
father^s inheritance. They agreed to give him 
one third of all the personal property, but nothing 
of the realty. He claimed, however, a third of all 
the possessions, but as the brothers would give no 
more than they had at first promised, he took this, 
and with angry and bitter feelings left them and 
entered the service of King Harold. He became 
Harold's trusty henchman and chief counsellor. 

Aage was a powerful chieftain, who every 
summer made warlike inroads on all the coasts 
of the Baltic, and as he was almost always 
victorious, he stood nearly as high in the esti- 
mation of the people as the king. No great 
feast was held but he was invited as well as the 



* JomBborfiT. a strongly fortified maritime town and burg, was, 
aooording to this Saga, founded about the middle of the tenth 
centuryTby Palnatoke, a noted Viking of that age. Palnatoke Is 
the northern subject for the same tale which later was attached 
to William Tell In Switzerland, and to William of doudsley in 
Bnvland, about the shooting of an apple ofF his son^s head. 
Jomsborg was located on the eastern of the two islands, at 
the mouth of the Oder, near the site of the present town of 
Wollin. It became the resort of the most noted warriors of the 
North, who formed a piratical republic, with most stringent laws 
for their own government. Some writers claim that Jomsborg 



king, and he was the recipient of many costly 
presents. This state of affairs made it easy to 
arouse the king's jealousy; and Fjdiner took 
advantage of it, by telling Harold he would never 
be considered the sole and only King of Denmark 
as long as Aage lived; Fjolner kept the king's 
jealousy alive by such talk, till Harold decided to 
rid himself of Aage, and the chance soon came. 
Aage, who was a great friend of Ottar Jarl, of 
Gothland, and was in the habit of making yearly 
visits there, started to make his usual trip, with 
but a small following, his whole force being the 
crews of one dragon ship and a small tender. 
When Harold learned this, he sent ten ships 
manned with four hundred well-armed warriors, 
with orders to entrap Aage, on his return from 
Gothland, and, if possible, to kill him and all his 
men. Aage was wooing Ottar Jarl's daughter, Inge- 
borg, and his suit was favorably received. With 
many presents from the Jarl, he began the home- 
ward joutney, and landed on Sealand, where he put 
up his tents to pass the night. Here he was attacked 
by King Harold's force, and as he was not expect- 
ing any treachery, and unprepared for such an 
onslaught, he fell with all his men. Harold 
appropriated the two ships and the booty his men 
had taken from Aage, and now thought him- 
self entitled to be called sole king of the land. 
Fjolner also felt satisfied, for he had now avenged 
himself for Aage's refusal to give him more of 
their father's inheritance than he received. 

When Palner learned of his brother's death, he 
grieved himself sick, and consulted with his fos- 
ter-brother, Sigurd, how he should get revenge. 
Sigurd said he would go to Gothland and woo 
Ottar Jarl's daughter for him, as this marriage 
would be of great benefit to him. Sigurd now 
went to Gothland, where he was well received by 
Ottar Jarl. He stated his errand, and told how 
Palner was nearly dead from grief, because of his 
brother's death, and that this marriage would do 
more than anything else to ease his sorrow. 
After much consideration, Ingeborg was promised 
to Palner, but as the latter was too sick to come 
to Gothland, Ottar Jarl agreed to bring Ingeborg 
to Funen. When Sigurd ^^^i\xTned and told ol 
his success, Palner became e«^*^^^ ^^ ^^* mind, 
recovered his health, and be^^o gTeatTpreparationa 
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thought this dream would prove of some portent 
to the king. Ottar Jarl returned home after the 
feBtivitiea, having had many valuable presents 
bestowed upon him. Palner and Ingeborg loved 
each other dearly^ and in time had a son bom to 
them, whom they called Palnatoke. He showed 
great promise while yet* young, was well liked by 
all, and favored his uncle Aage. Palner died 
while Palnatoke was still young, but the latter, 
jointly with his mother, managed the estate in a 
most able manner. When he was old enough, he 
went to sea and plundered in many lands. One 
summer when he was out with twelve well manned 
ships, he came to the coasts of firetlandy* which 
he intended to pillage. The land was then ruled 
by Stefner Jarl, an old man, who had an only 
daughter, named Olof; she was wise, beautiful, 
and generally beloved of the people. She and her 
foster-brother, Bjorn, persuaded the Jarl to invite 
Palnatoke to a feast, to receive him with honor, 
give him presents, and promise him a place in the 
land as ah indueement for him to forego his in- 
tended raid. Palnatoke accepted the proposal, 
and during the feast wooed and won the daughter. 
The wedding was held at once; Palnatoke was 
made Jarl, and received half of Bretland as dower 
with his wife. He staid there that summer and 
the following winter, but the next spring he made 
ready to go back to Denmark. He told Bjorn to 
assist the old Jarl in ruling the land, '' and should 
the old Jarl die before I come back, for I intend 
to stay away quite a while, then you shall rule 
Bretland for me and in my name till my return.''- 
He then returned with his wife to Funen, where 
he was looked upon as the wisest and most power- 
ful man in Denmark after the king. 

Once, when Harold was traveling about the 
country with a large retinue, Palnatoke invited 
the king to a great feast to be given in his honor. 
On the way the king was caught in a storm, and 
took shelter with a poor yeoman named Atle, thQ 
Swart, because of his dark skin. At night the 
peasant's daughter, ^Esa, a large, handsome,, but 
masculine woman, waited on the king at the 
table; he being much pleased with the wench, 
said to the peasant: '* You spare nothing for us 
but your daughter." Atle answered it was not 



visit Palnatoke, after making rich gifts to the peas- 
ant and his daughter. 

The following winter, Atle the Swart noting 
that all was not all right with his daughter, called 
her to him privately, and asked who was the cause 
of it, when she answered: "The king.*' She bore 
a son who was called Svend.* Three years later 
Harold came again to a feast given by Palnatoke. 
In the meantime Atle the Swart had died, and as 
i£sa had nothing to live on, she came with her son 
to Palnatoke for aid. Palnatoke said to her: 
'^When the king is at the table, you shall go 
bravely up to him, and say: 'Here I bring yon 
your son.* I will see you come to no harm/' She 
did as Palnatoke had bidden, when the king cried 
out in a rage: " You are a rash and foolhardy 
woman to come to me with such talk; don't come 
to me that way again, if you wish to keep whole 
bones in your body." Palnatoke then took the 
word: ** Need drives her, my lord. She is no wan- 
ton, but a brave, worthy and honest woman, even 
if she is of low degree." Displeased, the king 
said: '^I did not expect that you, Palnatoke, 
would lay this thing at my door." Answered Pal- 
natoke: "I shall not trouble you further with this! 
but shall treat the boy as your only son." At 
Harold's departure Palnatoke brought the usual 
presents for the king, but Harold refused them 
till Fjolner told him, it would not be proper thus 
to disgrace the most powerful chieftain in the 
land; then he took the gifts, but gave no thanks. 

Palnatoke cared for Svend and his mother, and 
as he took quite a liking to the boy, he had him 
educated and brought up the same as his own son 
Aage, the two boys growing up together. 

When Svend was fifteen years old, Palnatoke 
sent him, accompanied by twenty good warriors, 
men of note, to his father with instructions to go 
into the hall before Harold, tell the king he was 
his son, and demand the king should acknowledge 
him. Svend did as he was bidden, when Harold 
burst forth: " You favor your mother's race, and 
are a worthy son of ^^a." To this Svend an- 
swered: '* Weill though you will not acknowledge 
being my father, yet will I ask you to give me 
three well manned ships. That is not much to ask 
of a father, for you are my father. Palnatoke, my 
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oommoQ men; with these he retarned to Palna- 
toke and told him how he had fared. Palnatoke 
said that was as much as conld be expected of 
Harold. He gave Svend three good ships with a 
hundred well armed men, and advised him to 
harry the outlying coasts of Denmark. Svend 
followed the advice, and plundered the whole 
summer, carrying on with fire and sword. The 
king soon heard of Svend's doings, and was sorry 
he had given him the means to harrass his people, 
and said it was easy to see that Svend favored his 
mother's family; still he did nothing to stop it. 
As Svend was returning to Funen in the fall with 
the booty he had plundered from his father's sub- 
jects he was caught in a terrible storm, and the 
three ships given him by the king were wrecked 
and their crews loet. 

Next spring, Palnatoke again advised Svend to 
call on his father and demand of him six good 
ships with well armed crews. " Don't be mealy- 
mouthcid about it, but speak up bravely," he 
added. Svend did as he was told, when Harold 
cried out: " You so ill used what I gave you last 
year, that I wonder you dare come before me, 
much less to ask anything of mo." '^I will not 
leave," answered Svend, *'till I get what I ask 
for, and if yon don't give it to me, my foster- 
father Palnatoke will, and then I shall make your 
people suffer for it." ** Well," said the king, •' I 
will give you the six ships and two hundred men, 
but never come here any more." Palnatoke gave 
Svend six ships also, and advised him to harry the 
coasts of Denmark with this larger force, but in 
different parts from those he had plundered the 
year before. This season Svend plundered in 
Sealand and Halland, and though it was reported 
to the king, he seemed not to heed it, for he took 
no steps to stop it, while Svend returned in the 
fall with great booty to Funen, where he remained 
during the winter. 

The following spring, Palnatoke said to his fos- 
ter-son: "Go now to your father, with your whole 
force, and demand of him twelve well manned 
ships; if he refuses to give them, offer him battle 
at once with the twelve ships you have. Speak 
harder to him than before." Svend did as he 
was told, when the king said: "I never before 
saw such shamelessness as you show; how can 
yon, who have become a common robber, dare to 
come before my face ? you are not my son." 

" Snrftlv Am T vnnr nnn.^' AnflWArA^ i^v^inH *«Knf. 



king, ''still as you seem to have better stuff in- 
yoQ, than comes from common peasant stock, I 
will give you what you ask; but then leave my 
kingdom in peace, and never come here again as 
long as I am alive." 

When Svend returned to Palnatoke, the latter 
said: '* You carry out my plans well. Now you 
shall harry and pillage the whole of Denmark 
except Funen; in the meantime I will go to Bret- 
land with twelve ships, and in the fall 1 will come 
to your aid with a larger force, for I believe the 
king will no longer allow you to plunder his king- 
dom in this manner with impunity." At that 
time Svend was only eighteen years old, but he 
carried on with fire and sword, as Palnatoke had 
advised, whi-le the people fled from near and far, . 
and begged the king to save and protect them. 
Harold fitted out fifty ships, and with this force 
he met Svend late one night, in the fall, near a 
small cove in Bornholm. They fought the whole 
day, and when night separated them, the crews 
on two of Harold's, and those on twelve of Svend's 
ships had been killed. Svend retreated into the 
cove, while Harold formed his fieet in aline across 
the bay, the stem of one ship joining the stern of 
the next, and fastened them together with chains, 
so Svend should not escape during the night. 

Palnatoke arriving at Bornholm the same night 
from Bretland with twenty-four well manned 
ships, hove to under a headland, on the other side 
of the cove where his ships could lie hidden. He 
went ashore alone, armed with bow and arrows, 
besides his sword. King Harold had also landed, 
and with Fjdlner and a few other men was camped 
around a fire in the forest. Palnatoke found them, 
and after listening to their talk awhile, took a 
golden arrow from his quiver and shot it through 
the body of the king, who fell over dead.* Fjdlner 
withdrew the arrow from the king's body, hid it 
in his bosom, and told his men to say the king 
had been killed in the battle, as that would be 
considered the most honorable death. Palnatoke 
returned to his ships, but said nothing about 
having killed the king; he ordered twenty of his 
men to follow him across the headland to Svend's 
camp. Here he said to Svend: '* We will go with 
you aboard your ships, but leave the lanterns burn 
under your tents, so the enemy will not suspect 
your movements; then we will row with all our 
might against the king's fleet and try to break 
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•to the cove, and three of Harold's ships were 
sank, while their crews perished in the darkness; 
through the opening thus made, Svend made his 
escape and joined Palnatoke's fleet. At daylight, 
Palnatoke got his ships ready for action; by that 
time, however, the king's death had become gen- 
erally known, and Palnatoke taking advantage of 
the confusion caused by the loss of their leader, 
called out to them: "We will give you the choice 
of two things: either you must fight us at once, 
and let chance decide the outcome, or you must 
accept Svcnd, Harold's son, as yours and Den- 
mark's king, and swear allegiance to him." After 
a short consultation, they chose Svend as their 
king. Palnatoke and Svend now passed through 
every part of Denmark, and called Thing. In 
every place Svend was acknowledged as their law- 
ful king. Harold's bpdy was buried in state at 
Roeskilde. 

The following winter Svend wanted to celebrate 
the funeral festivities in his father's honor, as was 
then the custom, and among the first he invited 
were Palnatoke and his men. The latter made 
the excuse that it was not convenient for him to 
come that winter, " Because as my father-in-law, 
Stef ner Jarl, is dead, it is necessary for me to go 
to Bretland, to enter into and take possession of 
my kingdom." The funeral feast was put off, 
and Palnatoke sailed with his fleet for Bretland, 
after having put his son Aage in charge of his 
property, and recommended him to the king. 

The following summer King Svend sent twelve 
men to Palnatoke, with an invitation for him to 
come to the funeral feast that fall; Palnatoke was 
about to start when he was taken suddenly ill; he 
therefore told the messengers to return and thank 
King Svend for the invitation, but as he was too 
sick to travel, and still had matters in Bretland 
that needed his care, he could not come that year. 
As soon, however, as the men left, Palnatoke's 
sickness left also. 

As it was necessary, according to custom, for 
Svend to drink his father's Grav-ol* the following 
year (three years after death being the limit), he 
sent the same messengers to Palnatoke in IJretland, 
and bade them tell him, he should get the king's 
ill-will if he did not come. Palnatoke said they 
should tell the king to get the feast ready, and 
he would be there at the harvest-moon. 

The feast was made ready, the guests came, 
and were gathered around the table at night, but 



as Palnatoke had not yet come, the king left the 
high-seat, and a hundred places below, vacant for 
Palnatoke and his men, and then the drinking 
began. 

Meanwhile Palnatoke and Bjorn the Breton 
arrived with three ships and a hundred good 
warriors, half Danes and half Bretons. They laid 
their ships ashore, but the prows seaward, with 
the oars ready in the rowlocks. Then Palnatoke 
went up to the king's hall with all his men, 
except the ship-keepers, and greeted the king, 
who showed him his place at the table. After 
they had all drank awhile, Fjolner went up to the 
king and spoke to him in a low tone, when it was 
noticed that Svend's face flushed, and the veins 
stood out like cords on his forehead. Fjolner 
called the king's link-boy, gave him a golden 
arrow, ordered him to show it to each one of the 
guests and ask them if any one knew it. The boy 
took the arrow and showed it to the guests; when 
it was shown to Palnatoke, he said: "Why should 
I not know my own arrow? give it me." The king 
then cried out: " When did you last part with this 
arrow, Palnatoke?" Palnatoke answered : "As I 
have always been indulgent to you, and you think 
it better that I tell you this beforo a large 
assembly, rather than when we are alone, I will do 
so. Well, I parted with this arrow on the bow- 
string when I shot it through your father's heart." 
"Get up, all my good men," cried the king, 
"seize Palnatoke and his followers and kill them 
all, for now is all friendship broken between me 
and Palnatoke." Every man in the hall sprang 
up, and the uproar was fearful. Palnatoke drew 
his sword and clove Pjolner's head to the 
shoulders, but as no one would attack Palnatoke, 
because he was so well liked, he and his men all 
escaped from the hall, except a Breton, one of 
BjQrn's followers. When he was missed Palnatoke 
said: "This is the least loss we could have ex- 
pected; let us hurry down to our ships, as that 
will be the safest place for us now." " You would 
not thus leave one of your own men, Palnatoke," 
cried BjQrn, " and neither will I, for that would 
not be deemed honorable in a chief." Bjorn 
rushed back to the hall, where King Svend's men 
were throwing the man about like a ball, but 
Bjorn caught him and carried him off on his back; 
and though the man was dead, as they expected, 
Bjorn carried the body away to save his honor. 
Palnatoke and his men made good their escape to 
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CBADLE-SONG. 

Betarn no more, dreary d^y, 
I would not see thee, nor remember; 

The fire once in thee died away 
And left thee but an ember. 

I woald not lo?e thee as thou art. 
Nor once thy weary hours re-number; 

Grief rocks the cradle of my heart 
And sings a song of slumber. 

SINELAKG. 

The hollyhocks stand dry and bare; 

The vines hang joyless to the wall; 
The trees are dead which late were fair, — 

Have they no summer dreams at all? 

The Buowflakes seem as loth to fall; 

The winds fife fitful to and fro; 
Oar hearts are strangely sad withal, — 

Is Nature sad that it is so? 

Frederick Petersen. 



Wives, Submit Yoursei^ves unto Youii Hus- 
bands. 



BY- KK18TOFEK JAM80N. 



I. 



She had come of "better people.'* Her mother 
was a civil officer's widow who had removed to the 
country after her husband's deaths because she 
had heard she could live more economically there. 
The children were still young at the time. The 
mother had no means to keep a private teacher, 
and so they had to content themselves with the 
slender store of knowledge imparted by the public 
school, together with what additional information 
the mother could give them from her own stock. 
There was, moreover, a "Peasant High School" 
in the parish, from which they derived some 
benefit. 

But the family intellect was developed to a 
state of continaal thirst for knowledge, so that 
Emma devoured all the books she could lay her 
hands on. Her longing to read and hear about 
foreign lands was especially great, as she had no 
hopes of ever seeing them. Finally she fell in 
love with the farm-boy. 



this reason felt herself attracted by the bold^ 
manly >igor of this her friend, who had performed 
so many services and fashioned so many flutes 
from the willow boughs for her, and taught her to 
travel on snow-shoes as well. 

Ola had the most sparkling eyes and the nicest 
curly hair in the world. He was tall, broad- 
shouldered and agile. He had a relative in Amer- 
ica who sent him " Skandinaven,"* and this news- 
paper became a second bible to him. He studied 
it with Emma, who was able to explain one thing 
and another from her stock of geographical knowl- 
edge, and these two young people built together 
their air-castles about life on the prairies and in 
the forests, and fiew on the wings of imagination 
into the new alluring world. America became a 
bond of union between them, a land for freedom 
and adventure. 

Emma knew very well that her mother would 
be deeply grieved at thought of any such mar- 
riage, and would violently oppose it, and America 
again presented itself as the sole possible solution 
of the difficulty. There came frequently more 
and more startling announcements of the good 
things awaiting the emigrants, now that the rail- 
roads had opened the treasures of the interior of 
the country. Yearning gained greater and greater 
velocity, broader and broader pinion beats; love 
fanned the fiames of eagerness. And so these two 
children fiew across the broad ocean like two 
thoughtless birds, leaving behind them a repentant 
letter, in which forgiveness was implored and the 
whole matter explained. 

Landed on American soil, they sought a Nor- 
wegian priest and were married. The priest read 
the entire long-winded Lutheran ritual, all about 
the curse cleaving to the wedded state, and how 
woman should bring forth children in sorrow, and 
how she should submit herself unto her husband 
in all things; but Emma only listened to it as to 
the soughing in the trees that was singing in her 
life's happiness. They soon perceived that the 
announcements in " Skandinaven " had their 
"ifs"; that everything went by no means as 
smoothly as described in t.\v^ coVumns ot that 
paper, but it seemed as t\vO^%^ ^"^^ \midTanceB 
merely served as a spur to ^\veVt Goxxwige. Tlaey 
lived as happy as two bir^- o^i ^ ^;^^^-> ^^^^ 
loved, and saag, and work^ v>^\iivx^««^^ coj^ 

tent. For the last remnaxv^ol^^^^'ri^'!?^ 
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far west to their new homestead, out in the wild 
prairies. 

II. 

The rude mnd dwelling, with the brook flowing 
directly in front of it, — the egg, from which in the 
coarse of time the log hoase or the shanty with 
tarred paper on the outside are to creep forth, — 
how many histories of pioneer farmers do they 
not conceal! How much youthful vigor and how 
many golden dreams have they not sheltered! 
There where the weary body sinks down completely 
exhausted on the wretched straw pallet, and the 
rude skin robe is drawn over the head lest too 
much snow or rain should fall through the crevices 
in the roof; there, where no one thought of com- 
plaining of the draught that found its way through 
the loosely constrncted door, and made the feet 
stiffen with the cold, while the upper portion of 
the body was roasting from the excessive heat of 
the little stove that was stuffed full of hay; there 
where the first and the second child was born, there 
where the furniture consisted of a table made of 
an old chest lid nailed fast to the wall, and two 
stools with legs made of gnarled tree roots ploughed 
up from the ground; there where the seeds were laid 
for lumbago and rheumatism that, when old age 
creeps on, shall bend the back and make life a 
burden; there where the sole means of keeping up 
the courage is to watch the improvement of the 
farm year by year, and with it the growth of pros- 
perity; there where the health of youth is sown, 
imd freedom from anxiety about the necessaries of 
life is reaped, as well as a material foundation for 
the future of the children. 

One must be young and inspired with hope 
and love of work to endure such a life. So Emma 
and her husband were, and they succeeded. He 
required only the comforts of life common to his 
class, and liivy are not very ^reat. She had a 
thirst for adventure, and was charmed with the 
unconstrained freedom of this their new life, far 
removed from the haunts of man, belonging ex- 
clusively to themselves, and dwelling as on an 
oasis between heaven and earth, far out on the 
boundless prairie. 

This sufficed for one year and two years, and 
indeed several years, but then her strength began 
to decline. With each new child that was born to 
them her health grew feebler and feebler, while 
the burden of duty grew heavier and heavier. 

TiifA onf. in fViA urilrla httA Irkof fViA o4-t-t a/«f i/\n r\f 



novels of peasant life, and raved about idyllic 
scenes in the country. Ah, they should come 
here and try it for themselves! 

It is a- well-known and sorrowful fact that a 
large proportion of those unhappy beings that are 
inmates of the insane asylums in America are 
farmers' wives, who have become deranged from 
over-exertion. Religion, which should be their 
support and consolation, is offered to them as a 
religion of terror, a religion of- hell, instead of one 
of heaven, and fear of hell puts an end to the 
little physical strength and mental health that may 
be left to them. It is the woman who is obliged 
to rise in the ice-cold morning and kindle the fire, 
it is she who must scrub the rough floors and keep 
the interior of the house clean, it is she who must 
milk the cows and look after the cattle sheds, it is 
she who must care for the children and provide 
them with clothes, it is she who in seedtime and 
in harvest must do a full-grown servant's work in 
addition to her other daily duties. It is a life that 
can be endured by people who have means to em- 
ploy hired help, or when there are but few children; 
but when such is not the case, and the flock of 
children increases, while the health decreases, it 
must prove destructive in the course of time. 
Therefore it is that so many farmers' wives here in 
America are pale, wrinkled, worn out before their 
time. 

Emma's husband could not understand that it 
was impossible to do the same amount of work 
when one was ill as when one was well; moreover, 
he had no comprehension of ill-health, since he 
had never experienced it himself. And so, on the 
rare occasions when Emma complained, and sug- 
gested to her husband the desirability of engaging 
a servant-girl for her, he would ask her if she had 
lost her senses; if she were going to put on the 
airs of a lady again, just because they had man- 
aged to get a little money in hand. 

'^ I suppose you will be wanting a carriage and 
horses and footman in livery soon," said he. 

This silenced Emma; but day by day she now 
felt more and more strongly the difference in edu- 
cation between her husband and herself, and the 
unhappiness it caused. He had learned nothing, 
consequently he was totally devoid of interests. 
His sole passion was to build up for himself and 
family prosperity and worldly position. In this 
passion he centered all his physical and mental 
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feeling his wife's need of intellectual and spiritual 
life. Emma saw that her husband's one aim was 
to accumulate a fortune by hard labor and the 
most watchful economy and care by day and by 
night. How to fill up the gnlf that divided him 
from this aim was his only thought, and he .would 
have cast into it in cold blood both wife and chil- 
dren. Everything was valued by him only in 
proportion to its bearing on his all-absorbing 
object. Emma saw that she was viewed quite in 
the light of a beast of burden — ^an ox, or a horse, 
that was valued in accordance to its usefulness. 
She began to feel lonely and infinitely unhappy. 
Kot a soul to speak with, not a book or a newspa- 
per to read; bondage only, an everlasting, joyless 
bondage. 

Sometimes she might be seen with a milk- pail 
or some other article of the kind in her hand, and 
with an absent-minded look, sitting on the slope 
in front of the house, gazing at the setting sun. 
The whole glory of the summer evening was spread 
over the prairie, the luxuriant, knee-high, green 
grass waved in the gentle breeze, poppies and 
flame-red lilies strutted and flaunted their gor- 
geous beauty amid all the green splendor, little 
birds sat rocking themselves on the stalks, and 
heaven and earth were wrapped in a mantle of 
soft, gleaming colors. How charming it was! 
And yet Emma saw none of thi) loveliness, which 
had once so captivated her. She was thinking of 
her mother's comfortable family sitting-room at 
home in Norway. She could see the old lady sit- 
ting there, with her knitting and her spectacles. 
She thought of the dreams of her childhood, of 
the high school, with its poetry and its singing; 
it was there she had learned to sing *' I have borne 
the lark's own pinions " — ^and she burst into tears, 
into a violent, bitter fit of weeping, and it seemed 
to her that it was a terrible thing to live. 

III. 

The rude shelter of mud had vanished; even the 
log house, its successor, had disappeared, and in 
its place stood now a well-built farm house, with 
stable and barn. The wild prairie was transformed 
into undulating wheat and corn fields; it was now 
well peopled, chiefly with Norwegians. A school- 
house had been erected, and the services of a 
Norwegian priest engaged. 

Emma's husband was the first settler in the 
place, and, consequently, the most prominent; he 
was annointed vestrvman. and he byname the 



to the priest. His native shrewdness soon led 
him to discover that the priest was a man he 
could use, there was such an air of command 
about him, and he adhered so rigidly to authority 
and to the '^pure doctrine." It was especially 
pleasing to Ola that the priest had so much to say 
in his sermons about woman's proper subjection to 
her husband, and that his preaching was full of 
warnings against the revolutionary spirit of the 
times, which strove to distort the Lord's revealed 
word, and make woman man's equal. 

" A true woman will choose no other position 
than the humble one under her husband's rule, 
because it satisfies her soul's need, and because it 
is well pleasing unto the Lord," said the priest. 

Emma listened once to such a sermon, and she 
knew just what she had to expect from that quar- 
ter. She had looked forward with so much pleas- 
ure to the coming of the priest, it would be such 
a good thing to have an educated person to talk 
with, she thought, and this was what she had 
gained by it. She saw that the priest was more 
attracted to her husband's society than to hers, 
probably because he could do what he pleased with 
Olfr. So she remained silent. 

Her sole consolation was that her children at 
least would have an opportunity to learn some- • 
thing, now that there was a common school in the 
neighborhood. But one day her husband came 
home and told her that the children must be 
taken out of school, because they learned nothing 
but mischief there, they would only become 
heathens there, the priest had said so. They 
were going to see about getting a Norwegian 
school started, where the children could learn the 
catechism and Bible history, and evidences of 
Christianity, as they did in the old country. 
Emma knew that it would be useless to protest. 
Now the children would be neglected and run 
wild, as before, for she knew very well that it 
would be long before there was any agreement 
about this Norwegian school. Had she only had 
time she would have taught the children herself; 
but alas! she never had a minute's breathing- 
space. Weeping, she took their English books 
and put them away in a chest. Occasionally she 
stole a moment from her vrork to bring them 
forth and spell with the children, but every time 
her husband or the priest app©ft^®^> ^^® books 
had to be hidden again in tlxe loft. 

Winter was approaching; the first enow-storm 
was exnected. One evenin<y Ola stayed away 
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there might be heard a sound as of the hollow 
roar of the storm- monster that was coming to de- 
mand its prey. Emma peered anxiously out of 
the window after her husband, and then fastened 
the doors, for the storm was already beginning to 
shake the house. Finally she heard the approach 
of human beings outside, and the sound of a 
horse's hoof. She set the door ajar; there stood 
Ola, holding a horse by the bridle with one hand, 
while the other had grasped the arm of a lady. 
He planted his back against the wind in order to 
protect her. When he saw Emma's face in the 
crack of the door, he shouted out to her with the 
full power of his lungs: 

*' See to this lady until I have tied her horse 
under shelter and propped up the house with 
some planks/' 

Emma drew in the terrified and trembling 
lady, and Ola disappeared behind the house. The 
lady sank down on a chair by the stove, and it 
was with the greatest difficulty that she com- 
manded words to tell that she was on her way to 
visit a brother, who owned a farm about twelve 
miles to the west. She had been overtaken by 
the storm in the midst of the prairie and would 
certainly have perished had not Emma's husband 
been in the vicinity and heard her cry for help. 
Her buggy had been overturned by the wind and 
one wheel crushed. Ola had unharnessed the 
horse, and rather carried than led her forward. 
She could not say enough in praise of his prompt 
and valuable assistance, and of his strength. In 
a short time Ola himself came in. 

''-You have seen to the cattle for the night, I 
suppose?" asked he, in gruff, hasty tones. 

''I have not come so far with my work," an- 
swered Emma, gently; ''besides, it is not time 
yet." 

" But do not you see that a snow-storm is gath- 
ering, woman?— it is likely to last a day or two. 
Hurry out before it is too late." 

"If you would only help mo, we could get 
through sooner," said Emma. 

" Help you? Upon my soul, I have all that I 
can do to prop up the house, so that you and the 
children shall have shelter over your heads to- 
night." 

With these words he disappeared, and Emma 
hastily took up her milk pails, asked the stranger 
to excuse her and to fasten the door after her. 
The stranger heeded her request, then sat down by 



their several beds and from behind the corner 
cupboard. The smallest of them began to scream 
aloud and was hushed by one of the older children 
that was lying in the same bed with it. The lady 
was just about going to them when she heard a 
violent thump against the door and a feeble cry. 
She looked out of the window. Emma lay in front 
of the door in a swoon, with her pails in her hand. 
The wind had blown her back before she oould 
reach the stable. 

The lady opened the door, the storm rushed 
howling in, and everything that was loose in the 
room was sent whirling round, the dishes tumbled 
down from the dresser, the pots from the stove, 
and the children ran about wildly screaming. The 
lady succeeded in dragging in the unconscious 
form, but to get the door closed again was impos- 
sible. She shouted for help, but the howling 
wind mockingly rose above the sound of her voice 
and rendered all her exertions vain. At last Ola 
appeared. He was compelled to get down on his 
hands and knees and creep in order not to be 
blown away. 

" For heaven's sake, shut the door! " he shouted, 
before he had reached it. 

" I cannot! " cried the lady, in tones of despair, 
as she worked and worked with her unpracticed 
hands. 

Then Ola took hold. He watched his chance, 
while the storm was taking breath, and with one 
bound the door was closed, the bolt secured. 

"And now the window shutters!" cried he. 

"But look at her!" exclaimed the lady, point- 
ing to Emma, who still lay on the floor, with her 
pails convulsively grasped in her hands. 

" Let her lie there. We must first do what we 
can to preserve life," answered the man, and set 
to w^ork at once at the windows. 

Soon the room was as dark as the grave, the 
lamp was lighted, and those within doors only sat 
and waited for something to happen. Ola bad 
picked Emma up, and the lady had bathed her 
temples with vinegar and water and washed a 
wound in her head, from which blood was fiow- 
ing. 

"Did you feed the cows?" were the first words 
that met her ear as she opened her eyes. 

"No!" she answered feebly. 

"The deuce!" burst out Ola, and fairly tore 
his hair. 
Several times he ])laced his hand on the door- 
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certainly could not get back again. He was forced 
to give it up, and let the matter rest. The storm 
increased. The windows rattled and the house 
shook and creaked and groaned in all its joints. 
So dense a fall of snow had set in, that nothing 
could be seen outside but a white, lashing fog that 
came whirling down from heaven to earth and en- 
veloped all surrounding objects. 

''Ood help all those who are out of doors I '^ 
sighed Emma. 

^' Ood help all those who are in the house as 
well!" replied Ola. "Up with the cellar trap 
door, let us take the children into the cellar! " 

They moved some wooden benches and bed- 
clothes down into the cellar, and then carried the 
children down. In that damp hole, with its sti- 
fling smell of all kinds of eatables, it was at least 
safer; not nearly so much of the wind's piercing 
shrieks could be heard as above, not nearly so 
much felt of the shocks that seemed to lift the 
house from its very foundation, and put it back 
again in its place. They sat pressed close together 
down there, and listened and listened. No one 
was able to speak a word about anything else than 
the storm. Whenever they heard one or another 
unusual crash they wondered if it could be the 
stable that had fallen, or the hay-stacks, or some- 
thing in the neighboring farm. The children 
screamed for water and food. Ola was obliged to 
steal cautiously up the steps and bring some down. 
They dared not kindle a fire lest some flames 
should go up the chimney or sparks fly round and 
ignite somewhere. 

For twenty-four hours they remained thus in 
the cellar. The children passed the time partly 
stretched on the benches, and partly cuddled in 
mamma's lap. Then it seemed as though the 
storm had abated enough for them to venture into 
the room above, without running any risk, and 
prepare a warm meal. No one could tell whether 
it were day or night, for it was dark all the time, 
and it was still impossible to venture outside. 
The doors were quite snowed up, and the white 
whirling drift still continued so that neither paths 
nor road were visible. Between the gusts of wind 
the piteous groans of the frightened and hungry 
animals in the stable could be heard. Each time 
these were audible a quiver ran through Ola's en- 



and white as at first, the inexorable howling of 
the storm was still heard. The water supply was 
exhausted, but they broke a hole in the pane and 
took snow from outside. The shutters had been 
removed, so that they saw how the enow was 
heaped up round the house like a protecting ram- 
part, completely burying it. Finally, on the fourth 
day all became still and the sky cleared. But how 
should they get out? They were obliged to force 
open the doors, and with ax, spade and pick make 
an underground tunnel in the direction of the 
stable and cow sheds. 

Ola worked feverishly and the others helped 
him; but it seemed as though it were decreed that 
he should be destroyed this time. Not until the 
evening of the fifth day did he reach his goal. 
The door opened from the inside outward; it was 
impossible to get in that way. Ola was obliged to 
climb up on the roof, cut an opening there and let 
himself down through it with a rope. It was most 
alarmingly silent within. 

The lady and Emma had returned to the house 
to look after the children and prepare some warm 
drink for the cattle. Suddenly Ola appeared, as 
pale as death, his nostrils quivered, his lips were 
white, and there was actually foam in the corners 
of his mouth. His eyes flashed with a dangerous 
light, his right hand was clenched, and as he ap- 
proached his wife, she was seized with a sudden 
fear that he was about to kill her. 

"Four cows have fallen down dead in their 
stalls, the rest are just about breathing their last, 
and all through your fault alone, you worthless 
city dawdler!" 

There he raised his clenched fist. 

"Ola! "she shrieked, and stretched out both 
hands to ward off the threatened danger. 

The blow fell with such force that she was cast 
down on her knees. And no sooner had the first 
blow fallen than it seemed as though a barrier had 
been broken away, there came a perfect shower of 
blows, and the oftener Ola struck the more enraged 
he became. The strange lady flung herself between 
them and tried to drag him off. 

"For heaven's sake! are you mad, man? You 
will murder her! " she cried. 

Ola cast the stranger aside as he might a glove, 
and roared: 
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" There now! Go see what you can do to put 
life into your cattle!'' shouted he, then tearing 
his hair he wail«d: ^'Buiued! Impoverished! 
All the grain and the hay-stacks whirled away!'' 

Here he burst into a violent fit of weeping, 
hastened out of the other door and did not show 
himself again the whole day. 

The stranger stood for a moment as one petri- 
fied, then she hastened out, took the poor bruised 
mortal that lay at the door, drew her into the 
house, bathed her swollen and blood-stained face 
and got her to bed. She did not know whether 
Emma was in her senses or not, for she only lay 
there and groaned, ''Let me die! Let me die!" 

The strange lady was seized with such pity for 
the poor woman that she would have given any- 
thing in the world to alleviate her sufferings. 
Weeping she laid her head on Emma's pillow, in 
her arm, and stroked her cheek. There sprang 
up at once a silent comprehension between them, 
an intimate heart-friendship, without a word 
being spoken. The stranger's delicate, discreet 
care did Emma wonderful good, for it made her 
feel that here at last was some one who could and 
would understand her. 

Emma remained in bed several days. The 
lady had mounted guard over her, and did not 
stir from her bedside. She kept continually 
changing the wet cloths on her swollen cheeks 
and lips. Emma endeavored several times to 
speak, but it gave her too much pain, and so she 
merely gazed on the stranger with eyes full of 
gratitude and warmly pressed her hand. 

Ola sneaked around half ashamed, and yet 
with his heart full of suppressed wrath. He 
looked more than once at the bed, where Emma 
lay, but he dared neither do nor say a single 
thing, as long as the strange lady sat there as his 
wife's guardian angel. He had in all silence 
engaged a woman to do the work of the house for 
the time being. 

Finally the day came when Emma and her new 
friend could speak frankly together. It was the 
stranger who first broke the silence; she saw 
plainly that it was what Emma was longing for. 

''Is it long since matters have been thus with 
you?" asked she, in a whisper, and gazing at 
Emma with loving eyes. 

" It is the first time he has laid hands on me, 
but it will not be the last," replied Emma. 



"Where could I goP" she whispered. 

" Have you no relatives or friends in this part 
of the country?" 

"I have a brother in Minneapolis, but I have 
not seen him since he came to America." 

"Then go to him at once. I could never in 
the world tolerate such treatment." 

"Tolerate!" Emma repeated with a bitter 
smile. "Ask the priest." 

"The priest?" 

"He says: You must bear your cross and be 
silent." 

"But he does not defend abuses, does he?" 

" I don't know, but it is probably such treat- 
ment that he calls christian." 

The lady stared in surprise at Emma. She did 
not meet her look, but she had an expression of 
hate around her mouth, that made the lady quite 
anxious. After a pause she continued the con- 
versation. 

" But how could you," she said, "who seem to 
be an educated woman, take such a husband? Ah, 
excuse me, my question was abrupt, but I want so 
very much to do something for you." 

Tears came into Emma's eyes. 

" Ton may believe me, he was handsome," said 
she, "and kind. And in that age ^." 

And now Emma, amid sobs and tears, told the 
whole story of her life. There was a marvelous 
tenderness in her voice and eloquence in her speech 
when she portrayed the happy days of her youth 
at home with her mother in the charming valley 
of Norway. The stranger just sat and listened, 
from time to time stroking the sick woman's hand 
that lay on the coverlet. And then Emma 
described her life out on the prairie until the 
present day. 

"Poor, poor woman," was all that the lady 
could say. "I should have been dead long since." 

"And yet he does not mean to be cruel," 
began Emma again; "he simply does not know 
any better. He does not understand how wear- 
ing the care is of keeping the house clean and in 
order, especially when the children are screaming 
and pulling at me and quarreling all round roe. 
Still I could bear it if he only would not be so 
hard on me every time I have an infant. I assure 
you, I have been lying so weak, it seemed as 
though I could not stir. I have felt as though 
completely shattered in every joint and limb, and 
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tend the cattle and lift all the heavy things about 
the house. Ton cannot imagine how it has weak- 
ened me. And when I have begged him for 
mercy, and told him I was unable to do any 
more, he has answered: 'I never saw my mother 
do otherwise than get up the third day, and that 
without a muimur, but you city people make such 
a parade of an affair of the kind, and take this 
opportunity to indulge your lazy notions. We 
farmers have no means for such things.'^' 

''The blackguard I'' exclaimed the lady. 

"He does not know how cruel he is,'' replied 
Emma, ''believe me, I am sure he does not. And 
if I had only had a human being to speak with — 
some one who could understand me — it would not 
have been so bad. But the farmers' wives here 
are accustomed to such a state of bondage from 
the old days in Norway, and they do not think 
that life can be otherwise, for this world, you 
know, is a vale of tears." 

'*My God! I feel how lonely you have been I" 

" If I had only had a book, I, who have always 
been so fond of reading. But will you believe 
me, I have not had a book in my hand except the 
Bible and the hymn book since I came to America, 
unless I would count the children's A, B, books." 

"Is it possible?" 

"In the first years I did not miss them so 
much, either, everything was so new, and we lit- 
erally never had any time for reading — there was 
always something to break, or clear, or build, 
and work seemed like a pastime, I was so well 
and strong. It is the children, the blessed little 
creatures, that have stolen my vitality from me." 

" But here, in this country that is teeming 
^ith newspapers and magazines and book- agents; 
have none of them strayed up to the prairie?" 

"We are not allowed to read English, you see. 
Warnings are given from the pulpit against the 
American periodicals and newspapers, which we 
are told are the vehicles of free-thinkers, and I 
have never had a cent at my command for such 
purposes. We are guarded like stupid cattle by 
our priests, who keep a strict watch over our read- 
ing, even over our expressions of opinion." 

"And is it the Lutheran doctrine that the 
priests are so fearful of having lost?" asked the 
lady. 

"Yes, that is it, and yet it is not exactly that. 
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selves put an end to such a system of exclusive- 
ness?" 

"The common schools? if we only were al- 
lowed to use them." 

"Allowed to use them?" repeated the lady in 
amazement. 

"Exactly so— the priests force us to take the 
children out of school, as our priest has done with 
my children." Emma began to weep again at 
this thought. 

" I assure you," she continued, " there are tall 
bojs of twenty years of age, born and bred in this 
country, who nevertheless do not understand one 
word of English, who do not know how to behave 
themselves when they come into contact with peo- 
ple." The strange lady sat musing for a while in 
silence. 

" I thank you," she said presently, " for what 
you have told me. I had no idea of such a state 
of affairs. But to return to yourself, it seems to 
me that women must themselves be partly to 
blame for the oppression under which they suf- 
fer." 

"How so?" 

" Because they tolerate it, because they do not 
oppose it." 

Emma shook her head. "You know very lit- 
tle of our condition. If we should try, it would 
only grow worse." 

" I wonder. Try it — leave him I " 

"And the children?" 

" He is not cruel to the children, is he?" 

"No; except that he uses them for work as 
much as possible." 

" Work is good for them." 

" But how could I get away? I have no money." 

The stranger drew forth her pocket-book, and 
laid a ten dollar bill on the bed. 

" I will not offer you money for the hospitality 
you have shown me during the days of horror we 
have passed together, for I see that it would 
offend you, but if you will accept the help I now 
offer you toward this object, you will do me a 
favor. It will be enough to take you to your 
brother in Minneapolis." 

Emma bowed forward and kissed the lady's 
hand. 

"If I do not use the money, I shall send it 
back," she whispered; "but at all events 1 shall 
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formed a resolution, for be walked straight to the 
bed. 

''Is it your intention to lie here all the year 
round?" asked he. 

The strange lady looked np. 

" If you will treat your wife like a beast of bur- 
den," said she calmly, '* you should be careful not 
to beat her so that you render her unfit for work." 

Ola looked at Emma in astonishment, but 
Emma closed her eyes. Then he stared at the 
strange lady, who, meanwhile, did not by any 
means allow herself to become disconcerted. 
Such words had never before been heard in Ola^s 
house. 

" If I were you," continued the lady, " I should 
feel as much ashamed as a dog, and on my knees 
I would beg her pardon. If I were in her place, I 
should not remain one moment beneath yoHr roof> 
I can assure you of that! No American woman 
would do 80, let me tell you." 

" No; I can readily believe that," replied Ola; 
''but thank OodI we are still Norwegians." 

"You should be ashamed of yourself, great 
strong man that you are, to expend your strength 
on a defenseless woman, who is the mother of your 
children, and whose life is sacrificed to you into 
the bargain," added the lady. 

Ola gave his head an angry and an impatient 
toss and went out. Presently he appeared at the 
front door with the lady's horse harnessed to a 
long sledge. 

"The conveyance is ready," said he, as he 
stepped into the room. " Your horse has suffered 
no injury. He has eaten his fill from my hay- 
stack, and has been better off than we, and your 
brother, I think, will be more inclined to listen to 
American sermons than I am." 

"Do not leave me! He will kill me," sud- 
denly burst out Emma, in great distress of mind, 
and half starting up in the bed. 

"You do not mean what you say, Emma," 
said Ola, rather abashed. 

"No, I shall not go until you promise me not 
to touch her," said the lady, turning to Ola, and 
all ready to put herself on the defensive. 

Ola laughed. 

"It would not be a very difficult thing, I sup- 
pose, to carry you out to the sledge," said he, con- 
temptuously: "still I am perfectly-^ willing to 
promise. I was rougher than I meant to be, but 
I was angry, and women must be made to obey. 



kissed her on cheek and brow, and whispered 
something in her ear. 

" I shall come in again before I drive away," 
were her last words. 

" We shall not agree about that," muttered Ola, 
as he went out of the house with the lady, and 
showed her the way she must drive. 

{To be amtimied.) 



A Slip of the Pkn. 



At the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, in 
Copenhagen, last summer — Stockholm declined to 
receive the assembly, afraid that it might intro- 
duce religious contrabands in the country — Dr. 
Schaff, of New York, delivered the opening speech. 
Many Americans know that Dr. Schaff is a very 
fine speaker, — clear, pithy, convincing, always 
interesting on account of the immense range of 
his knowledge, and always easy to follow on acount 
of his perfect mastership of the materials and on 
account of the uprightness and simplicity of the 
spiritual personality. But, what not all the Doc- 
tor's American friends know, when he speaks in 
his mother-tongue, German, a new charm is added 
to his eloquence. The faintest shades of emotion 
find their full expression, and over the whole is 
diffused an indescribable elegance— that elegance 
which unconsciously and involuntarily, but always 
and with necessity, follows high culture. Dr. 
Schaff spoke in German, and he simply fascinated 
the immense audience. Then occurred, what we 
in want of a better expression, will call a slip of 
the pen. 

The Doctor came directly from a visit to Ber- 
lin and, probably, directly from an audience with 
the Emperor William. Naturally enough, he 
happened, in the course of his speech, to make 
some strong, pathetic remarks on the edifying 
piety of that old man, but there at once became 
singularly still in the hall. The Danes looked 
toward the floor, the French rose and left, the 
English and Americans wondered. The groat 
mishap was, first that to those who know nothing 
of the Emperor but the historical outline of his 
life — that outline seems to form an absolute con- 
trast to the ideal of Christian piety; next, that 
those who know a little more of the character of 
the Emperor, though without having any personal 
impression of him, cannot help feeling a kind of 
aversion to that piety which actually forms an 
element of his spiritual personality. 
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lie entirely outside of the sphere of morality; pro- 
vinces torn by sheer superiority of physical force 
from countries to which they belonged by nature, 
by historical right, by the moral sympathy of their 
inhabitants, and held by the grasp of a revolting 
tyranny for purposes which morality absolutely 
condemns: that is the life of Emperor William, 
such as history paints it and must paint it. But 
such a life cannot escape assuming a very doubt- 
ful aspect at a time, when it has fairly begun to 
dawn upon Christendom, that wars must be done 
away with or reduced to a minimum, if for no 
other reason than for the sake of Christ. Still 
worse, however: by degrees as it becomes possible 
to peep behind the curtain, it becomes more and 
more evident that those wars stand in the most 
intimate connections with the piety of the man, 
just as the burning of the one hundred heretics 
at the marriage feast of Philipp II. was an act of 
his piety. Frederick William IV. of Prussia, the 
elder brother and the predecessor of the present 
emperor, was also a very pious man. Bunsen 
hailed his accession to the throne with a fulsome 
enthusiasm which reminds one of Madame de 
Eriidener's exclamation to Alexander I. after the 
review of the allied army outside the walls of 
Paris: '' This has made me think of the second 
advent of Ciirist.'* Nevertheless, before .the end 
came, Bunsen felt grievously disappointed and, 
indeed, the publication of his memoirs and of the 
correspondence of Frederick William IV. has un- 
covered an almost disgusting portrait of the 
latter. His piety was nothing but the grossest 
egotism. The kingship of God's grace, the vanity 
of the Lord's anointed, the delusion of being God's 
right band on earth, his vice-regent, formed the 
innermost kernel of that piety, its sole vital point, 
and thus it came to pass that the most modest de- 
mands of political freedom sounded in that man's 
ear like blasphemy. But there are a thousand 
small traits which prove that the Emperor William 
is his brother's brother, and it is with open aver- 
sion that people see such dangerous ideas blossom 
out in pious unction. 



A liETTEB. 



To the Editor of Scandinavia: 

Dear Sir, — In the " Notes and News " of your 



that she probably will not, for the reason that^ 
there probably will be no succession at all. 

When I was young, the dancer— not the singer — 
had the day. That fashion began about 1780, with 
the Vestri, and it reached its point of culmina- 
tion about 1830, with Lucilie Grahn and Fanny 
Elssler. Then the fabric broke down all at once. 
Lola Montez abandoned the toe and married a 
Bavarian king. Pepita, who danced her JEl Ole 
with the eyes rather than with the feet, made her 
last exhibitions in small country* towns where peo- 
ple crowded together around her not so much on 
account of the beauty of her art as on account of 
the indecency of her costume. And now it would 
be absolutely impossible for a dancer to make one 
hundred guineas a night, even though she would 
kick a million pirouettes per second and dance a 
pas des deux alone. 

The singer fashion came next. It began in 
the second or third decade of the present century, 
with Catalan! and Malibran, and it culminated 
with Jenny Lind, more especially with her visit to 
America. What we now witness is simply the last 
flickering flames of a dying enthusiasm fanned 
into fitful life by the artifices of shrewd managers. 
Christina Nilsson, who is a lady of dignity and 
common sense, understands the situation very 
well, and is going to found a singing academy 
and devote herself to teaching. Patti, who is 
smarter than the smartest, also understands the 
situation, and is just now squeezing the lemon so 
the kernels spurt down into the cup. But they 
will have no successors. Ten years from to-day 
ten Pattis in the same opera will not be able to 
fill the house, unless a decent seat can be got for 
a decent dollar, and no extraordinary amount of 
enthusiasm is either expected or demanded. 

The reason is simply this: in the peculiar strit g 
of phenomena, indicated above, one folly seems per- 
petually to be treadingon the heels of another, with 
no other result than furnishing striking evidences 
of the levity of human nature and the vanity of 
modern civilization. There is, nevertheless, some* 
thing more in it. There is a natural law at work 
here, a law of progress, full of deep significance 
and capable of demonstration, though easily over- 
looked and, as it would seem, also easily eluded, 
at least for a time. What with Lucilie Grahn 
and Jenny Lind was the conquest of genius, a 
true revelation of something truly divine, became 
TOifK fKo -vfirv na'ri: crAnArfttinn a flimnle ohiect of 
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simply becanse we have had them and need 
them no more; beoause we now have schools 
in which every dancer or singer is taught to do 
by conscious methods that which formerly could be 
done only by inspired intuition; because we now 
demand that every dancer or singer shall be a 
Lucilie Grahn or a Jenny Lind, etc. It is, in- 
deed, the true meaning of all education: to make 
the conquest of the individual genius the property 
of the mass; to make the individual revelation of 
the divine, part and parcel of human nature in 

general; to adieu ! Yours truly, 

Dr. Tilbury. 



Notes and News. 



Jonas Lib Is publishing a new novel, Lorden (" the 
Lord'O. 

Tub first Swedish lodge of Odd Fellows was recently 
inibtituted at Malm, and named "Scania." 

ALEXAin>BB Ejbllakd has just published a novel, 
"Fortuna," a sequel to his novel, "Poison." 

Thb Norwegian Central Railway pays a (H per cent divi- 
dend for the last fiscal year to its shareholdeis. 

Aug. Stbindbebq is adding a new book, "The Island 
of Happiness," to his already published novels. 

OviDB Mussm, the violinist, who won such success in 
Boston last season, recently made a sensation in ]>enmark. 

P. Ghb. AsBj5BNsoir, the ezoeUent Norwegian author, 
has finished a small volume of illustrated Norse Fblke- 
Boentyr, 

Thb young and radical Danish author. Earl Ojellerup, 
has offered a drama, Brunhild, to the National theatre at 
Copenhagen. 

Thb cattle export from Juthind to the English market 
has for some time been in a state of stagnation, on account 
of low prices. 

Christiakia has erected a bust of the talented com- 
poser^ of Norwegian songs, Ejerulf, in the square of the 
Royal Palace. 

JoHAK SvBRDRUP, the Norwegian premier, recommends 
to have a chair in Norse dialect, ** Landgmaalei," created 
at the university. 

Gribo, the composer, has passed the summer in Bergen 
near the home of Ole Bull. He has some important new 
works under way. 

Hbavy losses in the Spanish trade have been the cause 
of the bankniptoy of several large fish exporting firms of 
Christiania, Norway. 

Strendbbbo's Lyckopers reta, a realistic comedy, Is pub- 
lished in an excellent French translation, and will probably 
be produced on the Parisian stage. 



" A Visrr " of Dr. Edv. Brandes has been placed on the 
boards of " Nya Teatern " in Stockholm. The leading lady 
character was sustained by Fru Hwasser. 

Dr. Gborg Brandrs, the celebrated Danish critic, 
intends to commence a lecturing tour through Germany 
and Austria and as far as Warsaw, Poland. 

A TRANSLATION of Charlotte Edgren's drama, " 8anna 
Qvinnar" (True Women), is at present being published in 
the English monthly magazine. Our Comer, 

Thb GkxMi Templars are very active in nearly all parts 
of Sweden at present, and blue ribbons, the emblem of the 
order, are to be seen in the streets everywhere. 

A. F. Regnbll, M.D., who lately died at Cald«, Bra- 
zil, has left large donations to the University of Upsala and 
to other scientific institutions in his native countiy. 

It is a continuous complaint from Finland that the there 
stationed Russian soldiers live from uninterrupted stealiog 
of food, clothing, wood, and nearly everything else. 

Thb government of Finland \b now said to have resolved 
upon the introduction of the metrical systeuL The LandU 
dag recommended this measure in its session 1864-65. 

A WEIRD, thrilling story, "The Second Sighted, or 
Pictures of Nordland," by Jonas Lie, is found in the 
Chicago Weekly Magtuine, translated by Carl Larsen. 

Thb new religio-political paper which is being started in 
Sweden is said to have been promised for five years a yearly 
subsidy of twenty thousand crowns by Queen Sophia. 

Hbnrik Ibsen, the Norwe|!ian poet, was among the 
courageous assistants of the sick during the cholera at the 
town of Tolespino, in Italy, where he at present lives. 

Prop. ScntaBLBR, *the Norwegian botanist, explains 
that the sun of the South gives sweetness, but the light of the 
long days in the North aroma to fruits and vegetables. 

Christiania Morgenbladet gives credit to a rumor, 
stating that the Crown-prince will be appointed permanent 
Viceroy of Norway and commander-in-chief of the Nor- 
wegian army. 

The Swedish party of the Centre has subscribed 800,000 
kroner to a new daily paper, being dissatisfied with A/ton- 
bladet and Stockholm Bagblad; the first number appeared 
on the Ist of December. 

Db Sanna Ststrarnas Elub, " the club of the tnie 
sisters," is the name of a lately organized ladies society in 
Stockholm, having for its object the promotion of teetotalism 
and the emancipation of their sex. 

Thb renowned magazine, Deutsche Rundschau, will pub- 
lish two stories from Strlndberg's confiscated book, " To be 
Married." The entire work is already translated into French 
and published by a Parisian firm. 

An edition de Ittxe of Svend Onindtvig^s old ballade, 
"Danske Etempeviser," has lately been published in Den- 
mark, with illustrations by Lorenz Frohlich, well known in 
America through his pictures from baby life. 

Thb Norwegian sculptor, Sinding, is engaged on a re- 
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Dialect of the Nicobareee language; 2. The Gospel of 
Matthew in Nioobarese, with critical notes. Roepstorff was 
a young Dane who was murdered by a mutinous Sepoy 
while serving as English governor on ihe Adaman islands. 

Thjb first official art exhibition in Norway was recently 
inaugurated by King Oscar. The distinguished artist, Mr. 
Arbo, is president of the (exposition committee. Eighty 
national painters and fifteen sculptors are fairly represented. 

Ck>iV8TBTJcnoN of new railways seems to be part of the 
program of the new Norwegian government A railway 
connecting Ghristiania in the southeast with Bergen on the 
western coast seems to be one of the mo^t important proj- 
ects. 

Mb. Tufvbson, a Swedish enghieer, who has been in 
the employ of the Brazilian government for a number 
of years, and constructed railroads in that country, is at 
present vidling Sweden as an official commissioner of emi- 
gration for ttiat country. 

SoPHUB ScHAiiix>itPH, an author of the young naturalistic 
Danish school, has published a new and popular novel, 
"SkovfogedbOmene" (The GhOdren of the Forrester). It 
is of the realistic stamp, sappy, coarse-witted and with a 
slight touch of melodramatic, propensities. 

Thb Danish accounts for 1888-84 show an income 
amounting to fifty-six and one third millions and about fifty 
millions expenses, or a nominal surplus of more than six 
million crowns. The manner in which the budget is fig- 
ured makes the actual surplus still larger. 

Three thousand workingmen and women in Copen- 
hagen are now enlisted in the evening schools founded by 
the Students Society, J^tidenier Sanrfundet, and free instruc- 
tion is given in all the ordinary branches of school educa- 
tion, also including English, German, and French. 

The question about workingmen's insurance is by the 
Swedish government subjected to an investigation by a 
committee, amongst whose members are €k>v. Hederstjema, 
late minister of hiterior, L. O. Smith, the brandy king and 
social reformer, A. Hedin, and Prof. Mittag-Leffler. 

Pbofessor Phibtbb, the nestor of Danish comedians, 
who retired from theatrical life more than ten years ago, 
has volunteered his assistance at the Holberg festival on the 
8d of December, appearing in his old favorite character, as 
O^fvx in Den Stundeddie, his wife' taking the rdle of Ber- 
niUe, 

The radical elections of Stockholm were, by the gov- 
ernor-general of the city, declared invalid, because five 
foreigners have voted, notwithstanding that this practically 
can only have affected the election of one candidate. The 
case has been appealed from the governor to the supreme 
couft. 

The astronomer. Prof. GyldSn, has finally declared him- 
self willing to remain in Stockholm. The University of 
G5ttmge{& had made him a very tempting offer, but King 
Oscar interceded by donating fifteen thousand kroner to 
cany on the lectures on astronomy in accordance with the 
wishes of the scientist. 

Bj5rrbtjsrnb Bj5rn80N gives vent to his fiery temper 



in the Scandinavian countries, and hcnps ridicule on the 
commissioned guardians of orthodox morality. 

Pai*l Mall Gazette says: ''Bj5m Bj5mson, a son 
of the celebrated Norwegian poet, dramatist and patriot, 
has recently made an almost unparalleled sensation in 
Ghristiania by his performance of Shakspeare's Richard III. 
This young actor studied his art in the Meiningi n company, 
with whom he appeared during their memorable season at 
Drury Lane." 

From VardO, situated at the extreme northern point of 
Norway, a peculiar export is carried on by a merehant, 
Nordvig. During the summer he had a great number of 
Lapps exhumed in Utsjok, Russian Lappmark, and sent 
their skeletons abroad. They are intended for museums 
and men of science, who gladly pay 100 or 150 kroner for 
each skeleton. 

" The Liberal Upheaval of Norway" is the title of an 
interesting, instructive, very condensed article in the Chau- 
tavquan, by Bishop John F. Hurst. Of course only a 
foreigner could call this the most significant event in Scan- 
dinavia since 1814, forgetting the introduction of a free 
constitution in Denmark in 1848, and the later events in 
the controversy of this country with Germany. 

The ancient Scandinavian custom of funeral feasts 
(Oravol) has not yet become entirely obsolete. TVelleborg 
Avuf, SkAne, Sweden, brings an account of a sumptuous 
Qratol lasting for four days and nights. The relatives and 
friends of the deceased were invited the first and second 
days; the citizens in general came on the third day and 
partook of all the good dishes and liquors, while on the 
fourth day the leavings were relished by all the paupers of 
the town. 

At the first meeting of the Ckographical Society of 
Copenhagen in this season Mr. H. V. Lund lectured over 
the knowledge of the Arabs to the North. He mentioned 
specially the description of the earth, by Edrisi in 1154, for 
King Roger H. of Sicily. Edrisi probably knew the 
North from the tales of the Normans. Mr. Lund explained 
"Reslandah," three days from Scotland, as IceUmd, and 
"the great Iceland," one day farther away, as part of 
America. 

At a recent diocesan church meeting at Ohristiania, the 
organization of the Norwegian church was discussed. 
Bishop Grimelund recommended congregational councils, 
general church conventions every five years, and an execu- 
tive committee functioning in the meantime. A layman 
strongly defended the legislative rights of parliament. The 
meeting adopted at last a motion of Professor Gisle John- 
son next year to have a general church convention to pre- 
pare the whole question. 

A. D. JOrobnbbn, the archivist of the kingdom, de- 
livered after the great fire of the castle at Copenhagen, in 
the Student's Union, an interesting historical lecture. The 
beautiful castle of Frederiksborg represented the kingdom 
in the period of the gentry ; -the king lived there as the first 
squire of the country. The burned Christiansborg was in its 
whole arrangement a national expression for the purposes 
of the absolute monarchy. The present period had again 
other aims. The absolute monarchy of Christian VI. 
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was, in fact, preceded by a prolonged and very important 
movement. The literature originated with Holberg and 
his successors. 

Thb project of a railway from LuleA in northern Sweden 
to the port of Ofoten at the Arctic Ocean, seems now at the 
point of being realized. The road is to pass the richest iron 
mines in Europe, Gteliivara and other mountains, where 
hundred of millions tons of magnetic iron ore are exposed 
on the surface in walls eight hundred and fifty feet high 
and with seventy per cent of iron. The owners of these 
mines have guaranteed a dividend. 

HoLGBR Drachmann, the lyric poet, is this winter de- 
voting his talenls to the stage. A new play, "The Luck of 
Arenzas" had a successful premUre lately at the National 
theatre, in Copenhagen, and before Christmas he will bring 
out a modem drama called ''Strict Masters." In addition 
to these productions he makes announcement of a grand 

fairy comedy, *' Once upon a time ," which he expects 

to finish by next spring. The poet is now thirty-eight 
years of age. 

The new book of Ang. Strindbcrg, the radical Swedish 
author, "Gifta«," " To be Married," has been prohibited by 
the minister of justice on account of some remarks on the 
Lord's supper. The oflScial confiscation did, however, only 
increase the curiosity of the public to read the large number 
of already circulating copies. The publisher being indicted, 
Mr. Strindberg speedily returned home from Paris, and was 
at the depot in Stockholm received by a large crowd of 
ardent svmpathizers. The jury acquitted him. 

The marked and rather distressing dualism, which is so 
notable in all of Strindberg's literary productions, has just 
received a severe rebuke by the eminent critic, Dr. G. 
Brandes, who says: " It would indeed be a moment of gen. 
nine rejoicing to a reader of Strindberg if by opening the 
next work of the brilliant Swedish author, he should find 
a paragraph running like this: ' The firm of Strlndbcrg- 
Rousseau is dissolved by mutual consent, and the business 
will henceforth be carried on by Strindberg alone.' " 

JoHAN SvEBDRUP, the Norwegian premier, has, like a 
common citizen, written to the department of cult and 
instruction — recommeding a series of propositions of reform 
in the common schools: the extension of the time of in- 
struction, the introduction of new departments, such as 
history and social science, the partial use of the popular dia- 
lect where this differs too much from the Norwegian liter- 
ary language, the better education of teachers, greater use of 
ladies as assistant teachers, and the introduction of inspect- 
ors for each county. 

At the German elections, the Danes in North- Sleswick, 
in the first district, this time gave their votes to Mr. Junggren, 
of Aabenraa. Mr. J unggren got most votes and will probably 
be finally elected by a new election between the two candi- 
dates who received the largest number of votes. The last rep- 
resentative was H. Lassen, of Lysabild, Alsen, who for years 
has been a true spokesman in the German parliament and in 
the Prussian Landtag, for the Danish yeomen of old Sout Jut- 



persecutions on the part of the German government, have 
again brought the radical protesting wing amongst the 
Danes in majority. In the second district, last time repre- 
sented by the Dane, Gustav Johannsen, of Fiensbnrg, this 
time the German candidate, Mr. Gottburgacn, obtained the 
majority. 

English literature is quite appreciated by the more in- 
telligent classes in Sweden. Mr. Marion Crawford'^ tale, 
"A Roman Singer," is now appearing in the Stockholm 
Dagblad, and Besant's pleasant story. ''The Captain's 
Room," has lately appeared in Swedish. Of writers on 
religious subjects Archdeacon Farrar and Mr. Spurgeon 
are most admired. Farrar's work on *' Eternal Hope " has 
attracted much attention. But this is not all. The Swedish 
nation is the first among the Scandinavian people who have 
translated Herbert Spencer s great work, " First Principles," 
as well as his "Study of Sociology." Buckle's ** History 
of Civilization " has likewise been published in Swedish. 

The election of Grover Cleveland and Hendricks to the 
presidency and vice-presidency of the United States is said 
to be due to Harper* b Weekly; this paper which, to the great 
astonishment of the republican managers, procured them 
the necessaxy votes of the New York farmers. The in- 
fluence of their reading is certainly great on the whole 
American farmer class. It is, however, probably nowhere 
so marked as with the great number of Scandinavian far- 
mers throughout the northwest. They are all readers already 
from the old country. Their future political standpoint 
will, to a great extent, depend on the information received 
through the numerous weeklies written in their own lan- 
guage. 

The London Hums recently contained some correspond- 
ence and articles treating Danish matters in the usual sensible 
and well-instructed manner of the great journal. Its mention 
of the G^erman persecutions in Northern Sleswick did, of 
course, not please the German press, notwithstanding their 
tone of great impartiality and of a rather too discouraging 
character toward the Danish national aspirations. The Time* 
is certainly right when it seems to suppose that there is only 
small prospect that the Danes will see North Sleswick reunited 
with the kingdom; although nobody can predict the course 
of history. The Timee is equally sensible in advising the 
Danish king to call a new cabinet better fit to work with the 
parliament. It is, of course, a mistake when it says that 
the Danish government is not " collectively " responsible. 
It is not any principle, but the practical capacity of parlia- 
mentary system which lacks. 

In looking over the various reports of the medical con- 
gress held in Copenhagen last summer, one point struck us 
as very curious. To the Danes the congress was a great 
affair. The attendance was uncommonly large (l.^OOJ; 
the greatest celebrities of the profession were present; tbe 
proceedings were of paramount interest; the hospitality 
tendered to the gue*«tB by the city, the Eig^dag and the 
king were cordially appreciated; the whole was- a grand 
success, such as is rarely achieved by a small people. Never- 
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answer to give in the debate. Ne^ertheleBB, Mr. Crudelli's 
speech, giving an elaborate and minute representation of his 
theoiyof malaria, was ''cabled" to the iMi<»<i2^M^. Is 
that not a little too much? There is in newspaper enter- 
prise a beggarly smallness which demoralises people by 
neglecting the grand opportunity, and there is a flaunting 
greatness which demoralizes people by inflating common 
occurrences. Isn't there? Scandihavia will try to avoid 
both. 

There is no prospect of rebuilding the castle of Christ- 
iansborg at Copenhagen, under the present cabinet. The 
great majority of the Ltfi in the FMkething does not even 
think of yodng the neceesnry money. The cabinet demanded 
at once from Theophilus Hansen, the great Danish archi 
tect, so well known from his works at Vienna, a plan of a 
new castle in three wings, one for galla rooms for the king, 
another for the supreme court, and a third for one of the state 
departments. Besides this is projected on the cai^tle island, 
the h4)lm, a parliament building and a national library, and 
in another part of the city, near the small casUe of Rosen- 
borg, a national museum and a picture gallery. The con- 
servatives began speaking about a national collection for a 
royal castle, but at»ked at last the people only for donations 
for the interior decoration of a new ctistle. The leaders of 
the Left declared at once against any new royal burg and 
seem now hardly willing to vote anything to a cabinet not 
consisting of their own men. The final outcome will 
probably be about as mentioned above. 

SATsin the October issue of the Fbrtnightip Bmen bji 
unknown author: *' In 1866, after the collapse of the Aus- 
trian armies, the most distinguished of Austrian statesmen 
said to the present writer: ' This is England's fault. We 
expected your fleet in the Baltic two years ago, and were 
prepared to withdraw at once from the hostilities against 
Denmark, which have led, by a natural sequence, to this 
fatal campaign.' " This is a remarkable contribution to the 
history of the unfortunate German-Danish war. The syni- 
pathies of the English people were entirely with Den- 
mark, and the naval victory of the Danes over the Austrian 
squadron at Helgoland provoked an enthusiasm in the 
House of Commons never seen before at any such occasion. 
It is now well known that the decision of the English cabi- 
net in this case, against all rules, was actually owed to the 
personal German sympathies of the queen. The mobt 
eminent French statesmen have, on their side, assured the 
editor of this paper that they regarded the emperor's de- 
serting of Denmark as the origin of his misfortunes. 

With the " Viking Bodley " Mr. Horace Scudder fln- 
ishes his *' New Bodley Series." This bright Juvenile book 
will be of particular interest to Scandinavian parents. Who 
of us does not want to show our children pictures from the 
history and nature of "the old country." We see the 
. Vikings swearing allegiance before they set sail; see them 
cross the sea, on their way to America, of course, though 
Mr. Bodley leaves that an open question. We follow the 
modified Vikingees, Sarah, to the "land of the midnight 



Norway. A Danish mother will have to read up her 
Andersen in English to be able to repeat his stories. An- 
dersen was very fond of telling children stories. The 
writer has a bright remembrance of never being tired 
of listening to him, during a visit of his in the sum- 
mer of 1849. He did not tell them, he rather acted 
them, identifying himself with the different animals or 
things he personified, proud and dudish as the collar, 
bashful and prude as the garter. The reason why the idea 
of seeing his statue with children did fall upon him was 
that the garden of Rosenborg has for years been the meet- 
ing place of nurses and bonnes with their charges, a perfect 
kindergarten. Copenhagen is mentioned as the town of 
Christian IV., Thorvaldsen and H. C. Andersen; we are 
taken to Rosenborg Garden, the museum of Thorvaldsen, 
Bunde Taarn, and told the traditions connected with the 
different places. The translations are excellent, as may be 
expected from the translator of Andersen's works, only 
"saa skjenk mig," literally "pour out to me," does not 
mean " drain the cup," but " fill the cup." Several of tHe 
illustrations are beautiful; the love-lock of Christian IV. 
has evidently puzzled the xylograph; he has made it out to 
be more like the familiar braid of an Indian chief. The 
intimate connection between the history of the old and the 
new country is shown in a very happy way, and though 
we feel the intention of Mr. ^odley to instruct, we are 
always enjoying it. 



Books and Pebiodicai^ Received. 



Thb Cbntubt Magazine. The leading feature of the 
Century will be the series of papers on the Battles and 
Leaders of the Civil War b^g;un in November. The 
December brings a pai)er on the capture of Fort Donald- 
son by General Lew Wallace. The January number 
wiU bring a paper by Rear-Admiral Walker on " Re- 
collections of Foote and Western FiotiUa," by Captain 
James £ads. Later numbers will contain papers by 
General U. 8. Grant, Generals Longstreet, McClellan, 
D. H. Hill, Gordon, Rosecrans, Fitz John Porter, 
Colonel John Taylor Wood (senior surviving officer 
of the Merrimac), and others ; illustrated with views 
of tho battle fields, authentic maps, portraits, and 
drawings ; able papers on American and European 
art ; a new novel by Howells, dealing exclusively with 
American life ; a new novel by Henry James, and 
other able articles of great interest. 

Lb Livhb. 10 November; Rue St. Benoit a Paris. I. 
La Litt^rature muralc par Gustave Fustier. II. Les 
Influences Frangaises En Russie. Moliere, par 
Michfiel Achinasi. III. Chronique du Livre— Bib- 
liographic Modeme ; I. Paul Lacroix, par Octave Ur- 
anne; Bibliophile Jacob. II. Le Mouvement Lit- 
t6raire. III. Comptes rendus des Livres rfecents. 
IV. Gazette Bibliographique. V. Bommalr© des pub- 
lications p^odiques Fran^alseB. 

The Dial. September, 1884. Kit Marlowe, Tl\ch«rdHciiiT 
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Skaffebkn ecH Minnkbota Statstidnino. St. Paul, 

Minnesota. 
Thb Oybblakd Monthly. Boston: Ilougbton, Mifflin & 

Co. 
The Critic and Good Litarature. New York City. 
Monthly Rkferencb List. Providence, R. 1. 
Gamla och Nta Heulandbt. Chicago, 111. 
SvBNBKA Amerikanbrbn. Chicago, 111. 
Bbrobnb Tidende. Bergen, Norway. 
The Independent. New York City. 
The American. Philadelphia, Pa. 
FoLKBBLADET. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Weekly Magazine. Chicago, III. 
SvENSKA Tribunbn. Chicago, III. 
Atlantic Monthly. Boston. 
The Nation. New York City. 
NoRDYESTEN. 8t Paul, Minn. 
FoLKETB AviB. Racine, Wis. 
Science. Cambridge, Mass. 
Thb Rambler. Chicago, 111. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS. 



HOLIDAY EXCURSION RATES. 



The Chicago £ Grand Trunk Kail way and 
Detroit, Orand Haven £ Milwaukee Railway have 
arranged to sell special holiday excursion tickets 
at single fare between all stations on their lifies 
under the following arrangements: 

Christmas tickets will be on sale from Decetnber 
21si to December 25th, inclusive, and good to re- 
turn up to and including December 31st, 1884, 

New Yearns tickets will be on sale from Decem- 
ber 28th, 1884, to January 1st, 1886, inclusive, 
and good to return up to and including January 
7 th, 1885. 

The Detroit division of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, and the Michigan Air Line Railway will sell 
special return tickets on the above date and limit 
at single fare between all stations on these divis- 
ions. 



THE ATLANTIC^ dependent aUme on reaMng mailer fcr fte 
Miceewr, ia hriUiant above aU oUien in this rtepeet^ and never has 
heen «> /rat/i, m vtreatUe^ m genial, ae it in now.—TBM Litbraby 
World. 

The Atlantic Monthly 

For 1885 

Will be particularly notable for its Serial Stories, namely: 

The Princew CaaawmMinia, by Hbnrt Jambb, author 

of "The Portrait of a Lady." etc. 
A Country Oentleman, by Mrs. Oliphant, author of 

"The Ladiea Llndores," "The Wizard's Son," etc. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky Motmtaina, by 

Charles Egbert Craddock, author of "In the Ten- 
nessee Mountains." 
A Marsh Island, by Sarah Orne Jewktt, author of 

"A Country Doctor," "Deephaven," etc. 
The first of a new series of papers entitled The Kew 

Portfolio^ by Oliver Wendell Holmes, will appear 

in the January Atlantic. 

Poems, Essavs, Stories, and Papers on Scientific. Literary, 
and Social Topics niay be expected from Olivbr Wendell 
HoLMBs, John Qrebnlbaf Whittier, W. D. Howells, 
Hbnrt James, F. Marion Crawford, Richard Grant 
White, Charles Dudley Warner, Harriet W. Pres- 
ton, Henry Cabot Lodge, P. Deminq, Edith M. Thomas, 
Thomas William Parsons, George Parsons Lathrof, 
James Russell Lowell, Maurice Thompson, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, John Fiskb, Mark Twain, Charles 
Eliot Norton, Horace E. Scudder, George £. Wood- 
berry, W. H. Bishop, Edward Everett Hale, Edward 
Atkinson, Phillips Brooks, Harriet Bebcher Stowe, 
Lucy Larcom, John Burroughs, Jambs Frbbman 
Clarke, Thomas Wentworth Higgingson, Elizabeth 
Robins Pbnnell, Sarah Orne Jewbtt, L. C. Wyman, 
N. S. Shaler, Edmund Clarence Stedman, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, E. P. Whipple, and many others. 

TERMS : 94.00 a year in advance, postage free ; 35 
cents a number. Witn superb life-size portrait of Haw- 
thorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, 
or Holmes, $5.00; each additional portrait, $1.00. 

The NoTember and Deoembar numbaTa of The Atlantio 
will be aent, free of oharve, to new anbaorlbers whoae sub- 
acriptiona are reoelTed before December aoth. 

Poaal Nnte» and Money are at the ri«k of the wmfer, arid there- 
fore remittanceti should be made by mnney^rder^ drafts or regiatertd 
letter, to 

HOUQHTON, KXFFXJK AND COM PANT, 

4 Park Street, Boston, Xaaa. 



FAST OWL BXP&B8S. 

Kew Line between Chicago and St. Louis. 

Commencing with Sunday, Novembi r 2, 1884, the Bur- 
lingUm Route (C. B. <& Q. U. R ) will run fast daily trains be- 
tween Chicago and St. Louis. These trains will be tl-gantly 
equipped with Pullman Sleepers, Reclining Chair Cars 
(seats free) and first class Coaches, and will nm through 
without change, as follows: Going south, leave Chicago 
8.80 P.M., Aurora 9.40 p m., Mendota 10.55 p.m.. Gales- 
burg 1.30 A.M., Bushnell 2.20 a.m., Vermont 2.57 A.M., 
Beardstown 8.50 a.m., arriving St. Louis 7.45 a.m.; Going 
north, leave St. Louis 8.00 p.m.. East St. Louis 8.15 p.m., 
Beardstown 11.50 p.m., Vermont 12.89 a.m., Bushnell 1.15 
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SCANDINAVIA. 

A MONTHLY JOURNAL TERMS $2.00 PER YEAR. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 

Afl CommtmiccUhns about MSS., etc., should be addressed to the Editor Scandinavia. 
All Cinnmunicaiiom regarding Subscriptions, Advertising, Agencies, etc., should be addresed 
to T. With, Manager Scandinavia. 

Office, Room 3, 26 North Clark: Street, Chicago, 111. 

Refers of Scandinavia replying to advertisements will confer a favor upon both the adver- 
tiser and the publisher, and will secure best attention for themselves, by mentioning The 
Scandinavia. 



Volume One, neatly bound in cloth, con now be had at an additional cost of Fifty Cents. Address, 

Boom 8, 26 North Qark Street, Chicago, 111. 



Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 

RAILWAY 

Owns and operates over 4,600 Miiea of first-class road 

IK KOBTHEBN ILLINOIS, WISGOKSIN, 
MINNBSOTA, IOWA, AND DAKOTA, 

and its Main Lines, Branches, and Connections, reach all 
the great Business Centers of the 

RORTHWEST^FARWEST 

Pullman Sleepers and the Finest 
Dining Cars in the World 

are nm on the Main Lines of the 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 

and evexy attention is paid to passengers by courteous 
employes of the company. 



" They are JugUy regarded as amotig the fin&ft prose productions 
in the Sweditsli lanouage.^—Honta History of Scandinavian Lit- 
erature. 

The Surgeon's Stories. 

From the Swedish of Prof. Topelius and comprising 

Times of Gustaf Adolf, 

Times of Battle and Rest, 

Times of Charles XII., 

Times of Frederick I., 
Times of Linnaeus, 

Times of Alchemy 
The Kanhattaa, New Tork, says : 

*' These historical romances are some of the best literary work 
of our time, and the excellent translation of the volume before 
us leaves nothing to be desired by the English reader.** 
The Ghraphio, Kew Tork, says : 

" Topelius is evidently a great romancer— a grreat romancer n 
the manner of Walter Scott. At moments in his writing there is 
positive inspiration, a truth and vivid reality that are startling." 
Tbe San Franciflco Ohronicle, says : 

" As many of Scott's novel's give vivid and truthful pictures 
of English history, so these stories present a gallery of historical 
portraits more life-like than any drawn by the historian." 
The Sun, Philadelphia, says : 

** We would much prefer teaching a youth Swedish history 
from the novels of Topelius than from any book of strict histor- 
ical narrative." 
The Saturday Beview, liondon, says: 
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MARQUETTE, 
HOUGHTON S ONTONAGON 

BAILBOAD 

To Iron and Copper Districts. 
On and after Sunday, May 11, 1884, 

and untU further notioe, traliiB will run at follows : 

Leave Houghton 9K)0 a. m. 

Bara«a lOraO *' 

L'Anae 10:40 '* 

'* Miohigamme 12:10 p. M. 6K)0 ▲. M. 8:40 P. M. 

Champion »d» ** 6d» ** AM " 

Humboldt 12« " «a0 " 4:W " 

" Ishpeming 1K)6 '* 7K)0 " 4:40 " 

" Negaunee 1:16 '* 7:12 " 4:61 " 

Due at Marquette 2K)0 ** 7 :46 " 6d» " 

Leave Marquette SUM) a. m. IHX) p. m. 9.-00 p. m 

" Negaunee 9K» ** 1:46 " tJK " 

** Ishpeming 9:10 " 1:66 " 6:40 ** 

Humboldt 9:40 " JteOT " 7:10 ** 

Champion 9:48 " 2-.86 " 7:19 " 

Michigamme 10:10 " 8K)0 " 7:40 " 

- L'Anro 4.-06 »* 

Baraga 4:24 " 

Due at Houghton 6:60 

tar' Train leaving Houghton at 9KX) a.m. makes oloee oonneo- 
tton at Nboaunxb with C. A N.-W. IVy for Chicago and all pointo 

^^^ SLEEFIKa GAB FROM KBQAUVXB. 

^F~ Connection ia made at Humboldt for Bepublic. 
FREIGHT TRAIN leaves HOUGHTON at 6 a.m. Arrives at 
HOUGHTON at 7K)0 p.m. 
Trains ran daily except Sundays. 

SAM'L SCHOCH, 

General Kanagsi. 

- nV ALL ODDS 

^ PEST EQUIPPED 

lAILROADINTHEWORUKi 

Let it be forever remembered that the 

Chicago & Northwestern Railway 

Is the best and shortest route to and from Chicago and Council 
Bluffs (Omaha), and that it is preferred by all well-posted travel- 
ers when passing to or from 

CALIFORNIA AND COLORADO. 

It also operates the best route and the short line between 

Chicago and St. Paul and Minneapolis, 

MUwaukee, JA Crosse^SjNUia, Ma^son, Fort HowMPd^Green 

Des^ 

and f tTTvuvra v% .uw^ut ' 

local stations on Its lines. , ^ ^ _, _,^ m 

Among a few of the numerous points of superiority enjoyed 
by the patrons of this road are its DAT CO ACH^. which are the 
finest tnat human art and ingenuity can create; its PALATIAL 
SLEEPING CARS, which are models of comfort and elegance: 
its PALACE DRAWING-ROOM CARS, which are unsurpaswd 
by any, and its widely celebrated 

VOBTHWBSTSBN DZHINa 0AB8, 
the like of which are not run by any other road anvwhere. In 
short it isaeserted that IT IS THE BEST EQUIPPED ROAD IN 
THE WORLD. 

All points of interest North, Northwest and West of Chicago, 
business centers, summer resorts and noted hunting and fishing 
groun«is are accessible by the various branches of tlus road. 

It owns and controls over five thousand miles of roiul and has 
over four hundred passenger conductors constantly caring for 
its millions of patrous. _ 

Ask your ticket agent for tickets via this route, AND TAKE 
NONE OTHER. AllTeading ticket agents sell them. It costs no 
more to travel on this route, that gives first-class aooommoda- 



TNIEE tIEAT CITIES A WEST 




LINKSD TOGBTHUi BY THB 

GHIGi60& ALTON R.B. 



m'SSKslfs «♦??. ScMSScf 



lual to thoM 



so other liae runs 

PALACI DINING CARS 

^^A^W'CITY, if.... «,ui. 

serred in any Firtt-ClsM Hotol, only 79 cents. 
The flneet 

PALACBRBOLININQ CHAIR OARS 

in the world are nm in all Throagh Trmlns. dsrand 
cfi^lR^'iL"^ ohsage, and FRBB OFBXTRA 

PULLIU PAUK SLEEPIR8 MIS 

the finest, beat and safest in nse anywhere. 
The Short Line to 

Xlnottri| ArkiasM, Ttxu, Kaatti, Colo- 
rado, BOW lltzioo, AriionAt Voteuka, 
OrtgOB, OaUferni*, tto. 

H BOVTB between 

DO to and from 

^_ the .HBAI.TII 

DI8TRlC?ra of the 




'"^TlH^&'liirfi^ "*• -CHICAGO d. 

'Ime Tables, and all information, address 
JAMES CHARLTON, 

^_ General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
no Dearborn Street, Corner Adama Street* 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

J. C. MoMULLIN, Yice-President 

C. H. CHAPPELL, General Msnsser. 



MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN 

IB UMIYBRSALLT BBGOOiniBD AS 

THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

Price list and latest catalogue sent free on application. 
Call on, or address, 

J- O- iTBLSOiT, 

1 49 WABASH AVE. 

AMERICAN PANORAMA CO 

Wsbssh Avenue, and Hubbard Court. Open daily* Sundays in- 
cluded, from 8:80 am. to l(hdO p.m. 

■XT" A TTOTsT AT. PANORAMA CO. 
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THE LDIB BILIOTD BT THI V. B. MTT 
TO OABBT THI JAR MAIL 




OVLT LDTX BUranre two THBOVeH 
TBAIBS DAILT ntOM 

CHICAeO,PEOBIA&ST.LOUI8| 

Tbrouffh tte H«ut of tte Oontf D«nt bf wat 
of PBolfIc janotton or Omaba to 

DENVER, 
or Tla FiiwM aor Mid Atchloon to Dwt^ 
■oetlnf In Union Dopota M KaoMw atj. AU 
OmaliA and Dwtw with tHroJCli traUa fli» 

SAN FRANCISCO, 

and aU poinu in tlio Far W«t. bbortwi linaio 

KANSAS CITY, 

▲nd all poInU In ttao Bonth-Wcit. 

TOURISTS AND HEALTH-SEEKERS 

Bbonid not forgot tlio fact that Boond THptlotota at 
lodoced rat«i oan bo pnrciiaawl vU this Great 
Tkroask Lln^ toalftJM H«Uth and Ploaanra 
BMorta of tHo Wcit and Bontb-Wcak laelodinf 
tte Moontalna of COI«0&ADO» tlit Valliy of tlit 
Yootmlto,tJM 

CITY OF MEXICO, 
and aU poInu in tte lUzloan Bapoblla 

HOME-SEEKERS 

Bboold also rcaMmbar tbat this lino loada dlrwlio 
tbo Heart of iboQoTomiMnt and BallroadJLanda la 
Robraalca, Kanaao, Tsua, Colorado and Waaliln^ 
ton Territory. 

It to known ae tbe great THBOUGH GAB um 
of America, and to ontyenallj admitted to be tlw 
Flaooc Baalppod Rallraaila tka Warldi far 



Through TIckMivUtbto line for aalo at all BaU- 
roadOoQpoaTictatOffioai la the United fltaMiand 



T.J. POTTUB, 

Vioo-Fiei. and Gen. Manager. 

psboIvaL LOWBLL, 

Gen. Faae. Ag* tOwoaco. 

JUa Q. A. BSAN, Gen. Eaatem ATtf 

117 Broadwajr. New York, and 
106 Waehlngton St.. Boeton. 

A MONTHLY JOURNAL. 
TERMS, $2.00 PER YEAR. 

X N. Cl^ARK St., CHJOAOO, Ili. 

CEIYUINE NORWEGIAN MEDICIN TRAN 

C^OJD LIVKR OIL. 



JORDAN'S CELEBRATED 

^^NuttiE LOFOT MEDICIN TRAN. 

''^orfc^^^ direct from the producer, price 75c. per bottlA 

N. BRUUN. 



^*nii 



i^^i^ 




P^!.r\UTVliCl^^ NEVER • 

I CW .'^^'^ .. OUT OF ORDER. 




30 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK. 
o*\o^ff^ -.^AlVff^ >?l-A*5^ 

TGR SALE BY 



/f£IV HOME SEWIM6 MACHINE COMPANY, 
248 State Street, Chicago. 

HAUGAN & LINDGREN, 
BANKERS, 

Northeast Comer Lake and La Salle Streets, 

CHICAGO. 
Transact a General Banking Bu8|p«88. 
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A MAN 



WHO IS XTNACaUAINTED WITH THE QEOQRAPHY OF THIS COXJNTBY, WILL SEE BT 

EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 



id I MiNwEA POLift ^jrW^ ST^PAui. \ — T: — ~77 — U 




CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIO R'Y, 

Being the Great Central Line, afltords to travelers, by reason of its unrivaled geographical position, the shortest and best 
route between the East, Northeast and Southeast, and the West. Northwest and Southwest. 

It is literally and strictly true, that its connections are all of the principal lines of road between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. 

By its main line and branches it reaches Chicago, J 'liet, Peoria. Ottawa, La Salle, Geneseo, Molinc and Bock Island, 
in Illinois; Davenport, Muscatine. Washington. Keokuk. Knoxville, Oscaloosa, Fairfield, Des Moines, West Liberty, 
Iowa City, Atlantic, Avoca, Audubon, Harlan. Guthrie Center and Council Bluffs, in Iowa; Gallatin, Trenton, Cameron 
and Kansas City, in Missouri, and Leavenworth and Atchison, in Kansas, and the hundreds of cities, villages and towns 
intermediate. The 

"Great Rock Island Route," 

As it is familiarly called, offers to travelers all the advantages and comforts incident to a smooth track, safe bridges, 
Union Depots at all connecting points. Fast Express Trains, composed of COMMODIOUS, WELL VENTILATED. 
WELL HEATED. FINELY ti^HOLSTERED and ELEGANT DAY COACHES; a line of the MOST MAG- 
NIFICENT RECLINING CHAIR CARS ever built; PULLMAN'S latest designed and handsomest PALACE 
SLEEPING CARS, and DINING CARS that are acknowledged by press and people to be the FINEST RUN 
UPON ANY ROAD IN THE COUNTRY, and in which superior meals are served to travelers at the low rate of 
SEVENTY FIVE CENTS EACH. 

THREE TRAINS each way between CHICAGO and the MISSOLTII RR^ER. 

TWO TRAINS each way between CHICAGO and MINNEAPOLIS and ST. PALX, via the famous 

ALBERT LEA ROUTE. 

A New and Direct Line, via Seneca and Kankakee, has recently been opened, between Newport News, Richmond, 
rinpinnAti TnHiannnnlis And Jm Fftvottp nnH rnnnoil Rlnffs St. PaiiI Minnpanolis and intprmpdiRtft nointa. 
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riE^IE l<rXJL.OrJL.:^J^ IP^fLJOjILS JLJIEe, T.T-hTTn 



FO^ ATiTi P^OrtTTS E-&.ST. 




r//f ONLY PULLMAN UNE THROUGH 

MICHIQAM. 
THE ONLY PULLMAN UNE THROUGH 

CANADA. 
THE ONLY PULLMAN UNE TO NEW 

ENQLAND. 
AND THE ONLY PULLMAN UNE EAST 

VIA NIAGARA FALLS. 

Solid TrainB Daily.— CHIOAQO TO BUFFALO without change of an yolaa s of care. Croaslnff Suspension Bridge and passing 
Niagara Palls in broad daylight, with Through Pullman Oars to KBW TOBK and BOSTON without change. 



Canadian Passengers 

can now have their Baggage eif- 
amined and passed Customs and 
checked to destination at our Depot 
in Chicago, thereby avoiding an- 
noyance or delay at the Canadian 
frontier. 

DINING CARS 

On F^aat Kxpreaa Traina. 



TsiE BOSTon^ Txai^OTJO-xa: 



IInTE 



GEO B. REEVE, Traffic Manager. 



FOR ALL NE^W E^NQLAND. 

W. E. DAVIS, Assistant General Passenger Agent. 



W. J. SPIOER, General Manager. 



GARY, OGDEN & PARKER, 

West Eighteenth and Brown Sts., Chicago. 

MANUFACnURERfi 
KINE COACH AND CAR COLORS, 

PARKER'S CEMENT PAINT, 

MIXED PAINTS, ETC., ETC. 
TvIAX ROMER'S 

BEER HALL AND RESTAURANT, 

Nos. 19-21 North Clark St., 

OHIOAOO, IIX. 

LANDS. 

250,000 ,<£^CXe£3S 

Selected Railway and State lands 

X2<T IO'TO--fl. -a.iTD ^L^IiTlTESO'rJL. 



WILLIATvI J. TvIARKS. 

Opposite Court Houte. 
Legal Documents drawn and CollectionB made. 



Swedish ^ttoTcnzvif 

80- DEARBORN STREET, ROOM 17, 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Wm. S. Touno, Jr. Frank H. Scott. Isaac B. Adamp 

YOUNG, SCOTT & ADAMS, 

1^002^ S, V7 Soxrrs: Cij-a-ia:K Sxi^eet. 

HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN'S 

A cheaper edition of the works of Hans Christian Andersen. 
In ten volumes, 12mo, tastefully bound. Sold only ik sets. 
Cloth, $10.00. 

This Is a cheap, yet excellent ana tasteful, new eaiUon of 
these charming stories, which delight American readers, old and 
young, as they delighted the Scandinavian readers for whom 
they were primarily written. The lo-w price at whicU tb©y <^^ 
now published ought to secure for tliem a new and -universal 
lease of popularity. 

For sale fyy aU bocksetters. Sent hy maU, post-iwid, on T-ec«iP^ ^^ 
'price by the puhlUihers. 
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Wisconsin Central Line. 

THE UNITED STATES FAST MAIL BOUTE 



3 



RUNNING 



TRAINS! 

EACH WAY DAILY 

BETWEBN 

Milwaukee, Fond du Lac, 

Oshkosh, Neenah, 

and Menasha. 

WITH 
Via Milwaukee and without change of cars from Chicago. 



NEW AND ELEGANT SLEEPERS 

From Chicago to Stevens Point on Train leaving Chicago, via 
Cm M. & Bt. P. B^, at 9.00 p.m. There Is also attached to the same 
train a Superb Sleeper from Milwaukee to Stevens Point, leaving 
Milwaukee at midnight. 

N. B.— This sleeper will be readyf or passengers every night la 
the week, at 9.00 p.m., at Beed St. Union Depot, Milwaukee. 



STRAINS! 
EACH WAY DAILY 

BETWEEN 

MILWAUKEE AND EAU CLAIRE. 

This is the Only Line running a train through by daylight and 
without change of cars to 



1 



A DAILY TRAIN 

TO LAKE SUPERIOR. 



NO CHANGE OF CARS 

FROM MILWAUKEE TO STEVENS POINT, CHIPPEWA 
FALLS, EAU CLAIRE OR ASHLAND, LAKE SUPERIOR. 

These superior facilities make this the BEST ROUTE for 

Ghrand Bapids, Wau9au, MerriU, and cUl points in Northern, 
Central, and Western Wisconsin. 



F. N. FINNBY, JAS. BABKBB, 

Genl Manager. Gen'l Pass^ Agent. 

Milwaukee. 



T>. M. BOYNTON, Qenl AgM;, 55 Clark St., Cadcago, 
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The political situation of the Scandinayian 
conntries can be nnderstood only when it is real- 
ized that a great social qnestion underlies the whole 
conflict. This is generally overlooked, but has 
several times been set forth in this paper. It is 
the difference between the bureaucracy with the 
seyeral classes connected with it^ on one side^ and 
the great majority of peasant farmers, on the 
other side, which causes the conflict. If we do not 
see how this difference arose, as the natural out- 
come of the history of the country, of the whole 
development, it is impossible to understand either 
the character of the difficulty, or the necessary 
means of ending it. Nor could it in any other 
way be explained how men of this character and 
these opinions could occupy those positions which 
they at present hold in the strife. 

There are, for instance, the members of the 
present unpopular cabinet. In fact, Mr. Estrup, 
the premier and actual leader of the ministry and 
of the whole conservative party, is a man of lib- 
eral views, gifted, and favorable to modern ideas, 

ViivncMkl-f a frnr\A Act}\a.taT anil niiLr1ia.nnonf.apian on«l 



servative class, one of the men who in his parlia- 
mentary beginnings promised best as a friend of 
the liberty and the progressive movement of the 
people. Or take his colleague, Nellemann, min- 
ister of justice, formerly professor at the Uni- 
versity, and probably the best versed man in 
national history of law in the country. He 
was early sent to the first chamber, the Lands- 
tMng, because he was the upholder of the 
great judicial reforms needed after the great 
change in the constitution, juries, public and oral 
proceedings in the courts, with all the important 
reforms connected therewith. Mr. Nellemann 
has the liberal progressive ideas of the higher 
middle class. He is not only a friend of consti- 
tutional liberty, but also, for instance, of the Scan- 
dinavian unity, and merely his position as prom- 
inent judicial member of the Upper House hap- 
pened to bring him in personal connection with a 
circle of men from whom emanated the present 
cabinet. Or take the present minister of marine. 
Commodore Bavn, one of the ablest .and most 
popular members of the Lower House, the Folke- 
thing. Or, finally, the recently appointed minister 
of the interior, Hilmar Finsen, once the pro- 
nounced Danish chief of the police of the town 
of Sonderburg, Alsen, Sleswick, later Landshevd- 
ing of Iceland, and finally Mayor of Copenhagen ; 
everywhere known as an able and liberal official of 
the hifhest standing. It is possible that he, as 
others before him, owes his membership in the 
cabinet to his personal connection with a number 
of great landed proprietors and other prominent 
men from the Academy of Sore, the Eton of Den- 
mark. Or take the prominent member of the con- 
servative party outside of the government, Carl 
Ploug, the great poet and journalist, and formerly 
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tion. Most of his articles were true masterpieces, 
stirring to one sido^ crushing to the other. He 
was for years the leader of the Danish youth, and 
not many years ago, for a while, undoubtedly the 
most popular man in Copenhagen. When he was 
first elected a member of the Upper House, his 
conservative fellow members regarded him as a 
dangerous and impossible radical. After having 
been member of the Upper House for some years, 
he acquired such a position in the public opinion, 
that he naturally was regarded as the man best fie 
to lead in the most important questions: the reform 
of the higher education, the difficult case of anew 
church organization, etc. Although he was never 
a practical party organizer, he was for a while 
probably the member of the Upper House who 
seemed best able to co-operate with the moderate 
elements of the popular chamber. This same 
man is now one of the most ardent opponents of 
the great party of the Left, and that of a great 
majority of the people. And take, on the other 
hand, the prominent men of the opposite party. 
You will not find much difference between them 
and their antagonists in opinions about the most 
important questions, or in the general lines of 
thought ; at all events only a small difference in 
color. There is, for instance, Mr. Berg, the presi- 
dent of the Lower House, and the most prominent 
leader of the peasant party. Bright and gifted 
by nature, he is by education a school teacher ; 
nursed with the very ideas of Carl Ploug ; in^the 
main holding the same ideals, hopes, and purposes 
as the old liberals who are at present members of 
the conservative party. Or there is his friend 
Frede Boisen. When he entered the parliament, 
a young theologian, teacher in a peasant-high- 
school, and volunteer-lieutenant, he like most 
other adherents of the religious party of Grundtvig, 
was in secular politics a disciple of Carl Ploug. 
Or the new radical leader, Mr. Harup, the repre- 
sentative of the class of the intelligent youth of 
the University ; he was for a long time only in 
some negative ideas opposing the older school of 
politicians. First now, it seems as if, in his oppo- 
sition to the militarism, he has found the true 
point where he can represent a popular and just 
idea against the old national demand for great 
military expenses of only little real value. 

How these men, of whom we here have men- 
tioned only a few, can be ardent opponents and 



they, notwithstanding, happen to represent two 
sides of the development, between which there 
had to come a conflict. On one side, the official 
class emanated from and supported by the higher 
middle class, and to a large extent identical with 
the whole town population of the country, a class 
educated at the University, and as such in poses- 
sion of the highest culture of the nation; conscious 
of their superiority, and actually holding the reins 
of the government, and well feeling how much 
they are above the great mass in the question of 
government. On the other hand, the great major- 
ity of the voters, the great peasant farmer class, 
the most important part of the whole social struct- 
ure of the country, holding and cultivating the 
largest part of the soil, now emancipated, and 
feeling the power which the constitution and the 
whole new development has given to them, know- 
ing from the past that their interest is not always 
the same as that of the official class, and now also 
wishing to use their power in their own interest. 
We cannot understand the position of men like 
those just mentioned, if we do not remember that 
they represent not simply themselves, but two 
great classes between which there is a natural con- 
flict, and which yet must necessarily learn to co- 
operate. That men like Estrup, Nellemann, Ravn, 
and Ploug do not give m, and that the king does 
not call another cabinet, is owing not so much to 
the special desire of these men as to the general 
instincts of the great class to which they belong, 
which looks with contempt on the peasants, and 
which is unwilling to give up its old inherited 
power. On the other hand, Messrs. Berg, Boisen, 
and Herup have their significance, not as bearers 
of great new truths, but as representatives of a 
new class rising into political significance, the 
great peasant farmer class, who justly demand 
to have the power and to see its interest taken 
care of. 

Out of this conflict we, like most others who 
look at it at a distance, as also most of the 
prominent papers in England, do not see any 
other way than that of the old parliamentarian prac- 
tice: to let the leaders of the majority try. Even 
such an authority as the present English minister 
of foreign affairs, the Earl of Granville, is said to 
have recommended the present King of Denmark 
at his succession to the Danish throne, in 1863, 
to seek his support from the party of the yeomen. 
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great majority of the popular chamber must haye 
their hands in the government. Of such men we 
shall here mention the old Bishop D. G. Monrad, 
who drew up the Danish constitution of 1849, the 
newly re-elected Mr. 0. V. Nyholm, for years one 
of the leaders of the party of centre, the two most 
prominent men of the younger political genera- 
tion, Mr. Ghr. Hago, and Prof. Falbe Hansen, 
and finally the late minister to Washington, G. 
St. A. Bille, once the strongest opponent on the 
conservative side in the House against the Left, 
but a gentleman of too sound and practical views 
to feel satisfied with a barren conflict without any 
possible outcome. It is no answer when Mr. 
Estrup (the great majority of the Lower House 
recently declining to have anything to do with 
any of the government bills outside of the most 
necessary appropriations) told them that the cabi- 
net would not go, because the opposition did not 
say what it wanted. Last year the same cabinet 
declined, in exactly the same manner, to have 
anything to do with the practical proposals from 
the more moderate men of the opposition, and at 
all events Mr. Estrup cannot show any other way 
leading to any practical result. Things look for 
several reasons differently in Sweden, as we have 
mentioned before, and as we later shall again 
have occasion to discuss. In Norway; there exists 
nearly the same antagonism between the different 
classes. Also there, some of the best men of the 
country happened to be put up as representatives 
of the governing minority against the great ma- 
jority of the party of the yeomen. At present 
the leaders of this popular majority are also lead- 
ers of the government, and everything seems now 
working smoothly, with good prospects for the 
future, and with all promises of practical results 
for the benefit of the people. 



The remarkable interest for colonial expansion 
appearing at present in a number of countries 
where formerly nobody cared for it, as Germany, 
France, and Italy, has some sound foundation. It 
is true that the greatness of the Anglo-Saxon race 
is due to colonization, more than to coal and 
iron in England, or what other causes are alleged. 
It is, of course, also a better occupation than war. 
The money and forces used for the colonies give 
certainly better results. The trouble is only, that 



than through individual efforts. For the same 
reason their success is doubtful. 
. The Scandinavian countries are taking their 
share in the exploring of the far North. There is, 
however, here no question about immediate prac- 
tical results. Everybody knows that the greatest 
feat of northern travel in modern times, is Norden- 
ski0ld's tour north of Siberia, and the discovery of 
the north-east passage. The commercial expec- 
tations thereby aroused, have, however, not been 
fulfilled. The only route which at present seems 
to bo practicable, is that up the Petschora and 
thence over to the affluents of the Ob, which the 
well-known Russian merchant, Siberiakoff, this 
year seems to work with success; it is, however, 
not one of the roads proposed by Nordenskield. 
Instigated by Nordenskield's voyage, the board of 
trade in Copenhagen sent two of its ablest young 
members on an extended trip through Siberia for 
the purpose of forming commercial connections, 
but this, too, has, so far as we understand, not 
had any immediate result. Other enterprises have 
proved of much more practical consequence. Nor- 
wegian lumbermen do not only take a prominent 
part in some of the largest business in Sweden, but 
have also gone to Finland and northern Russia. 
A number of Danes have gone to China and other 
places in connection with the remarkable Danish 
enterprise, "the Great Northern Telegraph Com- 
pany.'' Swedes are met with in different kinds 
of business in Russia. They are in every way the 
most cosmopolitan branch of the Scandinavian 
race, and it is also characteristic that quite a num- 
ber of them are at present found among the 
officials of the International Association in the 
Congo Basin. Many such isolated efforts could 
be enumerated, but there has in modern times not 
been any great common foreign enterprise in the 
Scandinavian countries thought of. 

If we look for any development which could be 
compared with that of colonization in other coun- 
tries, we have in Scandinavia to seek in other 
directions. In Norway, the high northern latitude 
and the poor granite soil is a great hindrance to 
agricultural progress. Sweden is mucli richer, 
and it is also specially that country in which a 
colonization similar to that in tiheTJntted States and 
in other far away regions, has sprung up. A most 
remarkable progress has taken place in the north- 
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Forsell, late minister of finance, gave a yivid de- 
scription of the immense progress in that part of 
Sweden. Here, wages were in many cases rising 
in about the same ratio as in new colonies. Work- 
ingmen were sometimes able to go to the extrava- 
gance of drinking champagne. Fortunes were 
made and dissipated. Nearly everywhere in Sweden 
a considerable development has, however, taken 
place in the same direction. Sgandinayia has 
formerly mentioned Macaulay's words about the 
progress in Scotland from the middle of last until 
the middle of this century, when the country was 
changed from a marshy, barren and uncultivated 
home for wild beasts, and for a wild people, into the 
relatively best cultivated part of Europe, nourish- 
ing the ablest people of modern times. A change 
similar to that described by the great author in so 
vivid colors, has in the present time taken place in 
Sweden, where, during the last generation, great 
parts of the country have been opened up by new 
means of communication, and vast territories 
broken and brought into cultivation, while un- 
doubtedly the immediate future will see still 
greater progress accomplished. The rapidly in- 
creasing export of grain and of animal produce; the 
increase in banking and commerce, etc., shows this 
rapid development. Although Denmark has no 
such large new territories to take in, so much 
progress has nevertheless been made even there, 
that the recently published statistics for the last 
five years show an area of new land broken equal to 
that of a whole "Amt,'' or county. Still more 
progress has been made in the methods of agricult- 
ure, especially by a change from grain production 
to the production of butter and other animal prod- 
uce. A reaction from intensive, back to more 
extensive culture, took place after the depression 
of 1876-78, but will probably soon again be 
overcome. In all three countries the whole pro- 
gress is closely connected with the foreign com- 
merce, and, more than anything else, commu- 
nication with England. If we should look for 
possibilities of interior progress, we should espe- 
cially regard the questions about abolishing un- 
necessary public burdens, indirect taxation to the 
government, the protection doing very little good 
to anybody, but taking large amounts from the 
people, and especially in Denmark, a not quite in- 
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interior reform there could be made, and would 
also take away the greatest drawback, from which 
these countries suffer, when compared with new 
colonies. 

Interior progress would relieve the position of 
the people. Still emigration would be of great 
consequence, not only to the individuals who emi- 
grate themselves, but also to the whole community. 
We shall another day look more closely into the 
questions, both in the significance of and the best 
practical conditions for emigration and coloniza- 
tion from those countries. We shall especially see 
why there hardly can be thought of great new 
national enterprises. The once opened ways to 
the English speaking countries cannot again be 
closed. Those have also a number of advantages. 
The colonists do better there than they would in 
new national colonies of their own. We shall, on 
the other hand, find that there still here is room 
enough for better national organization and co- 
operation of the several classes, etc. The same con- 
siderations as to the Scandinavian countries will 
to a great extent apply to Germany. 



No reform is more needed in the Scandinavian 
countries than one of the school system. All 
three countries are, as all other Lutheran coun- 
tries, advanced in' this respect. Everybody can 
read and write, and the whole class of officials 
receive a solid education in the Latin schools, and 
in the universities. Still there is everywhere need 
of a good many changes, and, generally speaking, 
hardly any object is more worthy the attention of 
the reformers than the education of the people. 

It is worth while to compare the schools in the 
Anglo-Saxon countries, especially in the United 
States of America, with the system of common 
schools still reigning in the old countries. The 
primary education in the celebrated American 
common schools is not as good as in the private 
schools of the upper classes in the Scandinavian 
countries. Richard Grant White is undoubtedly 
right in some of his attacks on the American sys- 
tem of common schools. It is true, that it gives 
a certain kind of dead level which generally 
strikes people from Europe as the most conspicu- 
ous feature of the American culture. We must 
also agree with Mr. White — if we would speak the 
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must admit that ia many respects the American 
school system is muoh saperior to that of the 
Scandinavian countries^ and other more adyanced 
countries in Europe. In the American schools 
the children reach mach farther than to the mere 
reading and writing. If we should mention one 
heayy drawback with the schools at home, it is 
the way in which the religious instruction is 
e^iven. It would hardly be the right thing to take 
all religious instruction out of the schools, as has 
been done in America. As long as the whole peo- 
ple is of one denomination, such a measure is 
hardly practical ; but the dead learning by rote of 
religion is certainly the worst feature of Scandi- 
navian school instruction, and the greatest relief 
would come to the schools, if at least part of this 
instruction was taken away and left to the care of ^ 
the clergyman. The general impression of a com- 
parison between the schools in America and those 
at home leaves no room for a doubt that the Amer- 
ican method is much superior. Its superiority is 
certainly shown in the fact that the children here 
like to go to school, while at home the pupils, in 
all schools of -any degree, even up to the universi- 
ties, hate their studies. A good deal of the differ- 
ence is the simple consequence of that circum- 
stance, that the whole people have a much higher 
development in America, than in the old pountries. 
About the higher grades of schools something 
similar may be said, only it must be remembered 
that what we here call colleges and universities, 
generally correspond to the Heal and Latin schools 
of the old countries. At home they have teachers 
with more solid knowledge and better education, 
and teachers for whom the work is the work of a 
lifetime, and not only a stepping stone to some- 
thing else. Furthermore the pupils come to the 
higher schools -better prepared. In the United 
States these higher institutions are of a necessity 
a mixture of what we at hon>e call peasant high 
schools, Borger Skoler, and Oymnasia. There is 
a lack of differentiation in the place of the higher 
American school. We must, however, admit also 
on this point, that their method is superior. The 
pupils work much more themselves, the first con- 
dition for true development, and they have much 
more freedom in selecting their studies, which is 
another great advantage. It will take a longtime 
before the higher schools at home can get rid of that 
miserable dead training, which does not give any 
knowledge worth having, nor develop the facul- 
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as a branch of instruction, with the classic lan- 
guafi:es. We agree entirely with several authors 
who lately have laid stress on this branch as the 
most important means of education, much supe- 
rior as well to languages as to science and mathe- 
matics. There is, however, far from such a rec- 
ommendation by single reformers to the practical 
transformation of the whole system. 

Nowhere, however, do we feel more distinctly 
how backward our old countries are in all the great 
questions of life, than when we look to that which 
ought to be their greatest honor, the old seats of 
the highest learning: the universities. These old 
institutions, richly endowed with money from the 
governments and swarming with the best youth 
of the people, ought certainly to represent the 
highest hopes of the nations. They can gener- 
ally without any difficulty secure the services of 
the ablest men in the countries. These are not, 
as they are in America, attracted by practical po- 
sitions in railroads, banks, etc., but find at the 
universities a position honored fihove anything 
else they can get hold of. Nevertheless, the uni- 
versities do not by any means fulfill what should 
be expected of them. They are in Sweden lo- 
cated in two small towns, Upsala and Lund, and 
though in Norway and Denmark they are located 
in the capitals, Ghristiania and Copenhagen, they 
are all of them rather antiquated institutions. A 
late professor of history in Copenhagen used to 
say, when he spoke about the transition from the 
middle ages to modern times, that " the Monas- 
teries were abolished, but the Universities pre- 
served,'' and the sarcasm was not altogether wrong. 
It is sufficient to remember that it is still customary 
for professors in many branches to waste the time 
by dictating day after day, when they could just 
as well use the press. It is true that the universi- 
ties of the United States can not at once arrive at 
the same scientific height as most of the universi- 
ties of Europe, but it is also true that the practical 
requirements of instruction in most cases are much 
better fulfilled here than there. The great ad- 
vantages of the American institutions compared 
with those of the Scandinavian countries, Ger- 
many, and other countries in Europe, are that the 
young men work more, and that they have more 
freedom of studies. In the Scandinavian coun- 
tries the students have the liberty to do anything 
they like, but they are bound in their studies. 
In America the case is just reversed. It is re- 
markable to fi^e how difficult it seems to be to 
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Their bad arrangement oripples a large amount of 
the best forces of the people. Their yery duty 
is to lead the van in the whole civilization. 

In all three countries^ however, reform of 
education is under discussion. The common 
schools were first arranged in a tolerable manner 
in Denmark, where the law of 1814 was very 
good for its time. There seems, however, at 
present to be a greater movement forward in Swe- 
den, where reforms were not generally introduced 
until 1840. A law about the extension of school 
instruction in Denmark of 1856 needs still many 
complements. The private so-called peasant high- 
schools embrace only a small part of the popula- 
tion. There ought to be higher schools for every- 
body above the age of the common schools, which 
is fourteen years. A government high school for 
girls is the object of a new bill in the Danish Parlia- 
ment. Still other reforms are necessary. It seems 
that the new government in Norway will seek its 
greatest merit in the reform of the school system, 
which in certain respects is still more needed in 
Norway than in any of the other countries. This 
is a purpose well worth a progressive democratic 
government. It can hardly be expected that there 
will be sufficient knowledge to reform at the same 
time the highest schools of the country. 

N. C. FREDEBIKaBlir. 



Beminiscbnces of H« C Andebsen. 






A DIALOGUE. 
I. 

One evening Mr. B. and Mr. 0., occupying two 
seats to the right in the orchestra of the Boyal 
Theatre in Copenhagen, were talking about H. C. 
Andersen, and the talk was not exactly in a strain 
of admiration, when the latter entered from the 
opposite side and took his seat, smiling, bowing, 
nodding to all sides, saluting with his fingers to 
the lips, to the heart, with a profusion of anima- 
tion in the whole person, which contrasted singu- 
larly with that expression of half-sad vacancy which 
fell over his face, as soon as he felt securely seated 
with his back to the audience. 

^'I feel,*' continued Mr. C, with his eyes on 
Andersen, '^a kind of aversion to that man, for 
which I can give no satisfactory reason, perhaps 
no reason at all, but which more than once has 
made me avoid his company.'* 

"The feeling is reciprocal,*' answered Mr. B., 
with a discreet smile, and then he added, hesita- 
tingly, but with an open, direct, intended sincerity 



Mr. G. arose, went straight to Andersen, told 
him the story, and asked for an explanation. 

Andersen looked up, completely bewildered and 
frightened. But suddenly he rose, took Mr. 0. by 
the arm, dragged him out in the anteroom and 
along the corridor, all the while whispering in a 
low, flurried voice: ''Come! cornel the man is in 
despair. We must make haste. Ton don't know 
what one feels, when one has done such a thing. 
He might take his own life," etc. At the other 
end of the corridor they overtook Mr. B., hurrying 
on his overcoat, and with a face which gave the 
explanation more plainly and more fully than any 
words of Andersen could have done. But Ander- 
sen said nothing. He just caught the flying foe 
around the waist, and immediately began to help 
bim off the overcoat, all the while patting him on 
the shoulder, stroking him on the cheek, and try- 
ing to console and comfort him. '' It is nothing. 
Such freaks human nature is liable to. Don't 
lose your good evening on account of that non- 
sense," etc. 

Not one word about lying or slandering. Not 
one word about forgiving and forgetting. Noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing, but the intensest anxiety, 
the tenderest exertions, to blot out forever the 
evil which had been done, and restore the evil- 
doer to his own true self. 

II. 

"Yes, just like Andersen." Was that not the 
favorite phrase in every mouth when something 
was told of him ? Mr. C. , however, makes no allow- 
ance for his way of saluting his friends. Every 
king or prince has to salute that way. Andersen 
had a kingdom in our souls; the greater our imagi- 
nation, the more powerful his sway. Did we not 
court him? "Andersen will read a story," would 
be the signal for the hostess to have her best easy 
chair rolled forth, a glass of water, some preserves, 
on a small table placed near it — and evil tongues 
would say "some hassocks to adore on." I never 
saw any. If she was wise she would provide her 
critical friends with engravings or rare photo- 
graphs in a side-room. 

The circle was formed; perfect silence. If he 
was well disposed, what a treat! The better we 
listened the better he read; we literally hung on 
his lips. A glance would take in our expressions — 
once in a while feed upon them — and Andersen 
had suffered so much in his early youth from 
what he supposed to be slights, that he was de- 
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pointment it would be to his friends, not to get a 
smile from H. G. Andersen. 

He hated to hear aboat deaths and sickness, but 
would himself entertain not only his friends but 
the public with toothaches. 

He did not object to a goodnatured smile or a 
jest at his expense, would eyen provoke it; but 
the least vestige of malice, often unconscious, 
would make him perfectly furious. 

"What a child you are, Andersen!" "All 
right,'' he answered pleasantly; " but, you know, 
only those who become little children shall enter 
into the kingdom of God.'' He m^ant it, fully 
and truly. 

" Our heavenly Father," " Eternity," etc., were 
not empty words in his mouth. He had a pray- 
ing mother and he believed in her prayers. 

"What is this, Andersen?" asked a friend, 
entering his bed-room and seeing a long rope coiled 
upon a table. " That? Ohl hum! don't you see, 
there is only one entrance to the house. If the 
^ stairs should burn I would be burned up alive; 
now, 1 have had a hook, a strong hook, placed 
outside the window. I wake up! I see the flames! 
I hurry to the window, put this loop on the hook, 
slide down triumphant — saved II" "But these 
gloves? " " Well, if I had not had them I should 
have hurt my hands awfully," and he sat down 
pale, excited, from this terrible experience. 

How could it be otherwise? Andersen had not 
had any occasion to develop moral power or dis- 
crimination before his confirmation. His father, 
a poetical nature, did not take any pleasure in 
his trade; he despised it, always pining for that 
higher culture he could not reach; he was dissatis- 
fied and critical. His hard-working, unselfish 
mother, who strove hjard to make both ends meet, 
and still found, time to make the little room bright 
with flowers, songs and shining copper pans; and 
his brave old grandmother, whose visits and small 
gifts were the great events of his life, were his 
sole companions. How should that little boy, 
isolated from other children, reared and sheltered 
in that little room, develop any independence. To 
him it came with his confirmation, as we say; 
then he began to feel himself strengthening into a 
man. When he took up the responsibility of his 
own soul, he took up the work he felt it was given 
him to do, and knew that his heavenly father would 



III. 

Nevertheless, Andersen was not what we call a 
great character. Entirely free from hatred, from 
envy, from that egotism which allows a man to 
put his foot noiselessly on his neighbor's right; 
entirely free from the least taint of anything 
odious or vicious, he lacked something of that 
positive force which we cannot help admiring even 
in cases in which it would be more proper simply 
to fear it. In his soul, as with a revolving light, 
there was something intermittent, which made 
him intense and striking in the moment, but which 
prevented him from fully realizing that which 
grows through years and years in silent continuity, 
without having any special hour of manifestation. 
Once when he heard the sailor boys of the neigh- 
borhood call him "Our ape," he exclaimed indig- 
nantly: "I am such as the Lord has made me." 
It was true, but it was a little too true. He 
remained a child to his death. His life expresses 
a beautiful destiny, but there is no history in it. 
It was marked with great gifts and singular 
vicissitudes, with perfect faith and unflinching 
perseverance, but there was no trace in it of that 
self-training toward an inborn ideal, which con- 
stitutes the great character. It looks more like 
the life of a flower; nature said, blossom, and it 
blossomed. 

The principal force in him was his imagination. 
The boldness with which Andersen's imagination 
attacked the strangest objects, the precision with 
which it struck them, the energy with which it 
handled them, the voracity with which it fed upon 
them, actually reminded one of that most auda- 
cious, most obstinate, most cruel of all birds of 
prey, the sparrow-hawk. In one of his novels he 
describes what a man feels, who, falling over- 
board and sinking into a mackerel-shoal, is eaten 
up by the flshes. The description is overwhelm- 
ing; it might be administered as a swooniug-dose; 
and it js probably true. In another of his novels 
he describes the sound frozen and the ice break- 
ing up on account of a change in the current. 
The description is very elaborate and minute; it 
occupies a whole chapter. I have had that chap- 
ter examined by scientists who were fully conver- 
sant both with the relation between ice and running 
water, and with the relation between atmospheric 
changes and the corresponding changes of marine 
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with a little smile, and in all it ended with amaze- 
ment and enthusiasm. The description is true. 
To this may be added first, that it contains not 
one scientific observation, not one scientific term, 
but moves on, giving only that which would pre- 
sent itself to the eye and ear of any spectator; 
next it is as rich to the ear as to the eye. The 
sucking, heaving, sighing, clicking, booming, 
bellowing of the water below, the fluttering, 
whistling, whining, yelling, roaring of the wind 
above, fills the imagination to the very brim; and 
this is a merit which even now is very rare, and 
which, at the time when the description' was 
made, was an astonishing innovation. 

No less remarkable was Andersen's imagina- 
tion, when it had to deal, not with grand and 
strange occurrences in natural life, but with small 
and everyday, though often very complex, phe- 
nomena. The philosophy of the old ducks under 
the nettle-ferns, the criticism of the wise hens 
of the barnyard, the lectures of the sparrow- 
mother under the eaves, the love affairs between 
the leaden soldier from the play-box and the 
dancer cut out of a piece of paper, etc., etc. — 
often by a single queer word, as if by a twinkling 
of the eye, they flash upon the reader — an insight 
in real life, in its truth and its follies, in its 
beauty and its shortcomings, in its whole moral 
order, such as it is and such as it ought to be, 
which is sought for in vain in the cumbrous 
descriptions of the naturalists of our time. I 
have seen children flushed with excitement by 
reading about the first sun-ray of spring; how ''it 
knocked at the door,'^ and how the seed under the 
ground cried out: ''Gome in! come inl'' I have 
seen old men startled by that trenchant satire 
which, from the antics of all those fire-pokers 
and candle-snuffers, fell upon themselves and 
their surroundings. I have more than once 
heard a dispute settled, under a roar of laughter, 
by a few sentences of Andersen, which opened a 
window where everybody imagined a solid wall, 
and let in a flood of unexpected light. There 
was a wonderful power of condensation in his 
imagination, and it was always vividly felt, 
though it was rarely fully understood, because it 
resulted in an airy little picture, and not in a 
ponderous formula of technical terms. 

But even Andersen's imagination was inter- 
mittent. It came and went like good luck; no- 
body knew when or why. In his writings, the 
charm lies in the style rather than in the compo- 



single occurrence in human life he might exhaust 
in all its depth. But a whole man, or a whole 
destiny, he looked upon as a kind of enigma, 
whose solution he expected to find hereaiter. 
This peculiarity, however, which, with many 
another author, would indicate a lack of depth, 
was with him simply expressive of the peculiar 
character of his powers. They might flame up 
into a huge conflagration, but they seldom, if 
ever, burned with a steady flre. Sometimes his 
imagination was dead, so that even the stars 
shone in vain, and at other times it became 
completely uncontrollable. When cholera broke 
out in Copenhagen in 1854, Andersen fled imme- 
diately. He took the flrst train he could get, 
and when he arrived at Roskilde — some sixteen 
miles from Copenhagen, but as far as the train at 
that time would take him — he fell upon the old 
host of the inn with a myriad of distracted ques- 
tions: '^ Don't you think I look pale? Do yon 
suppose I shall have the cholera? Let me have a 
little water — no! for heaven's sake, give me some 
milk — nol port wine — no! post-horses for Smyr- 
na!" 

IV. 

And, therefore, ''Do not read Andersen's 
* Story of My Life,'" is my advice to anybody who 
has got his works for a New Years or Christmas 
present. The words of Goethe, "Candid only 
when unconscious, as a child, thy consciousness is 
death to thee," ought to have kept Andersen 
from writing that book. He had a sharp eye for 
the odd eccentric, occurrences of life, and when 
told by him, in his naive graphic way, without 
other commentaries than a bright gleam of the 
eye, they were witty, but when retold, and put 
down in dead letters, they often became absurd. 
He has given us his life, his feelings, everything 
that was his, in his works, when his friends 
wanted his autobiography; they are responsible 
for the mistake he made in giving us '' The Won- 
der Story of my Life." He went to work pub- 
lishing in chronological order, his notes, his diary, 
even scraps from- the newspapers, everything. 
Goethe gave us " Dichtung und Wahrheit"; An- 
dersen, "Wahrheit" alone. And what that 
means the reader may discover by comparing for 
instance his life on Fehr as told in the ''Two 
Baronesses," with his visit to Fehr in hi^ Life's 
story ; in the latter we only learn where he dined, 
with whom, and what "Stories he read to the 
kineand queen of Denmark." 
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the different people he visited^ he delighted in 
folk-lore traditions, and tells us about them in a 
picturesque, fascinating way. Andersen is an able 
cicerone. He takes us to Italy, Greece, Spain, 
Denmark, and his novels may obtain historical in- 
terest when those customs and pageants he de- 
scribes are disappearing, and are no morD. The 
'* Deer Garden '' (Dyrehaven), for instance, a kind 
of summer fair held in an old forest near Copen- 
hagen, has in his description an interest just 
like that of an old Dutch picture I saw some 
days ago, representing a procession in New York ; 
the guilds marching on, and Peter Stnyvesant at 
the head of them ; the brave burghers rather glad 
with wine, and with difBculty managing to keep 
their different standards straight. Their quaint 
dresses, their emblems, now a barrel, now a brush, 
now two bottles whose necks meet at the end of 
the pole, tell in a few minutes the story of early 
life in New Holland ; and so the stories of Ander- 
sen make life in those countries real to us. 

A critic in the November number of The Dial 
says, speaking of Andersen, 'Uhat he had only 
one criterion of people: those who praised his 
works were good people, those who did not, were 
a malignant and blackhearted lot, who would get 
come up with on the day of judgment.'' This is a 
natural conclusion from a study of Andersen's 
life, but if the critic had known the man better, 
he would have known also, that his idea was not 
to consign people to the pit — as Benvenuto Cellini 
did — no, on the contrary, when everything came 
to be known, then he believed they would *'be 
sorry they had been so hard upon'' H. C. Ander- 
sen, and that it would be *'all right." Some of 
his best friends criticised him severely. Mrs. 
Hartmann would not even see some of his plays. 
He tells us himself how, at last, touched by his 
hurrying out to find a little boy of hers that was 
lost, she said: '^Andersen is good! I'll go and 
see ^Ole Lukeie' (the Sandman), and if he brings 
back the boy 111 even see * More than Pearls and 
Gold.'" She laughed at him to his face, laughed 
him out of discontent ; but her death took the 
sunshine out of his life, so he says in his loving 
heart-felt words about her. Mrs. Lassoe, his moth- 
erly friend, was a remarkably pure and true nature. 
She had a fine ear for every half true or sen- 
timental word, and never hesitated to give Ander- 
sen a bit of her mind, when he exaggerated 
or amplified. He loved her with his whole soul. 
''It ever I wrote a true and pure book I owe it to 



lin, the daughter of his benefactor, would often 
shame him out of his self-pity. Her nonsense 
acted upon him like a cold showerbath; it strength- 
ened him Miss Wulf's sharp intellect had a great 
part in forming his character. He was a bashful 
man, often painfully so, and when he spoke of his 
power he always spoke of it as a " gift," in a 
thankful way. To himself he was " Lykkepeer "; 
he believed in his star, or better, as he himself 
puts it in one of his poems to his mother, in his 
mother's prayers. A love story he tells us of in a 
little rhyme, with a motto from Heine : " Him- 
melhoch jauchzend, zum Tode betrubt, glucklich 
allein ist die Seele, die liebt," and the motto 
characterizes the man perfectly. Andersen was 
always *^ exalted unto heaven," or *^sad unto 
death." A love has always a part, more or less, 
in a book of his. But his passion for Jenny Lind 
having attracted a good deal of notice, and both 
kind and unkind comment, he grew more careful. 
In some of his last novels, ''At vsere eller ikke 
vaere," in which he fixed the question "to be or 
not to be" in a simple, naive way, the lady, 
whose conversation had a large part in the com- 
position, is only designated by the first letter of 
the heroine's first name, but the designation is 
true. 

Andersen was educated by two women, his 
mother and his grandmother. This stately old 
loving grandam was a woman of some education, 
and when the family lost everything, she went to 
work as a gardener and supported her insane 
husband. His mother sang to him, told him 
stories, but kept him aloof from other children. 
Her only ambition to see him in college was satis- 
fied, but at what cost to her sensitive boy, who 
had to be placed, almost a man, with the very first 
beginners, she never knew, for, whatsoever he may 
have suffered during those first years, his letters to 
his mother were hopeful. Everybody seemed to 
think themselves called upon to educate Andersen. 
Men who did not know how to make allowances 
for his peculiarities, often wounded him deeply ; 
even children would try to lead him. Telling 
stories one day, and a story of his own, a little girl 
cried out : " No, Andersen, that's too bad, you do 
not even know your own stories," and, answering 
a glance from her mamma, she continued, "but it 
is so ; I'll go and get the book." How well I re- 
member his tall, gaunt figure, his shining boots, 
his well brushed hair, and his sweet smile as he, 
stooDiner down to her. and Batting her head. 
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hands, always busy fingering something. When 
he was " very good/' he would get paper and scis- 
sors and cut out playthings for his little friends. 
Chinese theatres with dancing girls standing on 
the tip of their toes, butterflies with a dancing 
girl pirouetting on each wing, windmills with a 
human head, miller and mill in one, with a ladder 
at the door or in the stomach, hearts in which now 
a bear, now a girl, now a chimneysweeper, with 
his ladder, are cut out, — are still treasured by 
former friends. In Sweden, a woman seeing some 
of these, asked him for some new patterns for her 
cakes, and rewarded him with a taste of them. 
His imagination, his strength and his weakness, 
often led him astray. As a child it made him 
lecture to the old women in the hospital on ana- 
tomi^l subjects, he even seized apiece of chalk and 
gave them a fancy sketch of liver and lungs and so 
forth. No wonder they thought him too wise to 
live! He often had a perception, distinct, as 
though by intuition,of his friends' opinions and feel- 
ings, and this gift, always a two-edged sword, often 
brought him unnecessary pain. " Why did you 
leave so early, Andersen ?" "Oh, I don't know. 
Well, Mr.^C. looked at me." Mr. C. was certainly 
innocent ; he did not even know that he had 
looked at Andersen, but he was not delighted to 
meet H. C. Andersen, and Andersen felt it. 



Andersen was in an eminent sense of the word 
the children's poet. The influence he has exer- 
cised, and is still exercising in Denmark, through 
the children, is incalculable. Nevertheless, his 
personal relation to children was rather curious. 
When a dozen or a hundred of them were present, 
he felt at home and was sure to captivate them; 
but face to face with one single child he often felt 
embarrassed and generally made the child feel shy. 

He had many gifts which made it easy for him 
to approach and conquer children. His power of 
condensation was one of them. Some people 
think that all mental food given to children 
ought first to be ground down to a powder as 
fine as dust — "abbreviated to the scope of the 
young understanding"; and then soaked in water 
until it becomes a slippery palaver — "accommo- 
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birds and whistling winds and rustling leaves, 
and when he read them aloud he would make the 
whole room living with the voices of nature. Bat 
there was in his imitations nothing of that gross 
mechanical counterfeiting which may deceive and 
even frighten, but which also provokes and irri- 
tates. Nobody ever mistook his imitations for 
realities, and yet the images were so vivid and so 
exact that they never failed to produce intense 
delight. He was a great admirer of Madame 
Ristori, and once in a great company he wound up 
an enthusiastic description of her representation 
of Lady Macbeth in the sleep-walking scene with 
the exclamation: " She does not act it, she dances 
it!" General astonishment. In his excitement, 
however, he probably forgot himself a little, for 
he was in company rather retiring, and, stepping 
back a few paces, he actually began to dance 
Madame Ristori 's Lady Macbeth. But tall, pale, 
ill-shaped, and awkward, as he was, with a few 
movements he gave a perfectly distinct and per- 
fectly correct idea of the marvelous plastic power 
of that grand actress. 

But Andersen's idea of what a child is, though 
easily realized by a fiock of children, was as easily 
contradicted by one single child. He considered 
a child a piece of innocence, an angel without 
wings, and when that angel did something which 
was not entirely innocent, he liked to consider the 
deed as an unconscious imitation of the follies of 
grown-up people. It is, however, no use denying 
it: there are people, and there are many of them, 
to whom innocence is not the heaven from which 
they fell, not a dream which has vanished, and 
upon which they look back with sorrow, but an 
acquired ideal which they feel should be reached 
sometime and somehow, and towards which tbev 
perhaps are striving with bent back ; and this 
means that there are children, and many of them, 
whose very first act of self-consciousness is a crime, 
in the full psychological and moral meaning of 
the word. A child is a bundle of possibilities, 
and its whole innocence consists in its possibilities 
not yet having become realities. But if ever we 
shall have a psychology which is competent to 
explain anything, and a moral which is able to 
take the command, we must do away with this 
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that he actually looked upon any strongly marked 
element of character in a child of ten or twelve, 
years as monstrous. 



VI. 

There can be only one opinion of the efFect of 
Andersen's "Wonder Stories'' on children. A 
mother asked, some time ago, "What shall I do 
to educate, to form, to cultivate my children's 
imagination?" She was answered, "Give them 
Andersen's stories." What quantity of trashy 
books do not the children read! Some of those 
so-called Sunday-school books are often nothing 
but a sad mixture of millinery and Bible text. 
Andersen teaches children that they have a Father 
in heaven who cares for them personally, cares for 
every animal and plant as well; that crime, un- 
truth, wickedness, vanity are always found out; 
or, rather, that they carry their own punishment. 
And have you anything better to offer? 

In Andersen's novels, if sin is spoken of, it is 
never made attractive. The stories are so well 
told that they will interest the young, and teach 
them a good deal besides. Andersen's deep 
and true love for his mother gave him a sort 
of second-sight of our love for our children. 
Bead his beautiful poem, "Rabbi Meyer." It 
can only lose by translation. In the original 
Danish, its rhythm is marvelously full and deep. 
We see the proud, learned rabbi teaching in the 
synagogue on a beautiful day. His heart is full; 
speaking about the wanderings and the sufferings 
of his people, be prophesies a new era: "We have 
suffered, but our sons shall bring in the full har- 
vest." Alas! that very moment the bodies of his 
sons are carried to his home; his wife is kneeling 
heart-broken at their couch. When he returns, 
she meets him in the hall. None but she shall 
tell him. The room is prepared for the Sabbath; 
together they light the silver lamps. "Where 
are my sons? I did not see them at the syna- 
gogue." " They have come home," she answered, 
bringing him the cup for the Sabbath blessing. 
He rejoices and gives thanks. "Where are the 
boys? Call them!" "They ure near; but, rabbi, 
thou art my wisdom, my strength; thou must 
help me. A friend gave me a treasure several 
years ago; now he claims it; must I give it back 
again?'' "How can you doubt it, daughter of Is- 
rael?" "But, rabbi, don't you see my anguish? 



cheek, she leads him to the couch, and unveils 
the bodies of their departed sons. 

He calls his sons in his passionate grief; calls 
upon Ood to reveal what sin of his has called 
down this great punishment. "Dead, dead! my 
hope, my all is dead!" His violent grief dis- 
tresses her, but, turning away from him, she 
"felt the spirit of God in her heart," and said, 
"Babbi, just now you told me to give up what 
was claimed by its true owner; it would be a sin, 
you said, to waver." 

Then his soul was lifted up and comforted; he 
was strong and hopeful as never before; he was able 
to say, "The Lord gave; the Lord hath taken away; 
the Lord's name be praised. They are not dead. 
They sleep; peace be with them. He whom God 
will bless shall find a wife faithful — ^pure as tested 
gold." "The Story of a Mother," the one chosen 
to be translated in fifteen language at Andersen's 
anniversary, shows the same true appreciation of 
a mother's best love. 

Andersen, in a dedication of a copy of his 
"Wonder Stories," says of it: "Here is the key, 
if I may call it so, that unlocks the gate of the 
garden that surrounds the castle of Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen's kingdom." Take the key, and 
when you have followed him through his works, 
and want to study him in a literary, anatomical 
way, then read his "Story of My Life." 



Five Golden Lines. 



To the Editor of the Scandinavia: 

Have you read Fortuna — Kielland's last 
book? For I have. But you need not be afraid; 
I am not going to write a criticism of it. I only 
want to make one single remark on it, or, rather, 
on the five last lines of it. 

You know that as soon as He and She have 
fairly got each other, and the other dramatis 
personce begin to form groups beside the happy 
couple, we rise from our seats and make haste to 
get out of the theatre. We will not listen to that 
Finis PolonicB, We will not listen to that ^^Atnen! 
Amen!'* It is to us a mere ceremony, and we 
hate anything merely ceremonial. And other 
people are like us. The more intensely inter- 
ested an audience has been in. a p^«^y> *^® moM^ 
abrupt and noisy is always tlxis break-off. The 
last five lines of a good drama ^.xe never heard. 

The reason is very simple. There was a time 
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intentions of the man, an acknowledgment of the 
humble merits of the play and an assertion of 
the good moral of the design; and there was a 
time when every audience actually relished such a 
captatio benevolenticB, and probably would have 
felt offended if it had not been offered. That 
time has now gone by — long ago— but its effect is 
still visible, both on the play-writers and the play- 
goers. Of course, no dramatist of our time would 
think of approaching his public with a vo8 plaudite 
in the old style; but it is, nevertheless, true that 
very few of them understand how to stop when 
the end has come. They all want to make a polite 
bow, an elegant «oWw, a little flourish of five lines.* 
And as for us — the disgust of the old ceremony is 
in our blood, just as the disgust of his father's 
frying-pan is in the blood of the new-born chicken. 
The least smell in the air of an official parting 
scene makes us run away, panic-stricken. 

But is the case not exactly the same with novel- 
writers and novel-readers? All my mother^s 
novels — I mean the novels my mother read — 
finished up with a goodly-sized chapter in which we 
were told that, after all their troubles and tribula- 
tions, the young couple finally settled down in the 
old mansion; that they lived there in great happi- 
ness; that they had a child every Christmas eve; 
that all their boys were named Peter, after the 
father, and all their girls Lise, after the mother, 
etc., etc. I disliked those chapters; they seemed 
to take from me everything the book had 
given to me. I soon learned to skip them, and 
I noticed that my mother skipped them, too. 
Now, I am well aware that modern novel-writers 
are not so luxuriant in superfluities as the old ones 
were. But I still find a story which actually moves 
on to the last line — a very rare thing. To judge 
from the manner in which they begin and end 
their books, one would think that even the novel- 
writers of this very hour consider it necessary to 
give the canvass a broad gilt frame — as if the 
imagination of the reader were nothing but a dead 
wall to hang pictures on. I am also aware that, 
in his later works, Eielland is trying to construct 
his story on an entirely new plan. He looks upon 
that he is going to tell us as upon a stream of 
running water, and when the individual characters 
and the individual destinies have reached the high- 
est significance they can acquire with respect to 
human life in general, he pours the whole flood 
through a violent cataract into the great ocean. 



♦The lastrepligii^ of Emilf * — 

iinr>nnAo{niifl nnnfAsalr— 



Fattige Folk is laid out on this scheme, and the 
closing chapter of the book is nearly grand.* 
But so inured are novel-readers to the common 
method, with its peculiar shimmering and skip- 
ping business, that I think it not only appropriate, 
but necessary, to tell them, in the most emphatic 
way I know how, that the five last lines of Fortuna 
are the true and real end of the story, the most 
important in the whole composition, the best 
Kielland ever wrote, an inspiration of a high 
order. Whether he found those lines ten years 
ago. and has kept them ripening in his heart for 
all that time; or whether they broke forth, volcano- 
like, from the glowing passion of the moment's 
conception, I know not; but I know that, when 
he put them down on the paper, they flushed his 
face with joy, and every one who reads the book 
will know it, too. 

But what then do those marvelous five lines 
contain? Yea, he would be a big fool who should 
undertake to tell that, bigger, at all events, than 
I am. For it cannot be told. Should any one 
feel tempted to open the book at the wrong end 
and glance over the lines, he will be very much 
surprised, for he will find nothing but a very plain 
and simple statement of a very common and in- 
significant event. But let him reach them through 
the right way, and he shall find that they are 
golden. They have the true characteristic of gold. 
For what is your gold, when your camel breaks 
down and you sit alone on the corpse in the midst 
of Sahara? And what is it, when you step from 
the train in London or Paris, and take a cab to go 
and see the elephant? It is nothing, and it is 
everything, according to circumstances, and so are 
those five lines. But about these gold-bearing, 
something might perhaps be said with profit. 

There is a difficulty about all Kielland's books. 
We are used to consider history as a tremendous 
fight between God and Satan, and though we do 
not apply that view personally, when we study 
history, because there is too much reason in us, 
too much science in our time, to allow of such 
nonsense, we do apply it officially, in the pulpit 
and on the stump. Furthermore, we are used to 
dividing all human beings, the atoms of history, 
into angels and devils, and though we do not 
make that distinction personally in our every- 
day intercourse with our fellow-men, because 
there is too much conscience in us, too much 
morality in our time to allow of such an injustice, 
we do make it officiallv, in the school and in the 
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court-room. From the official sphere, the field of 
ceremonies, this dualism — which came into the 
world with the installation of the first priest, and 
will remain there for some time after the last 
priest has gone — has gradually penetrated into 
the half official sphere which we call literature. 
There are multitudes of novel-readers who will 
only read ahout angels and devils, about that 
which they can despise, and hate, and abhor, or 
about that which they can admire, and love, and 
worship; and even the educated reader, the really 
cultured mind, wishes to find in a novel a point 
on which he can fix his sympathy. But Kielland 
is very stubborn in this respect. He absolutely 
refuses to enter for this taste. His worst devils 
oscillata between our laughter and our pity, and 
even his finest angels have a spot on the ascension- 
robe. I don't mean to say^hat this is a fault, 
for I am not writing criticism. But I have found 
it a difficulty. Haven't you ? 

And this difficulty has actually been doubled 
or even trebled in the present book. First, all 
the characters which have been placed so far down 
in the foreground as to have a fair chance of 
laying hold on the reader's sympathy, grow worse 
and worse, as they develop. Abraham Lvdahl 
is somewhat weak in the beginning of the book, 
more than problematic in the middle, and a com- 
plete wretch at the end. Clara, his wife, is a thin 
nature, singularly mixed together of refinement 
and coarseness, and she becomes a bundle of un- 
mixed rascality. What little sympathy any of the 
principal characters might at first have awakened, 
is gradually lost or even turned into aversion. 
Next, when at last the wreck comes, when every 
character has been steeped in degradation and 
depravity, when every relation has been dissolved 
into meanness and foulness, and scandal, and 
crime lie open in the street, Kielland says — and 
he says it without the least trace of indignation or 
equicism, with a dry, cool seriousness, an if he 
were simply adding together a column of figures 
in an infallible ledger— that this heap of moral 
misery is very far from making any disturbance 
in human life, such as it now is; that, on the con- 
trary, this stinking perversion of human nature 
fits admirably into the social evolution, such as it 
now is; that this gateway into hell is the true 



know not whence of the whole human race end- 
ing its course on earth by universal suicide, actu- 
ally draws nearer to the reader. One gasps after 
a sniff of fresh air. One fumbles after a strip of 
paper to cling to. The sight is completely un- 
bearable. But then — then came those five golden 
lines, and with a great halloa, I sent the book 
dancing toward the ceiling, jumped down the 
street till I found a place lit up, burst upon the 
drowsy waiter, and, asking for the best to be had 
in the den, I placed one goblet over there, toward 
the northeast, and one in front of myself, poured 
into the bottom of my purse, and — Skaal Kielland! 
Yours truly. 

Dr. Tillbuby. 



The Joms«Yikixos« 



THR ICKULNDIG 8AOA BBTOU) BT JI70. B. t>*tt.t,»h. 

II. JOMSBORO. 

As Olof, Palnatoke's wife, died the summer 
after Svend's festival, he took a dislike to Bretland 
and resolved to pass his time on the seas. He set 
Bjorn to rule the kingdom, while he went on 
Viking cruises with thirty ships, harrying the 
coasts of Scotland and Ireland, gaining both 
wealth and fame. In this manner he spent twelve 
summers; the thirteenth he started with forty 
ships to plunder the coasts of the Baltic, especially 
Yendland. 

When Burislaf, the king of the Vends, heard 
of his arrival, he worried, especially as he was 
told that victory almost always crowned Palna- 
toke's attempts. He therefore sent messengers to 
Palnatoke to offer him peace, friendship, and the 
province of Jom, if he would be the king's friend 
and help him defend the kingdom. Palnatoke 
accepted the offer. 

He at once built a large and strong fortress on 
the seashore on both sides of an inlet from the 
sea, with gigantic walls, and called the place 
Jomsborg. Inside he made a harbor, so large 
that three hundred longships could easily find 
room there. The harbor was secured by iron 
gates, over which was thrown an immense arch, 
surmounted by a stone tower, armed with engm^s 
for throwing stones. 

To draw valiant men thither and to make ttie 
i^lflno nnfi of fitrfincrth n.n(\ nowor Piilnatolcn ^^'^ 
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must utter a frightened word or show the lenst 
sign of fear, however fearful or dangerous the 
outlook might be. All who joined the brother- 
hood must promise to avenge each others' death. 
No one must spread any report, as all matters to 
be known should first be published by Palnatoke, 
the chief. No woman was to be allowed in the 
fortress. No one must be away from the fortress 
more than three nights without leave from the 
chief. All booty must be equally divided, and 
Palnatoke was to rule all, as the chief. 

These laws were strictly kept; the Joms- 
vikings cruised every summer and harried different 
lands; they were looked upon as the best warriors 
in the North, no other body of men were thought 
their equals in prowess or warlike deeds. 

Vesete, at tbat time, was ruling Bomholm; he 
had two sons — Bue, called the Stout, and Sigurd 
Kappe; also a daughter — Thorgunna. Bue was 
not a handsome man, but one of brave appear- 
ance; he was quick-tempered, arrogant and strong, 
a powerful warrior, and a man of few words. Sigurd 
Kappe was handsome, of easy manners, brave, 
good in war, but quiet and hard to get along with. 
Thorgunna was a widow, and King Svend wooed 
her for Palnatoke^s son Aage, whom the king 
treated with all his former friendship, in spite of 
the quarrel with the father. The king's wooing 
being successful, Aage married Thorgunna, and 
had by her a son named Vagn. Vagn became the 
largest and handsomest man of his time, and early 
excelled in feats of arms and all bodily exer- 
cises ; but, even while very young, he was wild, 
unruly and hard to manage. Before he was 
nine years old, he had already killed three men. 
He often staid with his grandfather Vesete on 
Bomholm. Of all his kin, he liked Bue the 
best, to whom he always listened with the utmost 
respect. 

Sealand was then ruled by Harald Jarl, gen- 
erally called Strutharald, because of a strut, or 
gold feather, which he wore in his hat. He had 
two sons, Sigvald and Thorkel; also a daughter, 
Tofa. Sigvald was tall, well formed, quick, active 
and brave. He had an ill-shaped nose, but beau- 
tiful eyes. Thorkel was taller than other men, 
hence he was called " den Hoje," the Tall.* Both 
brothers were wise and great warriors. 



viged them to go, saying: **lt is about time you 
look around and do something for yourselves." 
They asked him for money and food for their trip, 
but he said: "You must get what you need for 
yourselves, or stay at home.'* They started with 
two hundred picked men, and, landing on Bom- 
holm, plundered one of Vesete's best farms, from 
whence they carried off cattle, food, clothing, and 
other things, and then continued on to Jomsborg, 
where they lay to before the harbor gates. 

Palnatoke went up into the tower, and asked 
who steered the ships. Sigvald answered: "We 
are Jarl Strutharald*s sons, and wish to join the 
Jomsborgers, together with those of our men 
whom you may find worthy.'* Palnatoke con-' 
suited his men, who, however, bade him do as he 
pleaded. The gates were then opened, when Sig- 
vald and Thorkel rowed into the harbor. Their 
crews were then tried according to the laws of 
Jomsborg; half of them were accepted, while the 
rest had to return. No one stood higher in 
Palnatoke's favor than Strutharald's sons. 



When Vesete heard how Strutharald's sons had 
plundered his richest farm, he ordered his own 
sons to keep quiet, while he went to the king and 
laid the whole matter before him. King Svend 
said: " Do nothing about it at present, for I will 
send word to Strutharald, and ask him to pay for 
what his sons took from you." Vesete went home, 
and Svend sent for Harald, who came at once. 
When the king asked him to make good what his 
sons had plundered from Vesete, he answered: "I 
have no money with which to pay for the mis- 
deeds of young men; besides, they only took a 
few cattle and sheep for food." Then said the 
king: " You can go home again, but now you 
must protect yourself and your goods from the 
wrath of Vesete's sons, for I will have nothing 
more to do with this matter, as you will not follow 
my advice. I think, however, that you are mak- 
ing a bad choice." The Jarl answered: "I shall 
know how to take care of myself; besides, I am 
afraid neither of Vesete nor of his sons." 

As soon as Vesete's sons learned what had 
taken place between the king and Strutharald, 
and what were the last words of the Jarl, they 
sailed for Sealand, plundered three of Harald's 
richest farms, and then returned home. This 
raid was soon known to Harald. who. mind- 
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not follow my advice when this matter could easily 
have been settled, he must now take care of him- 
self." When Harald heard this, he fitted out ten 
ships, landed on Bornholm, pillaged a large tract 
there, and then returned, with fully as much 
booty as Vesete^s sons had carried away from 
Sealand. Vesete, as soon as he learned this new 
outrage, went again to the king, and, after having 
laid the whole matter before him, added: " I fear 
these raids will cause strife in the land, if you do 
not soon step in to stop it." The king answered: 
" I will soon go to Isore-Thing, where I will cite 
Harald to appear; there you shall make friends 
according to the judgment of the wise men of the 
land, and my decision." 

At the appointed time the king came to the 
Thing-sted with fifty ships; Strutharald came 
with twenty, and Vesete with three, but his sons 
did not come. Vesete pitched his tents down by 
the sea, next to the place of meeting; Strutharald 
pitched his higher up, and the king between 
them. Late in the evening, ten ships came sail- 
ing in from Harald's home, which was close to 
the Thing. Their anchors were cast, while the 
chiefs came ashore with their crews, who, fully 
armed and in battle array, advanced to the open 
space set apart for holding the Thing. They were 
Vesete's sons. Bue, who was wearing a splendid 
gold embroidered robe belobging to Strutharald, 
as well as the JarPs hat with the renowned gold- 
strut, said: '^ Jarl Harald, if you know the things 
you see me wear, and are man enough to take 
them back, then I am ready to fight you." But 
the king stepped between them, and said he would 
judge the matter. In the meantime, Bue wanted 
to keep the ornaments, together with two chests 
of gold they had taken from the JarFs house; but 
the king said: ** That is too much; you may keep 
the gold, for which I will give Harald other prop- 
erty, but you must return him his ornaments; it 
would be too great a disgrace if he did not get 
them back." The end of the matter was that Bue 
returned the robe and hat, but kept the gold; 
Sigurd Eappe was to marry Harald^s daughter, 
Tofa, and get as dowry the three farms Bue and 
Sigurd had plundered. All parties were pleased 
with this, and left the Thing for Strutharald's, 
where the wedding was held with great pomp and 
festivities. Tofa returned with Vesete and his 
sons to Bornholm. 
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wished to do everything just as Strutharald's sons 
had done. Arriving at Jomsborg, they were hailed 
from the watch-tower by Palnatoke, who was there 
with Sigvald and Thorkel. Bue stated their 
wishes, when Sigvald asked: ''How did you and 
my father settle the troubles you had before you 
left Denmark? " Bue answered : " So many things 
happened between us that it would be too long a 
story to tell here, but the end of the matter was 
that King Svend settled everything between us 
and pleased us all." Then said Palnatoke to the 
Jomsvikings: "Will you dare trust these men's 
word? I am rather in favor of taking them, for 
I think time will show that very few among us are 
their equals in prowess." The Jomsvikings 
answered: "If you think best, we wish these 
men taken into our brotherhood; should anything 
come up against them later, of which we now 
know nothing, then they, as well as everything 
else here, shall be judged by you." The harbor 
gates were then opened and they came in. Their 
crews were tried, as was the custom; but a Aird 
of them were sent back. 



• When Vagn Aageson had reached the age of 
twelve, he had become so unruly that his kinsfolk 
could do nothing with him; they therefore decided 
his father should give him a ship and fifty men, 
and his grandfather, Vesete, should give the same. 
None of the men were over twenty, nor less than 
eighteen years old. Vagn said he wanted nothing 
else; as for food, clothing and other things needed, 
he would manage to get them for himself. 

He left home with his young warriors, and sailed 
along the Danish coasts, where he plundered with- . 
out mercy, getting all the food, clothing, and arms 
he wanted for his men. Then he steered for 
Jomsborg, where he arrived shortly before sun- 
down. Palnatoke, Sigvald, Thorkel, Bue, and Sig- 
urd were in the watch-tower over the harbor gates, 
and asked who they were. Vagn answered by 
asking if Palnatoke was in the fortress. Palna- 
toke said: "I am Palnatoke; but who are you, 
that come in so bold a manner." Vagn answered: 
"I will not hide my name from you. My name 
is Vagn, and I am your grandson. I have come to 
join your brotherhood. As they could not get 
along with me very well at home, my kinsfolk, 
bought they had seen enough of me, and 
preferred that I should shift for myself/' ^ '*Do 
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to manage me in sach a way that I shall be- 
come a good and useful member of your brother- 
hood; and I trust you will receive us honorably, 
now we have come here." Palnatoke turned to 
the Jomsvikings and asked them if they thought 
it best to accept his kinsman, Vagn. Bue an- 
swered: "Though Vagn thinks more of me than 
of any other of his kinsmen, yet it is my advice 
that he is never allowed to enter this fortress." 
Palnatoke then said to Vagn: "The men here are 
against your coming into the fortress; even your 
own kinsmen, who know you best, are against 
you." " Do those men standing by you," asked 
Vagn, "speak against me? I had not expected 
that from my kinsman Bue." "Yet so it is," 
answered Bue." "What do Strutharald's sons 
have to say in this matter?" asked Vagn. "We 
stand by what has been said," answered Sigvald, 
"and with our will you shall never be one of us." 
Then Palnatoke asked: "How old are you, kins- 
man?" " I shall not lie about it," said Vagn, " I 
am Hre^p years old." "Then you cannot come 
into our brotherhood," answered Palnatoke, " for 
you have not yet by many year» reached the age 
fixed by our laws." " I do not want you to break 
your laws for me," said Vagn, "but you will not 
break them if I am found to be as brave as those 
who have reached the eighteen years or more." 
"It is best you forego your purpose of joining 
us," said Palnatoke, "but because of our kin, I will 
send you to Bjorn in Bretland, and give you half 
of my kingdom there." " It is a friendly offer, 
and a good one," answered Vagn, "yet I will not 
accept it." "What, then, will you have, my wild 
kinsman," cried Palnatoke, " if you will not accept 
so good an offer?" "That I will tell you, Joms- 
vikings," answered Vagn, "I challenge Sigvald 
with two ships and a hundred men to fight me 
with equal numbers. If he retreats, then you 
shall accept us; but if fate serves me as I hope to 
treat him, then we shall sail away. I, therefore, 
dare you, Sigvald, to fight me, if you have the 
courage of a man, and are not a cowardly cur," 
"This boy is not like others of his age," cried 
Palnatoke. "You hear, Sigvald, how little he 
spares you, though you are a warrior of note; and 
yet, I think he will give your hands enough to do 
before vou are through with him. But as the 



Sigvald then sailed out of the harbor with two 
ships, but was at once attacked by Vagn and his 
young warriors with such a storm of stones that it 
was all he could do to cover himself with his 
shields. When the stones gave out, they took to 
the swords, which Vagn's men used with such 
effect that Sigvald had to retreat to the beach, 
where he meant to gather stones for a fresh onset. 
But Vagn followed them ashore, where the fight 
was renewed with such fury that Sigvald was 
driven back to the castle gates. They were, 
however, closed. Palnatoke, who, with the other 
chieftains, had watched the fight, ordered the 
gates opened to save Sigvald. 

" This boy is not for every child to play with," 
said Palnatoke, "and you hardly strive with your 
equal, Sigvald, when you fight my young kinsman; 
but, as it has been proven enough, it is best to 
stop this play. Therefore it is my advice, if you 
all agree, that we accept the young man as one of 
us, even if he is somewhat younger than we had 
fixed by law. It is doubtful if any of you can 
master him." Palnatoke's word was enough; the 
gates were opened, and Vagn with all his men 
were admitted as members among the Joms- 
vikings. Thirty men had been killed, and many 
wounded, on both sides during the fight. The 
stern discipline of Jomsborg soon cured Vagn of 
his unruliness, and he now became as discreet as 
he was valiant. He went cruising, like the other 
Jomsvikings, and was always victorious. 



Three years after Vagn had been admitted to 
Jomsborg, Palnatoke fell ill. As he was then well 
along in years, he believed this disease would 
prove his end; wherefore, he sent for King Buris- 
laf to come to Jomsborg. When the king came, 
Palnatoke said to him: "As I am getting very 
old, I think I shall die from this disease, and 
therefore advise you to appoint another chieftain 
in my place. Of all who might hold it, I think 
Sigvald is the fittest, though all of them lack 
something of being what I have been." The king 
answered: "As your advice has always been of 
benefit to me, I will also follow this, which seems, 
I am sorry to say, to be your last." 

Palnatoke then gave his grandson, Vagn, half 
of his kinsrdom in Bretland, for him to own and 
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relaxed. Women came into the fortress, and 
staid there two or three days at a time, and the 
men would staj out longer than their laws allowed 
them, without being punished; and sometimes 
there would even be strife and murder among 
the vikings there. 

(21o be continued.) 



The Little Collier-Bot. 



FROM THB 8WZDI8H OT B. G. OdJBR, BT K. A. LINDBRFBLT. 

^' At the charking stack father sits waiting for me. 
Mother at home is a-spinning. 
In time I, too, shall a man grow to be. 
And get a sweetheart, tender and winning. 
It is 80 dark far off in the forest. 

" With the sun from home this morning I went — 
Speed on, while its rays are beaming! 
With food to father my mother me sent; 
And now it will soon be eyening. 
It is so dark far off in the forest. 

''I am not afraid, though alone I be. 

On my path through forest and u^eadows; 
But the fir-trees look down so gloomy on me. 
And long are the mountain's shadows. 
It is so dark far off in the forest. 

*'Tra-la-la! — Merry I am as a bird! 
I will shorten my way by singing. 
Hush! From the mountain an answer I heard. 
And the words sound strange and ringing. 
It is so dark far off in the forest. 

"Oh, I wish with my father I were: 

I hear bruin grumble, so vicious and angry. 
Twelve men^s strength, it is said, has the bear, 
And he spares no one, when hungry. 
It is so dark far off in the forest. 

"Deep shadows are falling from tree and rock, 
On my lone path they crowd tbgether. 
It rustles, it rattles over stone and stock, 
And the goblins dance on the heather. 
It is so dark far off in the forest. 

" Oh, God ! There's one, there are two, with gestures 
wild; 
In their nets they me surely will hamper. 
They beckon! God help me, poor little child! 
It is best for dear life to scamper. 

It is so dark far off in the forest. *' 

And night had descended, the day was gone, 



With heart beating wildly and cheeks rosy red, 
He drops by the side of his father; 

In reply to whose welcome, he whispering said: 
"I have seen the goblins, oh father! 
It is so dark far off in the forest.'* 

^ My son! I have sat here many a day. 
And no harm has me ever befallen. 
Whoever rightly his prayers can say. 
He fears neither devil nor goblin; 

Though it be dark far off in the forest.'' 



Wives, Submit Youbseltes unto Your Hus- 
bands. 



BT KBIBTOFBB JAN80N. 
IV. 



Some days later there came a knock at the « 
priest's door, and in came the strange lady who 
had been an involuntary guest in Ola's house. 
She was shown into the study, where the priest 
sat writing his sermon for the next Sunday. He 
turned in his chair, and then rose at once, with a 
polite greeting. 

" I am the sister of one of the neighboring 
farmers, the American, who lives a short distance 
down the river, and I am the wife of the super- 
intendent of schools in this county," said the 
lady. 

''Ah, indeed! Is there anything that I can do 
to serve you?" 

"I hear, to my astonishment," said the lady, 
as she sat down, ''that nearly all the Norwegian 
children have been taken out of the common 
school, and that this is said to be owing to your 
advice. Is that true?" 

" I have no authority over the children of the 
peasants," answered the priest; " but I deem it 
my duty to give my parishioners my opinion in so 
important a question, and it is not favorable to 
the common school. Furthermore, I am deter- 
mined to do all that is in my power to admonish 
them against sending their children there, for I 
honestly believe they will endanger their souls' 
salvation in these schools." 

The lady turned upon him a pair of a8to'a\d[iG^ 



" I do not understand you,*' ^aa a\\ she eaJv^- 
"I will explain myself more de^nitel^," ft«^^ 

the priest, in a tone of con-fideiit Bup^^ioti^l; 

"According to my oviimou, every scliool tVx®-^ ^* 
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religious instruction in a country where one child 
comes from a Boman Catholic home, another from 
a Reformed, a third from a Lutheran, and so on? 
It is to the honor of the common school that, with 
proper deference to those principles of religion 
regarding which all agree, it still does not en- 
force on anybody its special interpretations of 
the truths of religion. *' 

"I am perfectly willing to admit that a com- 
mon instruction in religion is an impossibility in 
this country, and that, therefore, the public school 
is justly neutral," replied the priest; ** but that's 
the reason why a common school is an impossi- 
bility in this land of mixed elements. Each 
church should establish parochial schools, if it 
sets any value on thd confession of faith that has 
/been handed down from its fathers." 

*' But these sectarian schools do not seem to be 
forthcoming; at all events, you have not yet 
started one, and meanwhile the children are grow- 
ing up in idleness and ignorance. Is this state of 
affairs better than what the common school has to 
offer?" 

*' Of the two evils, I prefer what you call ignor- 
ance and idleness. Fur the latter, by the way, 
there is but little time out here on the prairies. 
If the children are kept away from school, they 
are also kept away from spiritual contagion. And 
how can they be otherwise than spiritually infected, 
when they sit side by side on the same bench with 
Boman Catholics, and Baptists, to say nothing of 
those belonging to the so-called conference and 
Augnstina synod — societies that adorn themselves 
with the Lutheran name, but deny its spirit — and 
perhaps at the same time have a complete free- 
thinker for a teacher. In the common school our 
children will be tainted with doubts and suspi- 
cions regarding the articles of faith of their own 
society, and thus enter upon the road that leadeth 
to destruction." 

"My good pastor, do you really mean that 
your little bit of a community, which we Americans 
scarcely know by name, is the only one in the 
world that has the true faith? " 

" If I were not convinced of this, my dear 
lady, I should not oflBciate as a minister in this 
denomination," replied the priest, with an air of 
proud superiority. 

** But if your children of the pure doctrine can't 
escape comradeship with the children of these 
diverse heresies at school, they certainly cannot do 



or whatever you may call it, of these children to 
learn arithmetic, and geography, and reading in 
the language of their new fatherland? Religion 
should surely be chiefly the affair of the home and 
of the priest. And the very fact of their holding 
intercourse with the children of other sects should 
teach them respect for those who cherish other be- 
liefs; should exercise them in Christian tolerance." 

** We have different opinions upon this subject, 
my dear lady. According to my opinion, every 
believer who is true to his faith should be intol- 
erant: for, if his faith be a matter of conscience 
to him, he should shun all others as delusions and 
snares; he should rather strive to convert all 
others to his standpoint, than to enter into har- 
monious relations with them. And, in my eyes, 
every school that is without religion is the same 
as a school to break down religion. * Whosoever 
is not with me, is against me,' says Christ. To 
refer religion to the homes is well enough, but we 
all know how most homes are, and the priest must 
have a foundation to build upon, which he knows 
to be reliable^ and this foundation can only be laid 
by a religious school." 

'^ But do you not take into consideration that 
the children whose education is in question are to 
be American citizens? Ought not they to learn 
the language and the institutions of this country?'' 

" First of all, we have our duties to our Gk)d 
and to our own souls, my dear lady, and then our 
duties to our race and to our native tongue. And 
just because the spiritual life of your country is 
mingled with a mass of free-thinking elements; 
just because good and evil must grow up here in 
unrestrained freedom, your language will open 
channels to bring our people many corrupting 
thoughts and tendencies, from which I should 
decidedly prefer to keep our people aloof." 

" But do not you see that it is a political crime 
to use a foreign land as you would a good milch 
cow, which you can tap and tap without making 
any return. America yields your poor working- 
people food, clothes, prosperity, freedom, and 
what do you give her in return, when you shut 
these people out from our spiritual life and our 
language." 

** We cultivate your wildernesses and prairies," 
replied the priest. "We furnish your railroads 
with freight, and your millers with timber and 
grain." 

" Because you yourselves derive advantage from 
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''That is your view of the case, not mine,'' 
replied the priest. 

^'I am astonished at what I have heard,'' said 
the lady; "and I thank you for the frankness 
with which you have expressed yourself. I shall 
not hesitate, now, to point out your church organ- 
ization as one of the most dangerous elements in 
our West — one which should be closely watched." 

" I thank you for being willing to honor us 
with so much notice," replied the priest, with an 
ironical moTement of the head. 

"The reason why I opened this conversation," 
continued the lady, without allowing herself to 
become irritated, "was that the subject was one 
of deep concern to a new Norwegian friend of 
mine here." 

"Ah, indeed — and who is that, may I ask?" 

"It is farmer Ola Moe's wife. Do you know her?" 

"Yes, slightly — she is by no means talkative." 

" Because she is too sensible and too well edu- 
cated to feel at home in the narrow limits, where 
so alarming a degree of ignorance abounds, that 
you have assigned to your countrymen as their 
place of sojourn. She suffers under it." 

"Does she?" 

"Her husband has compelled her to take their 
children out of the common school, and as no 
other has been offered them in its place, the poor 
little things are growing up in the most profound 
ignorance." 

" I am very sorry for them; I hope our own 
school will be ready soon." 

" So you have hoped for this many a year I But 
this is not the only complaint Mrs. Moe has to 
bring forward. Do you know that her husband 
abuses her?" 

"That I can scarcely believe — I have always 
found him to be a man especially deserving of 
respect." 

" Ah, there it is — you men will never believe 
a complaint when it comes from the wife's side. 
But I have seen this with my own eyes." 

And the lady related all that she had experi- 
enced. 

"It pains me deeply to hear this," said the 
priest; "and I shall certainly speak to Ola about 
it. But has not his wife rather a defiant and re- 
bellious nature?" 



** Yes she can, when her patient endurance de- 
grades her and injures others. I know very well 
your barbarous ideal of a wife: one who shall be 
her husband's servant." 

" There surely must be one head in the house, 
one will, and both the laws of society and the 
plain testimony of Holy Writ have given this 
place to the husband. Would matters be better, 
think you, if the relations were changed,'so that 
the husband should be the wife's servant, as I hear 
is now the fashion? He comes in weary from his 
day's work, while she has been sitting on her sofa 
reading novels, and then it is: * Tom, bring me 
some water! Tom, put some fuel on the fire! 
Tom, put the kettle on! Tom, brush my shoes! 
Tom, see to the baby!'" 

" Such women exist in jpur imagination alone, 
my good pastor," replied the lady, with heightened 
color in her cheeks. "In this manner you strive 
to dismiss with caricature and derision a serious 
demand of society. But just wait awhile — time 
will teach you otherwise." 

" Then we must wait for time! " said the priest, 
patronizingly. 

" I will not allow myself to enter into any dis- 
pute here concerning the rights of woman. I am 
sufficiently posted in all your arguments. I will 
merely call your attention to Emma Moe's unhappy 
position, and bog of you, who are the only edu- 
cated man among the Norwegians here, to help 
her." 

"I shall look into the matter, and do my 
best," replied the priest. 

" And now I must beg your pardon for having 
occupied so much of your time," said the lady, 
and rose from her seat. 

"Not at all — it has been extremely interesting 
to me to make your acquaintance." 

The priest followed the lady to the door, helped 
her into the sleigh, and she drove away. He 
afterward had occasion more than once to think 
of this conversation. 



Shortly after this the priest met Ola, 

"See here, Ola," said he, ** there is a matter 1 

should like very much to talk ^ith you about, ^a 

it true that you abuse your wife?*' 
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"Has she been to you herself with com- 
plaints?'' asked Ola, bestowing a keen look upon 
the priest. 

" Not she — but it does not in the least affect 
the matter how it came to my ears — the question 
is, whether you have really done this thing.*' 

"Well, the Lord have mercy on me, yes!" re- 
plied Ola, and something like a sob choked his 
utterance. " But indeed the priest can have no 
idea what a daily trial that woman is to me. A 
farmer should never marry any one but a sturdy 
woman, who can endure work. My wife never 
forgets that she was bom a lady, you see, and so 
she considers herself too good for one thing and 
another." 

" But surely that is no reason why you should 
abuse her?" 

"No; that is true — I grew angry, and then I 
lost all control over myself," whined Ola. " But 
the priest may believe me when I say it is not so 
easy, when one has slaved and toiled, and finally 
got well started in life, suddenly to lose every- 
thing, and all because of a woman's obstinacy and 
negligence." 

"Why, how was that?" asked the priest, 
astonished. 

"I had expressly told my wife she must water 
and feed the cattle before a storm broke over us — 
but, do you believe, she would not do so. When 
the storm was over, four of my cows were found 
dead in their stalls, and half of my crops totally 
destroyed. Such things are hard to bear, priest, 
and so I grew angry, and not knowing what I was 
about, I struck her — yes; it is true." 

"We should always try to exercise self-control, 
Ola, and it does not do to—" 

" Yes, yes, I know — but the priest should '> 

" Perhaps the work is too hard for her," inter- 
rupted the priest. "Not every one can endure 
the same amount of labor, you see." 

"Too hard!" exclaimed Ola. "Why, the 
pastor should have se«n how my mother had to 
work! That was a different matter, I can tell you. 
She went quietly about her duties, and never so 
much as opened her lips to complain. Besides, it 
seems to me, the priest himself has preached that 
a woman should be subject to her husband." 

" To be sure, but for that very reason the hus- 
1 — T i-«..ij •-- '•- -"''-^*^'^ wi4^Vi wisdom and 



Emma was in the family sitting-room, engaged 
in sprinkling the clothes for ironing. She still 
bore the blue marks in her face from her husband's 
blows. The color rose to her pale cheeks as she 
saw the priest. 

"Is the pastor out taking a walk," said she, 
while Ola offered him a chair. 

The priest looked at her. 

" What is the matter with your face?" said he. 

" You must ask my husband about it," replied 
Emma, continuing with her work. 

Ola sighed and looked repentant. 

"Your husband has just told me the whole 
thing. He deplores and deeply repents what he 
has done, and ho has promised himself that this 
shall never happen again. Is not this so, Ola?" 

Ola sighed again and nodded his head. 

"And so you, on your side, must promise to be 
more yielding," continued the priest, in a coaxing 
tone. " You must remember that you have prom- 
ised your husband submission in all things." 

"That I have never promised," said Emma, 
seizing a heap of clothes, which she at once began 
to spread out on the table. 

" You heard, however, the word of God when 
you were married, stating that man is the head 
of the woman, just as Christ is the head of the 
church, and that your husband was to be your 
lord." 

"That is true; it is expressly stated," inter- 
posed Ola. 

Emma clenched her teeth, but made no reply. 

"And I trust you will not rebel against the 
Lord's clear testimony," continued the priest. 
" Ola will surely aid and support you as a loving 
husband should. Will you not, Ola?" 

"The priest may depend upon that. I do not 
think she shall have it to say of me that I work 
too little. Do you think you will, Emma?" 

"There has never been cause of complaint 
of that," replied Emma. "I should be happier 
if you worked less, and had more time to spare 
for your wife and children." 

"Work guards us against temptation," here 
put in the priest. 

" Work guards us against temptation," re- 
echoed Ola. " Do you hear that, Emma?" 

"So, then, I hope this unpleasantness was 
merelv temporary, and will never be repeated 

— ft from hia rpaL 
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and here he patted Ola on the shoulder — ** I hope 
you will learn to be forbearing, and to control 
your passionate nature/' 

Ola heaved another sigh, and, with uncovered 
head, went out with the priest. 

**Do you hear that, Emma?*' said he, when he 
came back. "The priest takes my part. Now, 
the Dickens! you shall obey me, or we will see 
who rules in this house.'' Emma made no reply. 

VI, 

One day Emma was noti6ed that a package, 
accompanied by a letter, had arrived at the post- 
office for her. It was seldom, indeed, that such a 
thing happened, and so the announcement aroused 
Emma's curiosity. As good luck would have it, 
Ola was not at home when the message came, and 
so Emma dressed for a walk and went down to the 
post-office herself. Both the letter and package 
were from her American friend. The letter was 
so full of affection, so full of comprehension of 
Emma's unhappy lot, that Emma burst into pas- 
sionate tears, and felt as happy over it as a child 
with a new toy. The letter, too, gave her such 
courage; it counseled her to endeavor to shake off 
her chains a little, and simply to refuse to do what 
was unsuitable for her, and could not be endured 
by her for any length of time. This sounded like 
an enticing song to Emma, but she shrank from 
it; she dared not venture even now. It was a 
package of books that accompanied the letter, 
treatises on the social position of woman, and the 
steps that should be taken to ameliorate her 
condition. Emma hid them away in her chest. 
She managed to read them page by page in the 
rare moments she could steal from her hard toil, 
and it seemed to her that this reading made her 
strong. So, then, there was such a thing as 
struggle and toil combined with brighter exist- 
ences than hers! All her old love of reading awoke 
in her, and it seen&ed to her that she would give 
years of her life if she could only pass a little time 
amid these happier sisters, hear, and see, and 
read. As a bird imprisoned in its cage in spring- 
time must look on its free comrades swinging 
themselves in the tree-tops, twittering, loving, 
enjoying their lives; or as a lame child from its 
lonely retirement must watch the play of other 
Ai»{itf)»An anA fin/l amnsAmant in the sierht — so. 



After some time longer had passed by, she suc- 
ceeded in writing a letter, in which she expressed 
her gratitude, and there came an answer with new 
books, together with reports of meetings where 
the cause of woman was discussed. Emma had 
been wily enough to ask to have the letter addressed 
to a neighbor's wife, so that this game was carried 
on without Ofa's having the least suspicion of it. 
And Emma felt more and more liberated in her 
soul; but the greater her intellectual and spiritual 
growth the more she became impressed with the 
untenability and impossibility of her position. 
When Ola drove to the nearest town with his farm 
products, he most frequently was gone all night, 
and the nights when he was absent were for the 
most part devoted by Emma to the perusal of her 
books. So great was the exhaustion of the follow- 
ing days, however, that i£ seemed as though it 
were impossible for her to keep up with her work. 
Moreover, she was expecting a little one in the 
spring time, and for this reason she had less 
strength than usual. She saw plainly that if 
things continued in the present way, it would kill 
her in a short time. She must venture on a bold 
stroke, and she chose an evening when Ola seemed 
to be in a good humor. She had on her tongue 
several times what she wanted to say, but she 
could not bring it to utterance. Her heart throb- 
bed so violently and her hands grew so damp, that 
the knitting she was busied with became fright- 
fully moist. Ola sat with his feet on the fender, 
warming himself and yawning. 

•' Ola, after this, you will have to hire help for 
me," was what burst out finally. ''I shall not be 
able to hold out much longer as things now are." 

Ola merely turned his head and stared, so ut- 
terly unexpected came this attack. 

"Help!" said he, finally, after he had some- 
what recovered himself. "Have you lost your 
senses? Help! now, when you have ruined all we 
owned." 

"That is not true; you have abundant means 
to hire help if you only choose," came with the 
utmost calmness from his quiet wife. 

Ola stared again, as though a revelation had 
been made to him. Could it really be Emma who 
was saying this to him? 

"In the condition I am iu hon?, I cannot work 
as hard as you compel me,** continued Emma 
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when there is no necessity for it, and it is no 
longer necessary for us/' 

*a think you- '' 

''We have duties to our minds as well as to 
our bodies/' Emma went on. *' It is our duty to 
enjoy the pleasure and beauty around us, and to 
live in communion with our fellow-creatures." 

Ola had turned completely around on his stool. 

"Duties — mind — beauty— are — are you out of 
your senses, woman?'' 

'*I have played the part of servant-girl to you 
long enough," continued Emma, courageously, 
and I shall do it no longer. To-morrow you must 
get some one who will tend the cattle, scrub the 
floors, and help me with the washing." 

Ola had sprung from his seat, and was rest- 
lessly pacing the floor. His nostrils quivered, and 
it was plain to see that his blood was boiling 
within him. Finally he paused in front of Emma. 
She dared not look up, but went feverishly on 
with her knitting. His burning eye seemed to 
pierce her. The goaded bull was ready to gore her. 

"Take back your words, woman, or by the 
living God I will break every bone in your body," 
shrieked he, and brought down his fist with such 
violence on the table that the lamp was nearly 
overturned. 

Emma suddenly threw back her head, aud 
looked at him. She was deathly pale, but her 
luminous eyes were fixed full on him. 

" You can kill me on the spot," said she, 
calmly: "but not one step shall you make me 
take beyond what I choose to do myself. You 
may go to the priest to-morrow, if you will, and 
tell him how well you have kept your promise." 

Ola crossed the floor, hastily put on his hat 
and coat, and left the house. But no sooner was 
begone than Emma had to support herself against 
the table for a moment, and then totter off to get 
some water. She had conquered temporarily; 
but what would the consequences be? She dared 
not wait until her husband returned. She crept 
hurriedly into bed, and buried herself beneath 
the clothes. 

A while later, Ola came in, with his hat drawn 
down over his eyes. He said not a word, but his 
face was as dark as before. Had he been out to 
get a revolver? Was he going to murder her? 
She drew her head still further in under the 
covers, yet in such a way that through an opening 
she could follow all his movements. He did not 



climbed over her. Emma lay there and trembled. 
But no; there came not the least sign of violence. 
He turned toward the wall, and lay very still, and 
Emma began to breathe more freely. Suddenly 
he moved, and without saying one word, gave her 
such a kick that she rolled from the bed and lay 
sprawling on the floor. 

As soon as Emma could recover from the 
shock, she got up, and stood, with her bare feet 
on the cold floor, shivering. 

" Is it your intention that I shall lie on the 
floor to-night?" she asked, meekly. 

" You may sleep where you please, but into 
this bed you shall not come," was Ola's reply. 

Emma hunted up some blankets, spread them 
on the bench, and wrapped herself up in them as 
well as she could, after she had gathered together 
the children's shoes and made of them a bundle to 
place under her head, and then she sought the 
sleep that refused to visit her eyelids. Too many 
thoughts stormed through her brain, and the fear 
lest Ola should rise up and murder her was so 
great that she could not sleep. At the first peep 
of dawn she was already stirring. She kindled 
the fire, made the coffee, and prepared the break- 
fast. Ola, too, rose, and put on his clothes with- 
out a word. He sat at the table for a while, with 
his full coffee cup before him, but he did not taste 
it. Presently he sprang to his feet, and went out. 
He was evidently revolving something in his mind, 
but what it was Emma could not coujecture. She 
dressed the little children, one by one, as they 
woke up, and she wiis unusually tender with them. 
When Ola came in again, she was standing by the 
table, washing dishes. He walked right up to her. 

" Will you give way, Emma?" he asked, in a 
harsh tone. "Will you?" 

Emma went on wiping the dishes. 

"No!" said she, calmly and firmly. 

The moment she had spoken, she felt the grip 
of her husband's hands, like iron clamps, on her 
shoulder, and she was rather carried than dragged 
across the floor, and placed with such force against 
the wall that it creaked and groaned. 

"Will you? Answer me — will you?" he 
shrieked; and, holding her in front of him, he 
shook her as though she were a piece of carpet. 

" Remember, you are destroying your own 
child, Ola," she shrieked, in her anguish. 

The firnl grasp suddenly relaxed, Ola let go of 
her and again went hastily out. The children, in 
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Ola did not come home until noon, bat he 
returned in the evening earlier than was his want. 

"Have the cattle had their evening care?'' 
asked he, roughly. 

"No/' replied Emma; "I told you I was no 
longer able to attend to them." 

Ola did not speak a word, but he went out and 
attended to the cattle himself. 

For several days this silent warfare lasted. Ola 
hired no help, but in addition to his own work he 
did such of his wife's work as she declared she 
would have nothing further to do with. But he 
saw plainly that this could not go on permanently; 
and, besides, he could not bring himself to get 
down on his knees and scrub the floor. Not one 
word was exchanged between them, but Emma 
kept rigidly to what she had said. So Ola had to 
bring help into the house, but from that day forth 
he hated his wife, and tried to annoy her in every 
possible way. Emma had a dearly-bought victory. 
Ola systematically speculated upon how he should 
make her life uncomfortable. He heaped a hun- 
dred trifles and hindrances in her way; he pur- 
sued her with derisive and provoking words; he 
misinterpreted her every remark in order to dis- 
tort it into something absurb and wrong. He 
actually seemed, to be watching for her weak mo- 
ments in order to strike his blow. But the worst 
of all was that he taught the children to disregard 
their mother, and to be pert and disobedient to 
her. He not only tolerated, but he encouraged, 
by his own laughter, the most shameful behavior 
of the children. He would say to them: 

" You see, we are simple peasants; that is what 
we are, but mother there is something so exclu- 
sive and refined; she is a lady — it would n^ver do 
for her to scrub the floor or milk the cows — bless- 
ings on me! no, indeed, that is too common for 
her! We ought to be glad that she will condescend 
to stay with us, and eat our porridge and wear 
e very-day clothes." 

Sometimes Emma flushed with indignation, 
but she always managed to preserve a dignified 
silence. More than once she opened her chest, 
took out the ten dollar bill and looked at it. 
Should she use it? There was, in very truth, no 
place for her here, now that her husband had 
stolen from her the hearts of her children. Since 

nliA hiL(\ hftrl mnra f.imA af. har fWannasH aliA hnA 



In all her plans he put a disturbing finger, 
even if in reality he had nothing against them; it 
was enough for him to know that they came from 
her. To speak figuratively, day was passed be- 
tween thorns and ice. 

Then came the time when she gave birth to her 
child. It was a little girl. Emma was desper- 
ately ill, and it seemed as though she could not 
regain her strength. The little one was restless, 
and screamed almost incessantly. The mother 
had undergone too much physical and mental dis- 
tress both before its birth and when it was bom, 
to allow the babe to be healthy. Ola had much 
to say about this eternal squalling by day and by 
night. Emma wept and pressed this little child 
of pain closer to her own shriveled breast. 

It was already the tenth day, and still Emma 
kept her bed. Ola went round grumbling and 
scolding the whole time. Finally, one morning 
he stood beside his wife's bed. 

" Do you mean to lie here the rest of your life- 
time?" said he, roughly. "And do you think I 
can keep a person to wait on you and take care of 
the brat in these busy times?" 

" Let me lie here in peace a little while longer, 
Ola," besought Emma. " I feel that I am too weak 
to do anything yet. You do not understand such 
things — you that have never been ill." 

Ola stood there, looking at her coldly. 

** But you must get up now; everything has to 
have an end; and, as he spoke, he made a move- 
ment to raise her. 

* ^ Don't touch me," cried Emma, " or I can tell 
you it will be the last time you shall ever see me." 

" Well, then, go to Jericho, both you and your 
brat," replied Ola; and with this he lifted her out 
of bed, laid her flat on the floor, and put himself 
in her place on the bed. 

Emma at first lay like one stunned; then she 
gained command of herself, put on her clothes, 
and tried to stand on her feet. She was forced to 
take hold of the side of the table, and she stag- 
gered as she crossed the floor. 

" You see you can, if you only will," said Ola, 
and off he went to his work. 

Emma looked after him. Yes, now the last 
bond was broken between them. Now or never 
what she had to do uaust be done. It would be 
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clothes she put together in a bundle, placed with 
them a little bread and meat, and then begged 
her eldest son to harness up the horse that had 
just come home after the first plowing of the 
morning. Her son muttered something about the 
horse needing food and rest, but Emma gave the 
order a second time, and in ao stern a tone that he 
obeyed. Meanwhile, she dressed her little one, 
and wrapped her well up in the shawl. It was 
beautiful, warm, sunny weather, so she did not 
need much extra clothing. Her son came in and 
announced that the horse was ready; but now 
Emma broke down. She threw herself over the 
table, and sobbed piteously. Then she clasped 
her other little ones in her arms, and, crying 
"Good-bye, good-bye, dear little darlings!" she 
wept as though her heait would burst. She now 
got into the wagon, and bade her son drive her as 
fast as he could to the railroad station. She did 
not once look behind her. The station was reached 
in time; the whistle of the locomotive had just 
been sounded, and away she was borne. 

It was late in the evening when she reached 
Minneapolis. She could not find her way alone 
in the great city, nor was she able to walk. So 
she took a cab, and bade ihe coachman drive to 
the address of her brother. The curtain was not 
drawn down in the sitting-room of her brother's 
home, and she could see a man sitting inside 
reading his newspapers. She paid the coachman, 
vSeized her baby and her bundle, tottered up the 
steps, Ji^nd knocked at the door. When the glitter 
of the lamp fell on her eyes, and the brother 
stood in the door, Emma sank down on the 
threshold. 

** I am your sister Emma," whispered she. 
**For heaven's sake, save me, and let me stay 
here to-night." 

Her brother tenderly and carefully raised the 
poor swooning form toward the lamp, and then 
looked with surprise at her, and with inquiry 
toward his wife. 

At home on the table Ola found a note, in 
which was written, in lead pencil: "You wished 
to-day that I and the child might go to Jericho; 
now we are gone. Farewell. Emma." 



In a LiAdy's AiiBUM. 



L. J. HOLLENIUS. 



Tile Cross of Daneved. 



Over the road from Frederikshavn to Skagen, 
in Denmark, walked a man with a heavy burden; 
you saw it on the white lip, in the languid eye, 
from the occasional weary gesture of his arms to 
his head — for the burden was not a physical one. 

The country through which he passed was 
desolate in the extreme. Long strips of meadow- 
land, called dapper, and running parallel with the 
coast, stretched at his right, while here and there 
between them rose immense walls of sand, meagerly 
covered with heather. As his rapid pace left the 
breadth of the promontory behind him, he was 
obliged to strike a path that hugged the shore. 
Here the sand lay solid, and his progress was 
less diflBcult. He climbed the enormous drifts 
patiently, setting his face like a flint to the gale. 
That he was near the end of his journey, he knew 
by the poor j»atches of barley that fringed the 
way, and by the emaciated cattle, driven by jaded 
women and boys. His appearance was notably in 
contrast with the faded, common blonds whom he 
passed. The face was nearer round than oval, 
but with a toss of sombre hair orf the temples that 
gave length to its contour. The eyes, close to the 
brows of which swept a lock of this dark hair, shone 
Hupernatu rally deep and large from the pale face. 
The nose was straight, but rounded slightly at the 
end, conforming with the curl of the upper lip. 
There were dawning lines about the mouth as of 
new experience, lines that had turned from sad to 
hard. What was he to do with his life here ? he 
asked himself. But to know why he was here, 
and from whence he had come, it is necessary to 
go a little back. 

The sun blazed down upon the porcelain works 
of the Messrs. Rund & Sondilhl with defiant 
energy, as if challenging the furnaces. Two men 
had been carried in a faint from the decorative 
department, and most of those who remained 
were stripped to the waist: The prespiration 
poured down their backs in streams, and every 
head was compressed in a wet bandage. In the 
street without it was even worse; such as stepped 
to the door for air came back quickly. Annoy- 
ances with the fluxing materials were constantly 
occurring, and the rooms were charged with an 
aggravated odor of chemicals. 

One young fellow who held a beaker of crimson 
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task that occapied him. The face of this young 
man was flrm-monthed, with a square determin- 
ation of chin; but the eyes were neryous and not 
happy in expression. He wore a coarse blue 
blouse, yet as he held up a bit of porcelain to the 
light, examining it critically, he showed a majestic 
turn of the head and throat. 

The oTerseer had gone out, and a rattle of 
loose talk filled the gap of his absence; but the 
man whose table was ticketed '^ Daneved,'' added 
nothing to it. The placque in his hands was 
nnfinished, and he did not lay it down, even when 
the great bell struck, and a thousand men rushed 
out as one. 

" You had better stop work,'* said the overseer, 
letting down the chain of the door, and shaking it 
in his hand oflScially. " YouVe been in this foul 
air long enough.'* 

Daneved, without speaking, gathered up his 
tools, and, laying them in a drawer, turned a key 
upon them, which he dropped in his pocket. He 
drew off his blouse, thoughtfully, opening his lips 
once as if about to say something, but closing 
them again. 

'' It's been hot as hell to-day," said the over- 
seer, ''and you're shut up here like cattle. 
There's a smell in the decorating room like 
death, and no air." 

'' I should like to suggest a way of ventilating 

that place," said Daneved. " I should " but 

he checked himself; he knew that suggestions of 
this sort were seldom regarded. 

The overseer shrugged his shoulders, and be- 
gan to lock up. '' I don't know whose business it 
is to see to it," he said; "it's not mine." 

" May be it's mine," thought Daneved. It had 
occurred to him before. 

As he put on his hat and stepped outside, the 
air engulfed him like a sirocco, and the very 
earth was touched with a fire that burned his feet. 
The sun, still high, glowed red and fierce behind 
the clouds of dust. He hurried toward the Sound, 
eager to fling himself into its waves, and by the 
time he reached it a faint flush had taken the 
place of the poison-white in his cheeks. 

The day had been an exceptional one in Copen- 
hagen, and there were more people going in the 
same direction than he wished. He had started 
for Klampenborg, but the swarms of artisans — 
Swedes, Germans and Copenhageners — bound for 
this goal drove him back. He took a plunge in 
the sound nearer home, and returned to his room. 



an orator in his soul, he was daily becoming more 
silent. His habit of self-concealment was merci- 
less, and he noticed with apprehension that it was 
growing upon him. He did not need to ask him- 
self why this was. He knew perfectly well that it 
was the outcome of a duty which he was bound to 
perform, but which to him had never worn any- 
thing more pleasing than a face of brass. 

The oaths of secrecy imposed upon the artisans 
of the Bund & Sondahl porcelain works required, 
it had been discovered, an occasional espionage. 
The proprietors had lost some of their best inyen- 
tions through discharged mechanics, who, turning 
up in France or America, had made fortunes for 
themselves out of what was represented as their 
own ingenuity. Roused to the significance of this 
form of robbery, they had cast about in their 
minds for a man just enough, — and unfiinching 
enough to prevent it. They had selected Daneved. 

He had replied, with heightened color: '' Gentle- 
men, I cannot do that. I am a working man my- 
self." 

They offered him a thousand dollars down, 
and would double his salary; but this he spumed. 
Mr. Bund came to him personally. ''There is 
not another man in the establishment who can do 
this for us. An important national industry is at 
stake. You have the chance of suppressing an 
evil." 

The words rang in his ears, " You have the 
chance of suppressing an evil " — it was what he 
had burned to do siqce he was twelve years old. 
A soft light overspread his features, but it was as 
quickly swallowed up in a cloud: he remembered 
that the suppression of evil was not always accom- 
plished without leaving a mark on the hand. Yet 
he wrote out his signature to the commission with 
a firm stroke. A year passed, and he had no oc- 
casion to convict a man; he was beginning to regard 
his oflSce as a sinecure. 

In the spring of the second year of his service, 
a German in the glazing-room asked for his dis- 
charge. The man's name was Britzen, and his 
time would be up in a month. Daneved's heart 
leaped to his throat when he heard it. Some- 
thing kept thrusting at him like a spear: "Watch 
that man, Britzen." He parried it at first, then 
obeyed its urging. 

It was at Britzen's table that he lingered long- 
est on his rounds; it was here that his eye rested 
with most of scrutiny; here was a placque i*^ 
process of srlazinsr. and beside the nlacauo 1 aV a 
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On the following day he made a pretense for 
halting there. "A new device is it not?" he 
asked, indicating the center of the placque with 
his hand. 

Britzen glanced up at his interlocutor, sus- 
piciously, and placed a bowl over the tablets. 
*^No/* he muttered, 'Mt's an old picture/* 

It was Thorvaldsen^s figure of Hope. Daneved 
stood looking down on it absently, not offering to 
examine it, his hands in his pockets. ''Very 
fine," he said at length, '' I had not noticed it 
before. We've been uncommonly busy in our de- 
partment, of late. I see you are trying the new 
glaze," and he passed on, whistling softly. 

" What's he doing in heref" growled Britzen to 
his neighbor; but the man being new to his place, 

did not know. 

(To be continued.) 



New Books. 



TUskueren is the name of a Danish monthly — edited 
by N. Neergaard, published by T. G. Philipeen, costing 
twelve crowns a year — which certainly would find many 
friends among our readers if it had only a fair chance to 
make itself known to them. We shall, however, do our 
duty in the case — the introduction. It resembles in many 
respects the Norwegian monthly, Kyt TuUkrift; it addresses 
the same class o'f readers; it treats of the same class of sub- 
jects, etc. The difference, however, between the two pa- 
pers is apparent, and if anybody should choose to say, that 
it is also very characteristic, we agree. The attitude of the 
Norwegian paper is an aggressive one and, in spite of its 
calmness and impartiality, the paper never suffers its read- 
ers to forget that at any moment it is ready for fight. The 
attitude of the Danish paper is one of survey and contem- 
plation, and even when it becomes sharpest it confines itself 
to criticism. This must not be understood, however, as if 
TUskueren were a kind of old fashioned, half -conservative, 
half-dull concern. On the contrary, it is fully alive with 
the instincts of progress and reform. Its tendency points 
probably in exactly the same direction as that of I^^yt Tid- 
ikrift, and i& movements have perhaps the same vigor. But 
the means it employes are quite different. While Nyt 
Tidskrift has planted itself in the very midst of actual life 
and moves along on the formula, ** This is wrong, conse- 
quently that must be done," Tifshueren starts from the 
scientific result and approaches actual life on the formula, 
** This is true, consequently that must be wrong." 

Nyt Tidskrift contains articles so excellent that TUskueren 
can hardly dream of equaling them; for Prof. E. Sars is 
the best essayist in the three Scandinavian kingdoms. But 
as a general rule the articles of TUskueren are better than 
those of Nyt Tidskrift: on a higher standard and of finer 
workmanship. At all events, the manner in which the 
paper keeps its readers posted with respect to what is 



its contributors we mention Prof F. Nielsen, Prof. Julius 
Langc, Eontorchef M. Rubin. Dr. Edward Brandes, Dr. 
Techeming, etc. F. Nielsen is professor of theology in 
the university of Copenhagen, but entirely free from that 
unctuous palaver which— once the state robe of an estab- 
lished hypocrisy and the tattered cloak of a tottering tradi- 
tion, and soon the contempt of the very rag- picker— so often 
makes the writiugb of theologians unendurable. He has a 
decided talent as an essayist. Ilis articles in the new edition 
of Herzog's theological encyclopedia, that huge storehouse 
of German erudition, stand forth in a very pleasant manner 
by the clearness, exactness and alertness with which they 
give what is wanted and nothing more. Julius Lange is 
professor in art history at the R^yal Academy of Art in 
Copenhagen, and a man of considerable power. He is en- 
tirely done with the old mystical nonsense about art for 
art's own sake. Art is to him, psychologically, the true 
and simple expression of one side of human nature; socially, 
an important means of education, and that is a standpoint 
on which a man can afford to be thoroughly serious. He is 
also a good writer, sober, clear, straightforward, without 
point in the style, but by no means without point in the 
thought. The proverb, Efler Selskabet, by Dr. E. Brandes, 
published in one of the earlier numbers of this paper, is a 
little pearl, which we hope some day to make our readers 
fully acquainted with. 



A BiooRAPHT of P. N. Hoist, by Theodorus, is one of 
the publications which appeared on the occasion of the Hol- 
berg festival. He is described as '* the SOren Kierkegaard of 
the eighteenth century," and as a kind of Danish Rousseau, 
that will say: representing the sentiment as Holberg repre- 
sented the critical intelligence. 



• As WAS to be expected, the celebration of the second 
centenary of Hoi berg's birth-day has called forth a whole 
literature, HoU>erguina in portly volumes, and Hotbergiana 
in thin columns. For reasons which are easier to under- 
stand than to explain, we had decided to confine ourselves 
to a mere survey of what others might give, without vent- 
uring upon any independent contribution. But a piece of 
good luck has fallen to our lot, and in the next number of 
Scandinavia we shall publish a biography of Holberg by 
the late Dr. Lyngbye, an extract from his lectures on Danish 
language and literature, a sketch, short and simple, but ex- 
cellent. 

Dr. Lyngbye was a pupil of Rask, and not of Madvig, 
and that circumstance, in connection with an a]mr)st phe- 
nomenal homeliness of appearance and a singular timidity 
and awkwardness of address, made it very hard for him to 
get on in the world. Nevertheless, by degrees people be- 
came aware that behind the mask there was a man. a man 
possessed of enormous erudition, of subtlest talent, and of 
noble culture. At last public opinion lifted him into the 
professor's chair at the university, and lie began to lecture. 
But two years after he died from over-exertion. 

Among bis hearers was a friend of ours, a Danish Amer- 
ican, Mr. Gram, who took so much interest in those lectures 
that he not only made copious notes during the delivery, but 
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It is^ a sketch, but . . . Apelles was the greatest 
painter Greece had ever produced. None of his contem- 
poraries could dream of rivalling him, except, perhaps, Tro- 
bogenes. One day Apelles went to the studio of Trobogenes 
and not finding him in, he took a brush and drew on a tablet 
one single, waving line, the outline of the back of the human 
body from the neck to the knee. When Trobogenes came 
home, he stopped with amazement before the tablet and 
exclaimed: " Forsooth, Appelles hath been herel" . . . 
It is only a sketch, only the outline of Holberg's life from 
the neck to the knee, but it was drawn by a master, and no 
one can read it through without wondering how well ac- 
quainted with Holberg he became in those fifteen minutes. 



Notes and Njews. 



A NUMBEB of new railways are going to be built in Fin- 
land. 

L. M. EsiiAKK, professor in zoology at the university of 
Christiania, is dead. 

Heoabth, Swedish-Norwegian Consul General at Co- 
penhagen, is dead. 

Pbof. CoBKBLins, of Upsala, is appointed bishop of 
LinkOping, Sweden. 

A BBW building is proposed to be erected for the Finnish 
LancUdag, at a cost of two and a quarter million marks. 

An association for religious liberty was formed at Stock- 
holm, partly by dissenters, partly by free-thinkers. 

Thx formerly isolated Swedish province of Dalame has 
now obtained its fourth railway, through the valley of 
Siljan. 

Fbedbbika Bbemer Societt is the name of an associa- 
tion formed at Stockholm for the purpose of the higher 
development of woman. 

Four societies of workingmen at Christiania are co-oper- 
ating for the establishment of a college for workingmen 
similar to that existing in Stockholm. 

The free-masons of Denmark number about 8,500, with 
the Crown-prince as nominal, and Mr. Dmil RoeenOm, late 
minister of state, as actual head. 

Stockholm had a larger numer of deaths than of births 
until the establishment of waterworks and of cloaks, in 
1861 and 1864, which changed the figures entirely. 

The new government in Norway seems specially bent 
on reform in Justice (juries), schools, communications 
(building of new railways), and army organization. 

One of the questions at present agitated in Denmark, 
and certainly much needed, is that of greater obligations 
towards illegitimate children by their fathers. 



import advanced from 26,000 in 1873-74 to 119,800 in 
1888. 

Dr. Hjalvar Edgrek, of Lund, Sweden, is called to 
the State University, Lincoln, Neb., United States of 
America, as professor in Sanskrit and modem languages. 

The governor, *'Landslievding," of Iceland, can now 
appoint the numerous clergymen with a salaiy below 1,800 
crowns, or about t^SOO. Formerly all were appointed from 
Copenhagen. 

At a recent dinner of the party of the Danish Right, 
Mr. Estrup, the premier, declared that the future would 
recognize that he and his conservative friends actually fought 
for liberty and progress. 

The Peace Association numbers in Sweden several thou- 
sand members. The Swedes have always, more than the 
two other Scandinavian nations, been attracted by political 
ideas of a general European character. 

A coMHiTTEE which petitioned for a new railway 
through the SaterdcU to the dty of Christiansand, got from 
the minister the answer that the cabinet intend to introduce 
a bill proposing a whole system of new railways. 

The Swedish Bikadag was opened by the King January 
19. The government proposes to establish a new minis- 
try of agriculture and trade, wants to increase the navy, 
and is willing to reduce the land tax 80 per cent. This 
last proposition is the desideratum of the farmer party, and 
has usually been connected with the projects of military 
reform. 

Bishop Taitdberg, of Christianssand, Norway, and 
Bishop Anjou, of Gotland, Sweden, formerly professor at 
Upsala, and in 1855 minister of state, died lately; were 
both among the oldest members of the Scandinavian clergy. 

Earl Boge, the great Norwegian traveler, is publish- 
ing an account of his travels in Siam and Laos, in Norwe- 
gian, under the name of " Temples and Elephants." It is 
his intention to enter into the Swedish-Norwegian consular 
service. 

Prof. Pontus Wiener, of Upsala, has finally been ap- 
pointed regular professor in philosophy at the University of 
Christiania. All admitted his ability as a popular and re- 
ligious orator, but some wanted a representative for the 
modem realistic schools. 

In the German parliament, Jadzewski, a Polish member, 
lately took up the question of using the Polish language at 
the courts in Posen. Mr. Junggren, the Danish deputy from 
Sleswick, supported the proposition in demanding the same 
privilege for the Danish language in North Sleswick. 

The senate of Finland is preparing a bill for the Landt- 
dag about the rights of the Jews. It is, however, not in- 
tended to make them citizens, only to permit them to live 
in Finland, and furthermore only to stay in the cities, not to 
live in the country. This is Russian, not Scandinavian. 
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Prof. SchjOtt of the Uoiveraity of ChriBtiania recom- 
mends an idea, novel in the Scandinavian countries, to make 
not only the Borger Skofer or middle schools preparatory for 
the Latin schools, what has already taken place in Norway, 
but to arringe it so that the pupils can go directly from the 
common schools to the middle schools and farUier to the 
Latin schools. 

In the Danish Society of Political Economy, Mr. Levy, 
the cashier of the national bank, recently warned against 
the increasing excess of the import over the export. At the 
same time stock and bonds were sold, and less brought Into 
the country. Prof. Falbe Hansen, on the other hand, laid 
stress on the increase in savings, in reclamation of land, and 
in value of insurance. 

At the Finnish Landtdag, the nobility and gentry is said 
to be liberal, but Swedish and '' anti-fennoman;" the clergy 
favoring the Finnish language, "fennoman," as natural to 
men mostly bom in the Finnish peasant-farmer class; the 
citizens chamber, inclosing a number of prominent jur- 
ists, practical liberals and Swedish; the peasant-farmers, 
finally, looking merely out for the agricultural interest, but 
containing some strongly Finnish members, mostly intrud- 
ers from other classes. 

Thb second centenary of the birth of Holberg, the father 
of the Danish-Norwegian literature, December 8, was cele- 
brated all over the Scandinavian countries. At the college 
of Sore, which was re-established by Holberg, and where he 
often stayed, the festival was honored by the presence of 
the Danish king. A statue was erected in his native town 
of Bergen, Norway. Holberg has been compared to Vol- 
taire, as reasoning historian, critic, and author of comedies. 
There is, however, the same difiference between them as 
between radical, lively, and brilliant France, and moderate, 
quiet, and common sense Denmark-Norway. 

Of well known Danes lately deceased, we note: Mr. 
Skeel, late minister of interior in the cabinet of Mr. Estrup, 
and landed proprietor in northern Jutland ; Gottlieb Siesby, 
once a radical, later as several journa^st of Jewish birth in 
Europe, in his capacity as editor of Flyveposten and other 
papers, a reactionary; I. F. Sick, chamberlain to the king, 
and once in diplomatic service; David Soldin, trans- 
lator, in Paris, and for instance editor of H. C. Andersen*s 
works in French ; and Alfred Benson, prominent chemist 
and manufacturer. 

Thb sugar industry of the Danish West Indian island of 
St. Croix expected its salvation from a new establishment, 
erected by government assistance, conducting the molasses 
in pipes from half of the island to one central factory. This 
year all conditions seemed to be favorable, and still the re- 
sult has been a loss on account of the low prices of f ugar. 
One of its directors, the excellent Mr. Hageman, makes the 
sensible recommendation to the benefit of this as well as of 
the beet sugar factories in the motherland, to reduce the tax 
of sugar and thereby increase its use. He shows the im- 
mense increase in this production within late years in all 
countries. Sugar is now, without the tax, about as cheap 
as wheat flour. Mr. Hageman ought, however, to be too 
well instructed to regard it as a benefit to the country to 
keep back the money otherwise paid for imported sugar. 
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til galiota^ 

kan Du reise paa 8 f orsk jellige Yeie over 

Den stOrste Bane i Verden (5,000 Mil) under een Bestyrelse. 

For Underretning angaaende Biiletter, Fragt, etc., hen- 
vend Dig til den nftrmeste Stations Agent 

Angaaende frit Regjeringsland i Dakota skriv til A.V. H. 
Carpenter, (General Passageer-Agent, eller til W. E. 
Powell, Emigrationfl Agent. 

Angaaende Jembaneland og Bylotter i Wisconsin, Iowa 
og Minnesota, henvOnd Dig til 

H. G. Hauoan, Landkommissionftr. 
Bonens Hovedkontor Ofr Embedsmttnd ere i Milwaukee. 

Vi valfarter aldrlg til Helgenen St. Ia«ro« 

Men heller vl reise til Staden Chicasro. 

Do? bllr det os Udt for bro^t og traafi, 

VI gj25r et BesOff 1 det skJUnne Milwaukee, 

Off, vil vi gaa ud i der lustige Vesten. 

VT spender for Kjilrren den dampende Hesten. 



" Theu care jwUy regarded as among the flne«t pro9e producUont 
in the Swedieh language. ^^—Horn^B History of Scandlnaylan Lit- 
erature. 

The Surgeon's Stories. ' 

From tbe Swedish of Prof. Topeliua and compriain^ 
Times of Gustaf Adolf, 

Times of Battle and Rest, 

Times of Charles XII., 

Times of Frederick I., 
Times of Linnaeus, 

Times of Alchemy 
The Manhattan, New York, says : 

" These historical romances are some of the best literary work 
of our time, and the excellent translation of the volume before 
us leaves nothing to be desired by the Bngllsh reader." 
The Oraphlc, New York, says : 

'* Topelius is evidently a great romancer— a great romancer n 
the manner of Walter Scott. At moments in his writing there is 
positive inspiration, a truth and vivid reality that are startling." 
The San Fraaciaco Chronicle, says : 

" As many of Scott's novel's give vivid and truthful pictures 
of English history, so these stories preeenx a gallery of historical 
portraits more life-like than any drawn l>y the historian." 

The Sun, Philadelphia, says : 

" We would much prefer teaching a ^outh Swedish YiieftoTy 
from the novels of Topelius than from aixy l)00k of strict YilstoT- 
Ical narrative." 

The Saturday Beview, London, says r o » v. 

" Prof. Topelius enjoys the greatest celebrity among BwedlBtt 
writers." 
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THI UHE SKLSCTEH BT THI U. 8. CK>T*1 
TO CABBT THE FAST KAIL 




OITLT UHE BUHimrO TWO THBOUGH 
TRADTS BAILT FBOM 

CHICAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOUIgp 

Tluouffb tbe Heart of tbe Continent by w«j 
of Fad lie J unction or Omaba to 

DENVER, 

or Tla Kaaaaa City and Atchlion U Denver, con- 
Mctlng In Union Depots at Kansas City. AtchiMH. 
Omaha and Denver with throtigb tralne f6r 

8AN FRANCI8CO, 

and all points in the Far West, bbortest lint to 

KANSAS CITY, 

And all points In tbe Bontb-West. 

TOURISTS AND HEALTH-SEEKERS 

BboQld not fbrget the fact that Bound Trip tickeu at 
reduced ratss can be porohased via ihls Great 
Threash Lilnei to all tbe Health and Pleasure 
Resorts of the west and Bontb-West, Iccludinc 
the Mountains of COLORADO, tbt Valley of the 
Yosemlte,the 

CITY OF MEXICO, 
and all points in tbe Mexican Bepublia 

HOME-SEEKERS 

Should also remember that this line leads direct lo 
. the heart of the Oovemmeat and Railroad Lands lo 
Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, Colorado and Washlnc- 
ton Territory. 

It Is known as tbe neat THROUGH CAR LINK 
•f America, and Is universally admitted to be ibe 
FlBMC B«al»»ed Rallr«jid In the Werld f«r 
all claaaca •! Travel. 

Through Tickets via this line for sale at all Ball- 
road Coupon Ticket Offices In tbe United States and 



T. J. POTTKR, 

Vlce-PrsB.aiidGen. Manacer. 

PKRCEVAL LOWELL, 

Oen. Pass. Ac'tObioafO. 
JNO. Q. ▲. BEAN, Oen. Eastern AiTt, 

117 Broadway, New York, and 
a06 Wasbincton St., Boston. 



MONTREAL CARNIVAL. 

The (Chicago £ Orand Trunk and Detroit, Grand 
Haven dk Milwaukee Railway Companies will sell 
, Special Return Tickets to Montreal on account of 
the Winter Carnival which commences in that city 
January 26th, at very low fares. These tickets 
will he sold January 22d to 30th, inclusive, and 
will be good to return to February 7th, inclusive. 
Those who visited Montreal during the Carnival 
Week a year ago will be sure to take advantage of 
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rOR SALE BY 



MEty HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 



248 State Street, Chicago. 



AMERICAN PANORAMA CO. 
OZSGhX 03r g A T?TS. 
Wabeah Avenue, and Hubbard Court. Open dally, Sundays in- 
cluded, from 8:30 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. 



■VTATIONAL PANORAMA CO. 
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New Line between Chicago and 8t. Iioixia. 

CommenciDg with Sunday, November 2, 1884, the Bur- 
lington Route (C. B. &Q. R. R.) will ma fast daily trains be- 
tween Chicago and St. Louis. These trains will be elegantly 
equipped with Pullman Sleepers, Reclining Chair Cars 
(seats free) and first class Coaches, and will run through 
without change, as follows: Going south, leave Chicago 
8.80 P.M., Aurora 9.40 p.m., Mendota 10.55 p.m.. Gales- 
burg 1.80 A.M., Bushnell 2.20 A.M., Vermont 2.57 a.m., 
Beardstown 8.50 A.M., arriving St. Louis 7.45 a.m.; Going 
north, leave St. Louis 8.00 p.m.. East St. Louis 8.15 p.m.^ 
Beardstown 11.50 p.m., Vermont 12.89 a.m., Bushnell 1.15 
A.M., Galesburg 2.10 a.m., Mendota 4 50 A.M., Aurora 6.05 
A.M., arriving Chicago 7.80 a.m. 

Th« time of these trains is equal to any of the competing 
lines. Direct connection made in Chicago with through 
trains to and from all points North and East, and in Grand 
Union Depot at St. Louis with through trains to and from 
all points in the South. 

A MONTHLY JOUENAL. 
TERMS, $2.00 PER YEAR. 

26 N. Clark St., CEtcAOo, lu.. 
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Y ALL ODDS 

EST EQUIPPED 

RAILROAD IN THE WORLOi 

Let It be forever remembered that the 

Chicago & Northwestern Railway 

Is the best and shortest route to and from Chicago and Council 
Bluffs (Omaha), and that it is preferred by all weU-posted travel- 
ers when passing to or from 

CALIFORNIA AND COLORADO. ' 

It also operates the best route and the short line between 

Chicag^o and St. Paul and Minneapolis, 

Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort Howard (Green 
Bay), Wis.; Winona, Owatonna, Mankato, Minn.: Cedar Rapids, 
Bes Moines, Webster City, Algona, Clinton, Marshalltown, Iowa, 
and Freeport, Elarin, Rockford, 111., are among its eight hundred 
local stations on Its lines. 

Among a few of the numerous points of superiority enjoyed 
by the patrons of this road are its DAY COACH GS, which are the 
finest that human art and ingenuity can create ; its PALATIAL 
SLEEPING CARS, which are models of comfort and elegance ; 
its PALACE DRAWING ROOM CARS, which are unsurpassed 
by any, and its widely celebrated 

K0BTHWS8TEBN DININa CABS, 

the like of which are not run by any other road anywhere. In 
short It is asserted that IT IS THE BEST EQUIPPED ROAD IN 
THE WORLD. 

All points of interest North, Northwest and West of Chicago, 
business centers, summer re^rts and noted hunting and fishing 
grounds are accessible by the various branches of this road. 

It owns and controls over five thousand miles of road and has 
over four hundred passenger conductors constantly caring for 
its millions of patronS. 

-^i^.ypJILticket agent for tickets via this route, AND ^ ^ vt- 
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Canadian Passengrers 

can now have their BaggB^ ex- 
amined and passed Ciistomji and 
cheeked to destination at our Deiwt 
in Chica^fo, tbcrcl>y avuidtni? an- 
noyance or delay at the Canadian 
frontier. 

DINING CARS 

On E^ast Gxpresa Xralna. 




TH£ OMLf PUUMAff UME THROUGH 

MICHIGAN . 
THE ONLr PULLMAN UNE THROUGH 

CANADA, 
THE ONLY PULLMAN UNE TO NEW 

ENGLAND. 
AND THE ONLY PULLMAN UNE EAST 

VIA NIAGARA FALLS. 



Solid Trains Daily.— CHICAGO TO BUFFALO without change of any cIhas of eiirs. Crossing Suspension Bridire and passing 
Niasram Falls in broad daylight, with Through Pullman Oax^ to NBW TOBK luid BOSTON without change. 



GEO. B. REEVE, Traffic Manager. 



KOR ALIv NEW ENGLAND. 

W. £. DA V/a, AMiwtOHt GtMral PtiMMngtr Agtnt. 



W. «/. 8PICER, Genera/ Mtutagtr. 



CARY, OGDEN & PARKER, 

West Eighteenth and Brown Sts., Chicago. 
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KINE CX>ACH AND CAR CX>LORS, 

PARKER'S CEMENT PAINT, 

MIXED PAINTS, ETC., ETC 



C. F. W. LEUTZ, 

Importer of WInta anil Bean, 

Beer Hall and Restaurant, 

(Families Supplied at Wholesale Prices.) 

NO. 19 & 21 N. CLARK ST., 

LANDS. 



^VILLIA1VI J. IVIARKS, 
^ttotntJCij-'at-rgaw, 

Oppoilte Court Houte. 
Legal Documents drawn and Collections made. 



80 DEARBORN STREET, ROOM i7, 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

« 

Wm. 8. YouNO, Jb. Frauk H. Scott. Isaac E. Asam^ 

YOUNG, SCOTT & ADAMS, 
gaxutjcrs, 

Ito02»^ S, '7'7 SoTPTs: OzjAE^s Stiweet. 

HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN'S 

A cheaper edition of the works of Hans Christian Andersen. 
In ten volumes, 12mo, tastefully bound. Sold only in sets. 
Cloth, $10.00. 

This is a cheap, yet excellent and tasteful, new edition of 
these charming stories, which delight American readers, old and 
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Fbom Home. 

If we look for the differences in character be- 
tween the Scandinavians and the Anglo-Saxons^ 
we find that our countrymen, besides all 
their solid qualities^ are lacking in that energy 
which probably, more than anything else, charac- 
terizes the English and American nations. The 
average Scandinavian has at the bottom a good 
deal of the same nature as the Anglo-Saxon. He 
is rather cold and taciturn. Southern people even 
find a certain kind of brutality in his nature, but 
they admire his strength of character. Outward, 
as well as inward, the Scandinavian and the Anglo- 
Saxon are probably more alike than men of other 
nationalities. It is only when it comes to activity 
that the Scandinavians fall back compared with 
the pushing and enterprising Anglo-Saxons. This 
difference has not always existed. Energy, indi- 
viduality, and love of freedom were just as charac- 
teristic of the old inhabitants of the Scandinavian 
north as they are at present of the English speak- 
ing race, especially in the greatest period of their 
history, that of the Vikings, when the Normans, 
Danes and Varegs conquered half of Europe, and 
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due to the mollifying influence of Christianity, 
or to the destruction of the small independent 
communities by the larger kingdoms, or to both 
together which ended the old life of continuous 
fighting. The northern empire of Canute the 
Great, as well as the later of the Valdemars, were 
even more short lived formations than the Frank- 
ish empire; and at no later period of their history 
have the Scandinavians been able to make any 
great extension of their power. They have devel- 
oped a respectable civilization, but no great enter- 
prise, and they are not counted among the leading 
nations of the world. Only the poet can now sing 
^'Atter skal Nordens herlige Stamme fore til 
Sejer Folkenes Sag'^ (''Again shall the glorious 
race of the north lead to victory the cause of the 
nations''). In actual life they are at present a 
more modest people. 

There is certainly in this respect a great differ- 
euce between the three Scandinavian nations. 
The Swedes have always been more apt to go to 
extremes. Although they are lacking in some of 
the more solid qualities of the Danes and Nor- 
wegians, they have in their composition more of 
the French elan than their brethren; and they 
have at least a certain kind of pushing energy. 
We shall not attempt to decide whether this is 
due to the difference in climate (there being in 
Sweden more of the stirring, continental difference 
between the seasons, more frequent changes from 
heat to cold than in Denmark or Norway), or to 
the accidental historic development which con- 
nected Sweden, more than Denmark-Norway, 
with general European politics; or, finally, to 
the old difference in race between the remarkably 
gifted people of the Svear north of the great 
Swedish lakes, and the Goths and other Scandi- 
navian tribes farther south. The Danes are cer- 
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are far from being professed free-thinkers. In art, 
their national school copies with truthfulness the 
characteristics of the country and of the people, 
but lacks all brilliancy in colors and in ideas. 
Molesworth, an English ambassador of two hint- 
dred years ago, in describing the country and 
the people, speaks of their extraordinary modera- 
tion in virtues as in vices; and thus it certainly 
cannot be their absolute government which has 
produced all this respectable mediocrity in the 
nation. The temperate climate makes one day 
like another, and their isolated location allows the 
people to live their own life free from the great 
European movements. The Norwegians have more 
earnestness, as their soil and climate are harder 
and more severe than the fertile Danish country 
and the moderate Danish climate. But their loca- 
tion has kept them still more apart from general 
European matters, and their greatness as a seafaif- 
ing nation can hardly keep up with the changes of 
the times. It was in the former Danish-Norwe- 
gian state largely due to the Norwegians that the 
sea was called the *'way of the Danes to praise 
and to might. '^ Lately came the epoch of steam, 
which made eren naTigation a question of machin- 
ery and money rather than of personal prowess and 
ability. Already when navigation and commerce 
went over distant part« of the world and through 
greater seas, the very location of England and 
Holland gave them an advantage over the nations 
of the north. Nature contributed its part, and, 
with free government, made the Anglo-Saxons the 
real successors of the Scandinavian Vikings in 
enterprise and energy. To-day this natural ad- 
vantage in the location of Great Britain is again 
neutralized by the marvelous development of the 
railway systems of the world; and it is not 
only its political preponderance, but also the new 
changes of communication by land, that is making 
Germany — and especially the Prussians, these able 
German colonists on Sclav territory — the successful 
competitor of England. This, too, is one of the 
main causes of the greatness of the United States; 
and it is especially — as everybody knows — the rail- 
ways which at this moment make the great Amer- 
ican West the main field of development for the 
whole Teutonic race. This is now, more than any 
other part of the world, what in olden times the 
northern and western seas were in Europe. Here 



the characters of the present Scandinavians, also 
shows itself in their interior policy. Honest ad- 
ministration and justice are characteristics of their 
national life. Both Denmark and Norway have 
need of many modern reforms, as, for instance, 
the introduction of public and oral forms of pro- 
cedure. This would probably be sufficient to cor- 
rect the worst existent abuses, and to secure poor 
offenders against the iniquity of inquisitory and. 
arbitrary officials. The introduction of the jury 
system is retarded by the money question and 
other practical considerations, and would perhaps 
be rather dangerous to true justice. TheT i>oliti- 
cal institutions have the faults common to the 
whole continental development, compared with 
that of England. They have the modern demo- 
cratic constitutions according to abstract French 
ideals. Especially has the right of suffrage hither- 
to been regarded as a right of the citizen instead 
of a make-shift to the public utility. Such is the 
case in Denmark, still more than in the other 
countries. The Norwegian constitution has cer- 
tain faults peculiar to the early period in which 
it WM oonoeived, some of them in common 
with that of the United States. They were the 
natural result of the early misconception of the 
English constitution, and the mistaken French 
and other continental imitations of it. The 
Swedish constitution has still certain excellent 
features preserved from old practice, as, for in- 
stance, joint preparing committees for the two 
houses, and joint voting in case of disagreement 
on appropriations, etc. But, notwithstanding all 
their faults, and notwithstanding the parliament- 
ary machinery for a while in Norway — and more 
especially in Denmark — even threatened to break 
down entirely, there are no disturbances. Every- 
thing is quiet and peaceable; there is no actual 
question about revolution and bloodshed, but 
only inanity and barrenness. Meanwhile, the 
finances flourish in all three kingdoms. The 
public debts decrease; and the bonds of these 
countries advance rapidly towards the high point 
of those of Holland and England. And they de- 
serve this confidence under their present financial 
situation. The total debt of these three countries 
is actually more than covered by the value of the 
railways, telegraphs, funds of reserve, and other 
similar public property. It is here Donoharatiid 
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Bishop Monrad said, after his return from his vol- 
untary exile in New Zealand, that a country like 
Denmark should try to live like a monarchical 
Hamburg. This was before the liberty of Ham- 
burg was curtailed by Bismarck, and the sayiuf^ 
was certainly so far true that a liberation from all 
hindrance on trade and other activity would allow 
the greatest and most wholesome expansion of all 
forces in all three countries, which are so well lo- 
cated for participation in the economical develop- 
ment of northern Europe. The abolishment of 
the corn laws in England contributed more than 
anything else to progress in Denmark and Sweden. 
Their commerce with England has continued to be 
the main assistance in progress; and still much 
more could be accomplished in this direction, to 
the great benefit of the shipping interests, of agri- 
culture in Denmark and Sweden, and of forestrv 
and mining in Sweden and Norway. Now it would 
be easy to go over to full free trade; but that is 
daily becoming more difficult as new industries 
develop artificially under protection not adapted 
for the wholesome air of freedom. The people 
have everywhere in the north been inclined to- 
ward commercial freedom, even if they, in other 
matters, have not outgrown paternal ideas. The 
advantage of free trade is too apparent for an agri- 
cultural community. The air in Europe, under 
the present reign of Bismarck and of French 
radicals, is, however, not very favorable to liberal 
progress. Even Sweden, that of the three coun- 
tries where economical knowledge is greatest, has 
not made any very considerable advance lately. 
There seems at present to be a public sentiment 
and inclination for a decrease and abolish- 
ment of duties between the three countries them- 
selves, or even for a tariff union, although this, at 
all events from an economical standpoint, is 
hardly more important or easier than free trade 
with other countries, especially with England. 

Beside economical freedom, the question of 
education is justly the most prominent in Scandi- 
navia as in 80 many other countries. There is 
here, especially in the lowest and in the highest 
forms of education, a field in which it is recog- 
nized that the government must assist private 
efforts. A large portion of the means at present 
used for the higher education came from the 
property of the Catholic church, for instance 



the state is raised, and it is very difficult to get 
the people to recognize the right of the churches 
to the property and income at present held by 
them. It is not, as in Qrcat Britain, a question 
between the state church and other churches, it is 
more a lack of popular sympathy with the church 
in general; and there is at least a popular tendenoy 
to favor expenses for education, instead of for 
church purposes. 

It is not likely that any of these questions will 
be treated with too much precipitation. The 
trouble in the interior policy, as in other matters 
in the Scandinavian countries, is likely to be 
barrenness and lack of movement and practical 
energy. 

These countries, whose colonies of old spread 
over Bussia, Great Britain, Ireland and Normandy, 
and even extended to Iceland, Qrcenland, and 
Vinland, are now among the few countries with- 
out any colonial power. The little island of St. 
Bartholomew, in West India, is absolutely value- 
less to Sweden, &nd the three adjoining Danish 
islands are only a financial burden. Danish Green- 
land, with its 10,000 Esquimaux, is about the only 
present Scandinavian colony. 

The Scandinavian countries, however, are still 
the seat of a considerable colonization, in the im- 
mense emigration of their subjects to the United 
States of America, especially to the great North- 
west, where in many districts the Scandinavians 
form the main part of the population. No one 
can exactly compute their number. The census 
reports do not always give the parentage, and a con- 
siderable part of the Danish emigration is booked 
as German, coming as it does from the new Ger- 
man province of Sleswic. At all events their num- 
ber is now considerably above 1,000,000. That is 
to say, there are at present living in the United 
States a number of Scandinavians who equal 
more than one half of the whole population in 
Denmark, one half of that of Norway, and one 
fourth of that of Sweden. In several respects thsi 
kind of colonization is the very best. It is sponta- 
neous. The people go where they find themselves 
the best off. They go into well-organized and 
rising communities, where the lead is taken bj a 
strong nationality with which they easily amalgar 
mate. Even the English language is so near tlieVt 
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We shall certainly not recommend any coloniza- 
tion conducted by the government. This would 
hardly be as practical as the present settlement, 
and would cost much more money. One of the 
reasons why the people go to the United States is 
that, besides the new rich lands, they have fewer 
public burdens. This would not be the case in 
separate state colonies.* There is other assistance, 
however, which might be rendered the emigration 
from Scandinavia. At present the official world, 
the press, and, on the whole, the highest classes, 
are rather hostile to the whole movement. At the 
best, they ignore it. They have not yet arrived 
at the same conclusions in regard to it as have the 
leading statesmen of England. They regard emi- 
gration as a loss to the old countries. They have 
the Greek-German view of the state as having inter- 
ests apart from and above those of the individual. 
The existing state is, in their eyes, sacred, and 
not — as it is understood in England and America — 
identical with the interests of the individual mem- 
bers of the body politic. Secondly, they do Eot 
recognize the wholesome influence of the emigra- 
tion on the people at home. It takes away from 
the risiug population in a good many districts 
from one-eighth to one-fourth of its laborers. 
Such a decrease has considerable influence in rais- 
ing wages; and the employers in the first instance 
only look on what they lose; they do not recog- 
nize that the better-paid workingmen, as a rule, 
give more valuable, and, therefore, not at all 
dearer, work. It is true that the great political 
influence of the emigrants on their old home at 
present contributes largely to strengthen the 
elements of opposition to the powers that be; 
but a self-conscious, independent people makes 
actually a stronger community. Then it is the 
plain duty of the government to do the best 
it can for the people. Everything ought, 
therefore, be done to spread reliable information. 
It would be in a good many cases of the greatest 
use for the men seeking work, for the farmers, 
etc. Full information would, probably, among 
other things, contribute to gather the emigrants 
still more together than they are at present. It 
is true that the settlers, as a rule, do better by 
connecting themselves closely with the English- 
speaking communities, instead of isolating them- 
selves. On the other hand, there are a great 
number who cannot get along apart from their 
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surroundings to which they are wont; whole 
classes which best exist together with their coun- 
trymen. The Scandinavian emigrants, as a rule, 
do better than they would do in the old countries. 
4'hey make a better living, though they rarely 
rise to prominent positions. They get along 
well enough as sailors on the lakes, workingmen 
in the manufacturing centers, and especially well 
as thrifty farmers. That they do not'go farther 
is partly because they excel more by reason of 
steady work and parsimonious thrift than by 
great enterprise, but also because, by the differ- 
ence in language and habits, they are cut off from 
the leading American members of society in their 
new homes. It is curious to find how difficult it 
is, as a rule, for a man of special capacity who 
emigrates to find his place in his new surround- 
ings. We often see, for instance,^ young men of 
the best agricultural education satisfied with 
places as coachmen as the best situations they can 
obtain; and we have met men of extraordinary 
ability as dairymen (for whom there is an especial 
field in the United States), who have been driftiog 
around for years without finding creameries where 
they could get work even in the lowest capacity. 
There is in the larger settlements, however, a 
better field for men of the higher classes — physi- 
cians, leaders of independent business, etc. — whofe 
services are of as much benefit to the parties 
themselves as to their countrymen, who, in sev- 
eral ways, are better situated when they can co- 
operate with them. It is even an advantage to 
the whole development of the new countries them- 
selves. There is no reason to apprehend that any 
Scandinavian settlement will keep apart from the 
great stream very long. They are too nearly 
related to the Anglo- Saxon character and language 
to admit of it. But we want to recommend that 
the people at home, especially the press, do no 
longer ignore that considerable portion of their 
nationality which at present lives in the United 
States, even if they live under another govern- 
ment; and that, furthermore, the government at 
home does its best to assist the popular move- 
ment, especially by spreading all possible infor- 
mation, and also by rendering all avenues for 
emigration more free than they now are. 

It was some years ago recommended by a member 
of the Danish Folkething — a naval officer named 
Paulsen — that English be introduced into all the 
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tating emigration. It wonld exercise an influence 
more than anything else on the wages and on the 
whole emancipation of the bulk of the people^ just 
because the popular ignorance of that language is 
at present the greatest hindrance to the emigration 
movement. It would finally put the whole people 
in lively communication with the common civili- 
zation of the world, in which the English-speaking 
people at present have the greatest place. Even 
if the Scandinavian nations are not now moving 
very rapidly, the backbone of the race is still the 
same as in olden times. If only all hindrances 
are removed we will find that these people, 
more than most other nations of Europe, still 
possess a great deal of their old force of individu- 
ality and of adaptability to circnmstances. This 
is proven by the Scandinavian workingmen and 
servant girls who in America associate with English 
people, and it wonld, when other hindrances were 
removed, be shown by a larger portion of the 
Scandinavian nations. 



The foreign policy of the Scandinavian king- 
doms is rather dwarfish. The honest efforts, espe- 
cially of the Danish nation during the whole 
struggle with Germany — and particularly during 
the two wars in 1848-51 and 1864 — would possibly 
have had better results if they had been accompa- 
nied with wider and more audacious views. P. 
Schiern, the late Danish historian, used to say that 
it would have paid better for Denmark to have 
spent the 1100,000 which one gun-boat cost, to 
have sent a Danish Jew down to the Oerman Jews 
who write the German papers — not to bribe them 
to do anything wrong, but only to induce them to 
tell the truth; and it is true that the whole Dan- 
ish policy reckoned altogether too little on public 
opinion in Germany and in Europe in general. 
There was, indeed, at the decisive moment more 
power in the public opinion in Europe than in the 
Danish army and navy. It must be admitted 
that the chances were remarkably unfortunate 
when the Danish king, Frederick VII., the last of 
his line, died in 1863, just at the turning-point of 
the policy which endeavored to separate the Danish 
Sleswick from the German Holstein; and the Polish 
insurrection alienated France from England, and 
by that hindered these powers from co-operating 
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unity. The Danes certainly made a mistake when 
they needed an alliance in 1849 and 1864, and yet 
overlooked how much more important, and espe- 
cially interesting to the men in power in Sweden, 
a real dynastical union would have been. Sweden 
emancipated itself in 1854 from the all-powerful 
Russian influence, but it did not go so far as Sar- 
dinia when that power brought assistance to the 
western powers in the Crimea. There had espe- 
cially been occasion for Sweden to imitate this pro- 
vident policy of Sardinia during the German- 
Danish war of 1864, as it had promised assistance 
and alliance before King Frederick died. That 
Sweden- Norway kept back at that momentous 
period, effaced and destroyed at once the prospects 
of a Scandinavian unity. Later on, Denmark 
maintained as its only policy a complete reserve 
in her foreign relations, which was probably 
necessary. During the Franco-German war it was 
fortunate enough that the French defeat came as 
early as it did, because in any other case Denmark 
would, no doubt, have been entangled in the em- 
broilment, and would probably been entirely lost 
or at least deprived of its larger half, the peninsula 
of Jutland. In the great question concerning the 
Danes under the German yoke in northern Sles- 
wick, Denmark has really nothing else to do than 
to be silent. Norway is probably at present better 
able than at any former period to have a foreign 
as well as an internal policy, because the leaders 
of the people are now also the leaders of the govern- 
ment. But Sweden is the one of the three king- • 
doms which, according to its whole history and 
present position is called to take the leadership in 
all foreign Scandinavian policies. The nation has 
still a vivid memory of its participation in the 
great European policy in the days of the Gustafs 
and the Gharleses,and takes continually the greatest, 
interest in all great political questions. That 
country has, furthermore, what the other two 
kingdoms have not, a class especially adapted to 
be the bearers of such a policy. It cannot be de- 
nied that the great foreign questions are the most 
difficult to grapple with for the democracies. 
Sweden, more than Norway and Denmark, has some- 
thing of an able national aristocracy. The few no- 
blemen in Denmark are too fresh from absolute gov- 
ernment, and it seems also— although some of them 
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Enropean wars — skiolds, svards, hjelms, stjernas, 
cronas (or all these names ending in words as 
shield, sword, helmet, star, crown, etc.) — as lead- 
ers in agricultural, mining, banking, or other 
important interests of the country. Nor can it be 
denied that such a class, as a rule, has a better un- 
derstanding of the great questions than a pure demo- 
cracy of peasants or of workingmen in the cities. 
Everybody knows that the late king of Sweden- 
Norway, Charles XV., personally wished to take 
part in the Danish-German war. His brother, 
Oscar, the present king, was at that time more 
than anybody else ashamed of the role played by 
Sweden. He saw what place the country ought to 
have taken in the general European policy, and 
he saw that the opportunity was lost. Cautious- 
ness prevailed, however, and even Sweden acted as 
if it did not exist in the European concert. Since 
that time the state of affairs has hardly changed. 
King Oscar has kept up his friendly relations to 
the greatest power in present European politics, 
the court of Berlin, but there has hardly at any 
time been serious question as to any political action. 
We must admit that we cannot find any definite 
line followed up in this field of the lives of the 
nations. They are certainly hot blind to the 
teachings of past history, which tell them, plainly 
enough, that close alliance between the Scandina- 
vian peoples, and close connection with the Western 
Powers, bring success and prosperity, while, on 
the contrary most of the misery came from in- 
ternal dissension and connection with the jealous 
rising Eastern Powers of Russia and Prussia. 
But the nations have hardly energy and force 
enough to work out better political combinations 
for themselves, even if the outward conditions ex- 
isted. This is, first of all the case with the great 
•question of the Scandinavian unity. There is 
neither tte force nor energy to get over the 
natural difficulties of a change of such magni- 
tude. The same is also the case with the question 
of the Danish nationality in Sleswick. The small 
prospect for a good solution of this question would 
probably soonest be realized through good rela- 
tions with Germany; but alliance for Denmark 
alone with this great power would be dangerous and 
of no avail. Very different, on the contrary, were 
the questions raised of an alliance by all three 



many if this power should have use for allied sup- 
port against her great Eastern neighbor, Russia. 
Bjornson wrote last year to this journal recom- 
mending a final alliance between the three Scan- 
dinavian countries and the United States. This 
idea seems at first extremely fantastical. It would, 
however, be different if the great idea of the union 
of all English speaking nations was realized. 
Prominent English statesmen speak at present not 
only for a real union between the mother country 
and the English colonies, but even such men as 
Gladstone do not think it impossible in the fut- 
ure to extend such a federation to a " Greatest 
Britain,'* so that it embraced even the United 
States. American newspapers recommend as a 
simpler solution that England and the English 
colonies should enter the American union simply 
like other states. It is true that the Scandina- 
vian countries nowhere could find a more fortu- 
nate connection and greater security for develop- 
ment and preservation of their freedom than in 
connection with the kindred Anglo-Saxon com- 
munities, and their entrance into snch a union 
would at least not be more difficult than a fed- 
eration between England and America. As we 
said in response to Bjornson's idea last year, the 
actual interest of Scandinavia is more closely con- 
nected with that of England than with that of any 
other country. This is the case concerning the 
commercial policy, where Molinari, the Belgian 
economist, who recently recommended a tariff 
union between the free-trading countries of Eng- 
land, Holland and Belgium, ought also to have 
taken the Scandinavian countries in; and this is just 
as well the case in the policy where there is any 
question about the relations to other powers, at 
least in all that belongs to general European 
politics. But, as we have said before, it is not 
likely that our nations will be able to work out 
any such arrangement for themselves. They have 
not sufficient energy to overcome the natural vis 
inertim. There is not sufficient necessity for action. 
What will happen will depend more on circum- 
stances and on others' actions than on their own. 
We can only say what is desirable if circumstances 
are favorable. N. C. Frbderiksen. 
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day has not been known antil very recently (com- 
municated to niustered Nyhedsblad, No. 13, 
March 30, 1862, by a Norwegian minister, the 
Rev. Lampe). 

His father's name was Eristen Nilsen, and the 
surname of Holberg was rarely used, though 
claimed; it was the appellation of a place, prob- 
ably a farm, and is derived from the Norse ''holr 
berg'' (hollow mountain), afterward adopted by 
Holberg as the armorial ensign of his escutcheon, 
on being knighted. The father was a lieutenant- 
colonel and commanding officer in Bergen, had 
served in foreign warfare in Italy, and had 
fought in the war against Sweden in the middle 
of the century. He died when Ludvig was 
scarcely two years old, and the mother was left 
to care for a family of twelve children, of whom 
Ludvig was the youngest. There was consider- 
able wealth, but everything except invested mon- 
ies was subsequently lost by fire. At the age of 
ten years Holberg lost his mother, and the boy, 
as was then the custom with officers' children, 
was in due time enlisted in the army as a corporal, 
and sent to Opland to learn the metier of a soldier, 
where he also received classic instraction under 
the care of a relative in that part of the country, 
who schooled him together with his own children. 
Holberg himself states that during this period 
nothing of any consequence occurred, but that he 
never saw a penny of his pay. After a brief stay 
he returned to Bergen, where he entered the 
house of his mother's brother, Peter Lem, who 
placed him in the Latin school of Bergen. Here 
he thrived very well and was kindly treated by 
Mr. Lem, who was a good-natured and jolly sort 
of a man. At one time Holberg fell out with a 
relative of Mr. Lem's wife, and ridiculed his 
enemy in a satirical poem, of which unseemly 
conduct complaint was carried to the uncle, and 
punishment was to follow; but the affair ended 
with a dispute between the uncle and the nephew 
as to whether or not the proper number of met- 
rical feet had been used in the offensive verses. 
This was Holberg's first attempt at satirical 
poetry. 

At the Bergen school he graduated (1702) 
under Rector Lintrup, for the University of Co- 
penhagen.* Here he speedily finished his exam- 
ination and returned to Norway, where he accepted 



relieve the minister of preaching, and he says 
that he was greatly more successful in this duty 
than as a teacher, since he got into frequent 
squabbles with the mother of his pupils on ac- 
count of his severity, while his sermons became 
popular with the peasantry. He did not remain 
there long, but proceeded once more to Copenha- 
gen, where he made a stay of about a year, and 
passed his second examination and theologicum 
(1704) with laudabilis which at that time was 
an extraordinary occurrence. He then returned 
to Norway and again assumed the functions of a 
tutor, this time in the house of Bector Smidt, in 
his native town of Bergen; but, restless and eager 
for the acquisition of knowledge, he soon threw 
up his position and made ready for a trip to 
foreign lands, his desire to travel having been 
irresistibly awakened by certain books of travel 
that had fallen into his hands. He converted all 
he could into cash and went to Holland, his first 
journey abroad (1704-6), the chronology of which 
has been established by Kail Rasmussen (in '^Nyt 
Historisk Tidsskrift"). 

The sojourn in Holland seems to have been a 
dark period of Holberg's life. He ran out of 
funds and had to eke out as best he might. On 
an incidental visit to Aachen he was driven to the 
extremity of attempting to sneak away from his 
landlord. People at that time took him for a boy, 
from his juvenile appearance, but, engaging him in 
conversation, were amazed at his glib Latin and 
learned accomplishments. He makes the remark 
that the sciences were held in no great credit in 
Holland, sailors and canal- boatmen being the 
only people who commanded general respect. 

Returning to his native land he established 
himself as a teacher of languages in Christians- 
sand, and gained the good will of the burghers. 
Unfortunately he got into possession of a book 
disseminating ^'proofs that women are not in 
reality human beings," and was imprudent enough 
to defend its outrageous arguments around town, 
thus inevitably incurring the hostility of every 
woman in Christianssand. No wonder, when at 
the same time a Hollander made his appearance 
and set up as an opposition teacher of languages, 
that Mr. Holberg found his patrons leaving him. 
He challenged the Dutchman to a public de- 
bat© for a teat of their relative strencrth as 
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who was also preparing to go abroad, he broke 
away and bore him company as far as England 
(second journey, 1706-8). 

He lived for some time in London, but most of 
his time he spent in Oxford, where he made dili- 
gent use of the Bodleian library. He made many 
acquaintances among the English students, and 
gave lessons in languages and music,* at the same 
time forming a number of warm and lasting 
friendships. 

From England he came to Copenhagen and 
never afterward saw Norway. His literary treas- 
ures were to become the property of his adopted 
country, Denmark. 

In Copenhagen he tried to support himself as a 
private '* Decent,'' lecturing especially upon such 
matters as he had been impressed with during 
his travels in foreign countries. There was no 
scarcity of attendants at these lectures, but when 
the time for payment came, they disappeared. He 
relates how, when he happened to meet any of them 
in the street, they bared their heads and made rev- 
erential bows to him; but he adds, '^ Compliments 
do but little to fill the pocket." He continued to 
labor under financial troubles, and, therefore, did 
not hesitate to accept an offer from Mr. Paul 
Vinding to accompany his son to Germany (third 
journey, 1708-9). He soon, however, parted com- 
pany with young Vinding, and yisited the univer- 
sity of Leipzig and other Oerman universities on 
his own account, but did not admire the scientific 
methods of the Germans. In Halle he paid a visit 
to Thomasius, but the philosopher did not deign 
to give the youthful stranger a serious hearing. 

Returning to Copenhagen he was engaged by 
Admiral Gedde as a tutor, but soon after was ad- 
mitted as alumnus to Borch's Collegium (1709), 
in those days a far greater distinction than now. 
About this time he published his first essays: 
" Introduction to the History of the Most Promi- 
nent European Kingdoms and Republics,'' and 
four disputations for the Collegium, which are 
no longer extant. He endeavored to ingratiate 
himself with King Frederick the Fourth, and 
sent him the manuscript of an introduction to 
the Danish history of the previous century (the 
reign of Christian the Fourth and Frederick the 
Third). It has perished, probably in the fire of 
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history of Denmark. He petitioned for appoint- 
ment at the university and the petition is still ex- 
tant (a fac-simile of it can be found in '' Historisk 
Tilskner," third series, volume 1). Two positions 
were then vacant. Professor ordinarius and Pro- 
fessor adjunctus. He petitioned for both. Hans 
Gram was appointed for the first vacancy, Hol- 
berg for the second, but this was not a paid 
position, hence he was not relieved of his mone- 
tary embarrassments. He obtained a pension and 
soon after a stipend for traveling purposes, and 
now set out upon his fourth journey (1714-16). 
He went by way of Holland and Belgium to 
France and Italy. In France he employed his 
time, as formerly in England, in studying the 
character and literature of the people. To what 
extent the theatre has influenced him does not 
appear, but its influence is not likely to have been 
very great. He at that time occupied himself 
mostly with historical studies and took advantage 
of the libraries. In Paris he met a number of 
countrymen, among them Jacob Vinslov, the an- 
atomist, who had been converted to Catholicism. 
Holberg says that Vinslov, who was of a confiding 
nature, had been enticed into the church by trick- 
ery. From France he proceeded to Italy by way 
of Lyons, where he rested. At this city he re- 
ceived the news of the death of King Louis XIV. 
He noticed a striking difference between the pop- 
ulation of that section of the country and the 
northern provinces. At Genoa he was taken seri- 
ously ill, and his landlord, taking advantage of 
his helpless condition, was swindling him out of 
his money until a young stranger took charge of 
his affairs and kindly cared for him. Holberg 
supposed this stranger to be a Frenchman, but 
afterwards learned that he was a Dane. He 
never met him again. On the way from Genoa to 
Rome his vessel was chased by pirates and the 
decks were cleared for battle. The Catholic pas- 
sengers vociferously* offered up prayers to their 
various saints, and Holberg says he joined the 
chorus. Another ship intervened and took up the 
battle. The captain of Holberg's vessel then 
turned about and escaped. In Rome he com- 
plained of being disturbed by countless show-peo- 
ple, a troupe of comedians lodging in the same 
house with him. It appears that he was then. 
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sity, and even an allowance from tho Triuitaiis 
Church pauper-fund was allotted to him! 

Finally (1717) he received the regular appoint- 
ment to a professorship with salary. Temporarily 
he took the chair of metaphysics — and here end 
the trials of Hoi berg's youth; his career henceforth 
was one of recognized success and of opulence. 
From now on he settled down at home^ and made 
but one more journey (to Paris, 1725), but it had 
a different character from his previous wander- 
ings, and was undertaken solely for the sake of 
recreation. 

As a traveler, Holberg was not the diligent stu- 
dent alone, but, mingling with all classes of peo- 
ple, he was a close and shrewd observer, and has 
made many pungent remarks, illustrative of na- 
tional characteristics of that time. (See his ^*Tres 
EpistolcB ad virum perillusirem," especially 3d 
Epistle.) 

The French he praises for sociability, and adds 
that a stranger might easily be led to the mistake 
of regarding the peculiarities of Parisian life as 
typical of the entire nation. He points to, its ele- 
gance and to the volubility of French conversation, 
but the mere imitation of this outwardness he 
condemns. (See his comedy "Jean de France,") 
He lauds the French for swift judgment, and to 
that ascribes their superiority in war. 

The English are either "devils or angels." 
They are a people who know of no middle-road, 
an embodiment of the absurdest contrasts. Ko 
other nation offers such examples of virtues, yet 
of treachery; of piety, yet profanity; activity, yet 
lassitude; orthodoxy, yet atheism, etc.; and he 
lays this to the effects of political liberty which, 
as he has it, "is of some detriment, but of more 
advantage.*^ 

He compares the French with the English: 
The French, he remarks, talk, the English 
think. The French dress with elegance, the Eng- 
lish with neatness. The French eat bread, the 
English meat. Both are high-tempered — the 
French violent in anger, the English tenacious. 
The former float with the current, the latter 
swim against it. The French easily form friend- 
ships, and as easily break them; the English are 
slow at making and slow at breaking friendships. 
The French regard their superiors with reverence, 
the English themselves. The French are better 
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The Hollander, to whom nature has denied 
everything, has made everything through indus- 
try. " The gods have created the earth, the Dutch 
their country." He praises them for their proverbial 
cleanliness and common sense, and says that when 
the Hollander is of use in the world he does not 
ask to be admired for it. Holberg mentions a 
movement among the Hollanders to expel all out- 
landish technical expressions from their language. 
This same movement was started in Denmark to- 
ward Holberg's last years, but he opposed it. It 
was his opinion that technical words are univers- 
ally known, since they have been adopted by all 
nations. Hence he does not propose to introduce 
the unknown in place of the known, and he won- 
ders that Holland, as the meeting-place of nations, 
should lead in the expulsion of words that are the 
common property of them all. He mentions a 
trait of their spirit of public independence. When 
at one time Charles the Second of England com- 
plained that the states refused him favors they 
had granted to Cromwell, they replied that in 
Cromweirs time England had a great ruler. 

The Germans, he says, find middle-roads; they 
go to no extremes except in eating and drinking; 
they reach their goal by slow degrees. They cul- 
tivate science, but do not make fundamental in- 
vestigations. Their virtues are not of a heroic 
kind; good and evil in Oermany is the average 
good and evil of the human race as it goes. The 
German government is neither monarchical, nor 
aristocratic, nor democratic; it is German (ger- 
manice regi Oermaniam). The Germans occupy 
their minds within visible realms and claim prerog- 
atives that have no authenticity; they call them- 
selves '^ Romans/' but hold not the slightest re- 
lationship to Bome or the Romans. Regarding 
their language, he objects to the perverted con- 
struction of their sentences. He praises them for 
honesty, industry, fidelity, and concedes their vast 
influence upon general literature. 

The Italians are divided into numerous groups, 
and cannot come under one common estimate; 
they agree upon one point only, that of being Ital- 
ians. They have degenerated from the ancestral 
virtues, and are timid and cowardly. Their an- 
cestors ruled by the sword and axe; they are no\f 
a prey to everybody. The ancient Romans f ought 
armed men, the modern their own wives. In 
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They are t he plaything of circumstances; give them 
the old times and the old virtues will return. 

Two years ^fter Holberg had taken the profes- 
sorial chair of Metaphysics, he was made prof essor 
eloquenticB of the Latin branches. During this 
period he evolved his poetical activity; wrote 
fifteen of his comedies, three volumes, published 
1723-25 ; also " Per Paars," a poema Iieroico- 
comicum, published in 1720, a parody upon the 
epic stjle of Homer and Virgil, probably after the 
pattern of Boileau. 

In 1720 he was made a member of Consistorium 
and wrote a programme for the annual solemnities 
of the university, ostensibly undertaking the de- 
fense of the university against certain charges then 
under discussion, but it was so done as to excite 
suspicion of being ironical and was suppressed. 
Prof. Gram wrote another. 

In 1725-26 Holberg made his last journey 
through Holland to Paris, a journey of relaxation, 
and he feels that he does not stand the wear and tear 
of travel as well as he did ten years before; he* 
notices great changes wherever he goes. He says 
that when last in Paris strenuous efforts were made 
to convert Protestants; this had ceased. On his 
return trip, however, he happened to fall in with 
an officer and an old woman, who did their best to 
make him a proselyte. As arguments did not ap- 
pear to have the desired effect the woman took to 
telling miracles, and the officer verified them with 
ponderous military oaths (For Holberg's military 
types see his comedies ^^ Jacob von Thybo^' and 
^'Diedrich Menschenachreck'^). Holberg then pro- 
ceeded to reciprocate with miracles in favor of 
the Protestant faith, and when the two found he 
had the best of them they desisted and he had 
peace. Formerly he used to seek the company of 
students, but now he enjoyed the intercourse of 
the scientific notables of the time (Montfaucon, 
Fontenelle). While in Paris he made an effort to 
have his comedies acted. There were then in the 
city two theatrical companies, one French and one 
Italian, the latter playing both in French and 
Italian. To this troupe he offered a translation of 
one of his most popular plays (Herman v. Bremen 
or " Pewters and Politics^'), and it was greatly ad- 
mired, but they dared not place it on the stage 
for fear that it might be taken for a satire upon 
well-known residents of Paris. Besides, the plavs 



During Uolbcrg's slay in Paris, that city was 
ravaged by a severe famine, so that " folks with 
flour in their periwigs," — i. e., elegantly dressed 
persons — were to be seen asking alms of one 
another in the streets. Returning through Hol- 
land he found all Ostfriesland under arms, owing 
to demonstrations headed by one Brenneisen 
against the national representatives. He men- 
tions the uproar as laughable. The name Bren- 
neisen he has made use of in his comedy ''Per- 
nille Mistress for an Hour.*' Passing through 
Sleswick, Haderslev and Flensborg, he comments 
with bitterness upon the contempt with which the 
Danish language was treated in the latter town. 

In 1730, at the death of Arne Magnusson, Hol- 
berg was appointed Professor HisioriarunL He 
was then at work upon his *' History of Denmark*' 
(published 1732-33-35, in 3 vols.), and had just 
(1729) published his *' Description of Denmark and 
Norway" (again published, 1749, under the title 
of "Civil and Clerical State of Denmark and 
Norway"). 

After the death of King Frederick the Fourth, 
a regime followed which adopted the very oppo- 
site policy of the one that had been pursued by 
the late government, and great jealousy prevailed 
of any praise bestowed upon the latter. Notwith- 
standing this, when the university solemnized her 
memorial services in honor of the deceased king, 
and Holberg was called upon to deliver the oration, 
he fearlessly eulogized King Frederick for his 
many virtues and praised the steps that had been 
taken during his reign toward the emancipation 
of the peasantry. Holberg was next chosen Rector 
Universitatis, and in assuming that office made a 
speech concerning the method he desired to see 
adopted for the prosecution of scientific studies, 
diametrically opposite to the ancient scholastic 
system. 

In 1737 he became QucBstor, a function that 
relieved him of all obligations to lecture, and thus 
left him abundant leisure for exclusive devotion 
to literary pursuits. As a university teacher it 
does not appear that he has been very active; he 
does not dwell much upon that subject in his 
writings. But it deserves mention that he en- 
couraged younger authors to write, and offered 
premiums for Danish poetry, which he subsequent- 
Iv had printed (five specimens, 1738-40). And 
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54 — the last volume published after his death. 
Also several volumes of comedies. 

Meanwhile Holberg had acquired a great deal 
of wealthy especially through the sale of his mul- 
tifarious.books, of whiohhe was his own publisher. 
In his capacity of quaestor he had the handling of 
a vast amount of real-estate, and it suggested itself 
to him to invest his own capital in landed prop- 
erty. He bought the estates of Borup (1740) and 
Terslose (1745), also Oedemark. He now spent 
part of his summers in the country, where he de- 
lighted in conversing with the peasants and ob- 
serving their plain manners and living, in con- 
trast with the general dissipation of the city folks. 
At the same time he was constantly quarreling 
with the neighboring landlords and at logger- 
heads with his own tenants. 

Holberg remained unmarried, and, as ho had 
broken every family tie since he left Bergen on 
his first voyage to Holland, it was an object of 
much concern to him what should be done with 
his property. Finally, he concluded to donate it 
to the Academy of Soroe. This academy had been 
founded by Christian the Fourth as a knightly 
institution for young noblemen, but had been 
abolished by Frederick the Third. Under Chris- 
tian the Sixth efforts were made to have it re-estab- 
lished, but they were unsuccessful for want of 
funds. This was now remedied by the donation 
in Holberg's will, and in return he. was made 
a baron and the estates of Borup and Terslose 
were formed into a barony. Very soon, however. 
Baron Holberg became suspicious that his death 
was hoped for with too ominous anxiety, and he 
had the money paid over before that event. The 
Academy was leopcned in 1747 — but at the open- 
ing festivites Holberg was not found of sufficient 
rank to sit at the king's table. 

Holberg from his boyhood had been very sickly, 
and his persistency in traveling in pursuit of 
knowledge is therefore greatly to be admired. 
His constitutional weakness adduced extreme cau- 
tion and abstinence from every excess, his only 
relish being coffee. He remarks that after a day 
of close and continual study he prefers the soci- 
ety of women, where he is treated to coffee and a 
harmless chat, to that of men, where he is pre- 
sented with a pipe of tobacco and a glass of strong 
drink and drawn into a discussion of noli tics or 



culture, and cannot now be found elsewhere but in 
Russia; it was there also a fashion that no people 
of means should be found walking or unattended 
by servants, and Holberg with bis frugal ways got 
at swords points with the prevailing bon ton. 
Furthermore in his writings he carried on a 
scathing war against it and has probably felt 
obliged to live by his own teachings. He was in 
consequence accused of avarice, a vice, however, 
he has severely attacked. Scheibe (German trans- 
lator of " Per Paars,'' second edition, 1764) makes 
^mention of this accusation and calls attention to 
his frail constitution and simple mode of living, 
but cannot pronounce him totally innocent of the 
charge. 

Holberg was extremely nervous and tolerated 
no disturbance, was chary of money and of time 
as well; he knew the value of time, and distanced 
from himself anything that would waste it. It 
demands admiration that a man so lonesome and 
suffering was able to produce so many gay writ- 
ings, but he says himself that his most rollicking 
mirth has been conceived in his gloomiest mo- 
ments. In younger years he made a practice of 
visiting taverns and public places for the purpose 
of making observations; later in life he visited 
only in families, but never was very sociable; he 
was dreaded for his sarcastic wit. In his old age 
he felt his faculties weaken, and his memory 
falter. Yet, shortly before his death, he com- 
menced studying Snorro Sturlesen in Icelandic. 

Ludvig Holberg dif d on the 28th of January, 
1754. His body was embalmed, and in Decembei 
carried to Soroe. Neither the theater nor the 
Society of Sciences took any official notice of the 
event. 



The Window. 



FROM THE SWEDISH OP W. VON BRAUN, BY K. A. LINDERFELT. 

And thou askest why my tears are flowing 
Ev'ry time this way I wander, leaning 
On thy arm, supported by thy friendship? 
Ah, my brother, seest thou yonder window. 
Whereupon the sun, just now in setting, 
Throws a sad and lingering kiss of parting? 
Learn, then, that in days gone by that window 
Formed the framework to a precious picture — 
To a picture which for all the treasurea 
Of A Vatican Pd not have bartered. 
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All tbat I possessed to me the dearest I 
And when, then, I saw the smoke ascending 
Heav'nward from the well-known hamble hearth- 
stone, 
Oh, how throbbed my heart with eager longing ! 
Nearer flew I now, and ever nearer. 
Eyes intently fixed npon the window. 
There to catch a glimpse of her in waiting. 
And I saw a little neck so snow white. 
And I saw a bosom slowly heaving. 
And I saw a head, small, curly. 
Slightly bowed in thoughtful meditation. 
While unconsciously she plied the needle. 
For a woman, deeply, truly loving, 
One thought only in her mind can harbor; 
But, 3t length, when by the wheels approaching 
From her waking day-dreams she was roused. 
Then, oh then, thou shouldst have seen the picture! 
Like an angel stood she there transfigured. 
Like an angel from the cloud-realms beckoning ; 
Toward me, then, she stretched her arms wide- 
open. 
And therein, the happiest mortal, soon I 
Found myself securely, wildly pressed ; and 
Deep into the river of oblivion 
Sank then all my sorrows. And I thought not 
Any more of pains, distress and dangers. 
Thought no more of treachery and falsehood ; 
For I knew I clasped a faithful heart, more 
Loving than the dove's sigh in the forest. 
Purer than the snow on cloud-capped mountain. 

But one day — I shudder to recall it — 
But one day, when, full of joy, returning 
From a tiresome but successful journey, 
After many months of separation. 
Oh, how did I glory in the meeting ! 
Jubilant I flew on wings of longing. 
For at last, in my unceasing struggle 
With the Fates, the prize I'd gained. No longer 
Poverty a barrier put between us. 
And my future now in roseate colors 
Treacherous hope with ready pencil painted. 
And it seemed as if each winged warbler 
In the trees a wedding song were chanting, 
And each sunbeam, dancing on the leaflets. 
Seemed as if it were from her a message, — 
TTer, the bride, mv bride there in t,he window. 



There to catch a glimpse of her in waiting. 
But what saw I then ? No neck so snow white. 
And no hand, no bosom slowly heaving. 
But what saw I then ? No head, small, curly. 
Slightly bowed in thoughtful meditation. 
Oh, my God 1 — There was no picture. 
For the drooping curtains had concealed it 
From my view, and crape was on the door-knob. 
Then I felt my head and mind grow empty. 
And my heart was seized with deathly coldness. 
And my joy in life was gone forever — 
And thou askest why my tears are flowing? 



Wiv£S, Submit Yoursei^ves Unto Youb Hus- 
bands. 



BY KBISTOrXR JANSON. 
VII. 

One forenoon, as the priest sat in his study, he 
was much surprised to see Ola step into the room, 
for it was the busiest season of the year. And 
still more astonished was he to see that he had a 
package of books under his arm, for Ola was not 
much in the habit of troubling himself with a 
weight of learning. But most of all was the 
priest amazed when Ola sank down on the nearest 
chair, and began to sob aloud. 

'' Why, my dear man, what is the matter with 
you?" said the priest laying his hand on Ola's 
shoulder. 

" She has gone — has forsaken my board and 
home, and me, and everything," roared Ola^ 

"What is that you say?" 

*' I say she has left — roamed out on the world's 
restless sea — and that, now, in the midst of our 
busiest time." 

"But has anything occurred between you?" 
asked the priest. 

" No, not the least thing in the world," replied 
Ola. "Since the day the priest was in at our 
house, I have never so much as touched her — well, 
that is to say, I have been obliged to take hold of 
her sometimes and shake her, but never have I 
laid violent hands on her, that is sure. Yet I can 
assure you she has been so contrary and defiant 
that I have not known what in the world to do 
with her, or where she got her notions from. 
But now " 
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godly book8> which she has been deyouring in all 
secrecy. And do yoa know what this lady, this 
stranger who was at my house, writes to my wife? 
Why, she begs her to disobey me as mach as she 
possibly can. Is not that terrible? And she has 
been trying it, true enough, of late I '^ 

Ola wiped the tears from his eyes, as he handed 
over to the priest both the letters and the books. 
The priest ran his eye hurriedly through the 
letters, and shook his head. 

''Yes, I know them; these are the fruits of 
the* common school,^^ said he, as he folded up the 
letters. ''So this is the end; and you do not 
know whither she has fled?'' 

"She took the train for the South; for Knut, 
our oldest boy, was with her himself, and was 
compelled to drive her, although the horse had 
neither been watered nor fed; and so, most likely, 
she has gone to Minneapolis, to her brother, of 
whom she was all the time talking. And dow it 
is my prayer and entreaty to the priest that he 
will endeavor to lead her away from the paths of 
temptation, and bring about her conversion to the 
ways of our Lord aild Savior, who has commanded 
that man — ^no, that woman shall be subject to her 
husband in all things." 

"I shall think your case over, my good Ola, 
and consider what is the best thing to be done." 

"Ah, thank you. If the priest will do this, it 
will indeed be very kind of him. She was my 
sole joy and consolation, you see, and if she did 
do wrong sometimes, she was still a right capable 
worker, and the priest must know himself how 
things go in a house when the woman is away.'^ 

With many pressures of the hand, and with a 
lightened heart, Ola wended his way home, leav- 
ing behind him on the priest's table the dread- 
ful American books, the fruits of the common 
school. 

VIII. ' 

Emma had become like another person. Her 
brother had given her a most friendly reception. 
The first thing that was done was to get her into 
a comfortable bed; and, as she lay there with a 
sense of repose, the anxiety, the excitement, the 
decision, all over — as she lay there in that peace- 
ful, cleanly little room, with its pure white cur- 
tains, and the night-lamp on the table, holding 
her little treasure in her arms, then, ah! then it 
seemed to her that she had entered paradise. 
There was no one who would cast her out of bed. 



mitted to rest; rest — oh, it seemed to her that she 
could never rest ei^ngh. And it was so sweet to 
give way, and her brother and his wife had been 
so kind to her, she closed her eyes and fell asleep 
with a silent thanksgiving in her heart, and with 
joy at the resolution she had taken. 

The next morning her breakfast was brought 
to her bed. Just this way of being treated as a 
guest, and being waited upon, was something to 
which Emma was so unaccustomed that it had all 
the attraction of novelty and agreeability. She 
had quite forgotten what it was like to be made 
much of. And the babe improved day by day 
with the mother's improving health, and was soon 
thriving finely. 

Ere long Emma was up and out a^ain; she 
began to enter anew into life. With her sensi- 
bility of strength grew also her energy and 
love of work. Now and then there would come 
over her something like a reproach of conscience, 
and a longing to know how things went with the 
rest of her children, but then other matters would 
rise up and absorb her interest. The large city, 
with its handsome buildings and its surging life 
allured her, and reawakened her sense of beauty, 
her sense of the intellectual. There was so much 
both to see and to hear in Minneapolis, in the 
churches as well as in the lecture halls. In the 
home circle of her brother there was, it is true, 
but meager intellectual fare, the conversation gen- 
erally turning on business affairs, the price of labor 
and Norwegian politics. Yet even these things 
were something new for Emma, since in Ola's 
home they rarely got beyond the cows and the 
pigs, and doctrines of predestination. 

Her brother belonged to the synod, not be- 
cause he had especially chosen it, but because the 
synod's priest had waited on the immigrants im- 
mediately upon their arrival, and had put their 
names down on his list. Still no restriction was 
placed on Emma. She was allowed to go to church 
where she pleased, and on Sunday she preferred 
to go to a large American church, where there 
was beauty and delightful singing, and more in- 
telligence and enlightenment than any synod 
priest dare offer. Her brother had told her that 
she could remain with them free of exp®^»© for 
the present until she was ready to go Home again, 
for, with the best will, neither he nor his ^^^^ could 
approve of her having left her husband, ^"^^ ^^&y 
hoped she would return to him as soon fts she was 
Quite well asrain. The svnod nriest of the city had 
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answer had been that he could not turn his sister 
and her child into the street. ^ 

Emma saw that as matters stood it would be 
well for her to become independent as soon as she 
could; and she resolved to find some employment 
or other by which she could support herself and 
the child^ for in her heart she had determined 
never to go back as long as she lived. To breathe 
in these new surroundings was like a refreshing 
bath to her; she felt that her energies were not 
yet exhausted after all; that her thirst for knowl- 
edge, her desire to join in the work of her day 
was not quenched. She felt positively young 
again, and the hope of being able to win back at 
least a moiety of the happiness of which life had 
cheated her dawned within her. 

There had been a meeting in Minneapolis of 
the Association for the Advancement of Women. 
Emma had sat on a bench in the midst of the 
audience, completely transported. Gould this 
really be true? Here were women speaking in 
public and discussing the most profound themes 
of social life; here were women who were lawyers^ 
doctors, ministers, architects, artists, and they 
stood before her, calm, and independent, and capa- 
ble, advocating their own cause and that of their 
sisters. Gould this actually be true? Had it 
really dawned upon the world that woman, too, 
was a human being; that she, too, was endowed 
with needs and capacities just as man was; that 
she was created for something else than to be the 
slave of her husband and children? She went 
home completely on fire, with her face shining. 
She informed her brother of what she had heard, 
but he merely smiled, and said: 

''You should not go and listen to them, 
Emma; they only turn the heads of foolish wom- 
en." 

"Oh, yes,'* replied the wife; "dear knows 
what they are making such a fuss about. We 
women have things well enough as they are, and 
there is no need of changing anything.'* 

It was as if cold water had been poured over 
Emma. No; with these people it would not do 
to talk; there was too much of the Norse thrall- 
dom in their blood. But they had not had 
such a husband as Ola, nor lived the life of the 
prairies. 



Ood once more, for she thought she had some- 
thing now for which to thank him. For a long 
time she had had but one prayer: that she might 
die soon. Now she did not want to die; she 
wanted to live, to labor, to help others if she 
could. She even began to think of her husband 
and of home with less bitterness. There were so 
many excuses to be made for Ola; he had not 
been brought up to have intellectual interests 
or to recognize other requirements than physical 
ones. 

Then one evening she was surprised by seeing 
a carriage drive up to the door, just as on the 
evening when she arrived. With considerable 
curiosity she went to the door to see who was com- 
ing — and who should it be that stepped out of the 
carriage and examined the number on the house 
door but the priest from her home parish. With 
a shriek she fled into the sitting-room, and cling- 
ing to the knee of her brother, she wailed: 

"Do not send me from you — do you hear? 
Do not send me from you, or I shall kill myself I *' 

Her brother was completely dazed. 

" What is the matter, Emnia? Have you lost 
your senses?'* 

He had no time to question further, for at 
this moment the form of the priest filled the door- 
way. 

" I see that I have made no mistake,** said the 
priest, as his eye fell on Emma who had taken 
refuge in a corner of the room. ^'Mrs. Moe*8 
brother, I presume? ** he then queried, with a 
courteous greeting. 

The brother answered in the affirmative, and 
offered the priest a chair. 

" I am the Norwegian synod priest from her 
home parish,** said the priest, as he seated him- 
self, " and I come here with greetings from her 
husband and children.** 

At hearing her children mentioned Emma's 
heart suddenly softened. 

" How are the little ones?** asked she. 

"Thank you, they are all good and well,** r*^ 
plied the priest. "Your husband sends me to 
you with the message that he is determined to 
forgive you and forget what has passed, if you will 
only go home with me to him.** 

This was enough for Emma. Her old terror 
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Ood, in his own good time open your eyee to yonr 
bitter error.*' 

** I have been guilty of one great error/' said 
Emma, '^and that was when I married him.'' 

''Mind what you are saying, Emma, and be 
not so violent/' said her brother. ''Listen pa- 
tiently to what the priest has to say. He nnder- 
stands these matters better than either yon or I." 

"I know the priest," Emma answered. "We 
shall never agree on this qnestion." 

"Bat is your daty to Ood of no importance in 
yonr eyes, my good woman?" said the priest. 

" Of course it is, and that is precisely the 
reason why I am here," said Emma. "Here I 
have become gentle and thankful; at home I was 
growing wicked and bitter, and was fast sinking 
into despair." 

"But will you, a frail and sinful being, dare to 
prescribe rules to the Almighty in His goyernment 
of the world, and say to him: I. have resolved that 
you shall do thus and not otherwise? Shall not 
we mortals take up our apportioned cross and bear 
it? Now it is once for all decreed and sealed with 
the seal of the church, afiSrmed before God and 
man, that you shall walk through life at your 
husband's side as his wife, until death dissolve 
the band that unites you; will you, then, upon 
your own responsibility withdraw from your obli- 
gations?" 

" If I have once chosen wrong, am I not to be 
allowed to amend my ways?" asked Emma. 

"Not when this can only be done through sin, 
through the breach of God's law," replied the 
priest. " Gome to yourself again, my dear friend. 
Convert this cross, as you call it, into a blessing, 
for in this the Lord will help you, if you only 
desire. Learn patience from this cross; become 
an example of one of those meek, humble women, 
who willingly submit to the dominion of their hus- 
bands, even if they be unreasonable and harsh, and 
you shall see that you will speedily transform him." 

"You know him but little if you believe that, 
sir," replied Emma, with a bitter smile. "The 
more willing a sacrifice I should become, the more 
cruel he would be. And I do not know what 
good it would do either him or the children for 
me to be downtrodden or beaten to death." 

"It is a grave fault with you to deem yourself 
wiser than God," said the priest. "You do not 
know what joy there is in submission." 



"We have the word of God in the Holy Script- 
ures," said the priest. 

"If the bible says anything of that kind, any- 
thing so immoral, so unjust, so wicked, then I am 
sure that it is not the word of God." 

A sighing was heard from the cupboard, where 
the brother's wife was busy with the coffee-cups. 

"Emma I Emma!" interposed her brother. 
"You must not speak so!" 

"You know as well as I the words of Paul and 
of Peter about the subjection of women. Don't 
you?" said the priest, gently. 

"Yes; but I also know that it is written that 
man shall love his wife as his own body; that he 
shall show her all due honor; that he shall cherish 
her — why do you priests never tell people that?" 

"Probably because there is no need of it, 
because the disturbance usually comes from 
women," replied the priest. 

"Of course, you men are the lords of crea- 
tion," Emma answered, with a scornful laugh. 

The married coupled groaned with horror to 
think that Emma could say such things, and that 
right to the priest's face, and they began to stam- 
mer forth apologies. 

"Oh, do not mention it," replied the priest; 
"when peoj»le are excited they say many things 
they do not exactly mean. However, I see that 
nothing can be done with your sister in her pres- 
ent condition, and so I should very much like to 
speak a word in private with you, who are her 
nearest relatives here." 

The brother begged Emma to leave them for a 
little while. She rose to do so, hesitated, and 
stood still in the middle of the floor. TheA she 
turned suddenly, and, in a voice tremulous with 
emotion, she exclaimed, 

"Do not sell me I Do not betray me! or I 
shall call you to account for it in the Day of 
Judgment." 

As she spoke, she solemnly raised her hand as 
though to call heaven to witness, and then sob- 
bing left the room. 

"Well, my unknown friends," began the priest, 
when Emma, had disappeared; "I presume you 
both cherish a proper respect for God's revealed 
word, do you not?" 

<* Y-e-8, we endeavor to do so," 8a.id Emma's 
brother, with some embarrassment. 

«<It is the lamp unto our feet and e^ light unto 
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Of course you agree with me that it will not do 
for us Norwegian Christians, at all events, who 
have still preserved our respect for the church and 
for morality, to wink at the conduct of a wife 
that, without an explanation, runs away from her 
husband/' 

'' I have spoken about it many times with my 
husband," the wife answered. 

" Well, of course, it is very wrong," the brother 
said; "but " 

" And even if your conscience told you it was 
your duty to receive her into your house when she 
came to you in such a state of excitement and 
distress, your conscience must now prompt you to 
send her back to her husband. The circum- 
stances, I can assure you, have been greatly exag- 
gerated by her. Moreover, Ola has promised me 
to be kind to her now and to treat her with all 
possible consideration. He has taken help into 
the house for her; he does not drink, and is an 
excellent man in every respect. He assures me, 
too, that he has never laid violent hands on her 
since the time after the storm." 

"There, you hear, Casper," the wife said, and 
nodded. 

"And, believe me, my friends," interrupted 
the priest, with great unction, "it will be hard to 
kick against the pricks; it will be hard to rebel 
against God's ordinance, which is as clear as day- 
light." Here he rose to his feet, and paced the 
floor. "Alas! she docs not understand, this un- 
happy woman, that she is walking on the broad 
road to destruction; but beware, my friends, how 
you become accomplices in her wrong-doing. The 
Lord will demand her soul of your hands, and do 
not, I pray you, strengthen and support her in her 
evil course, lest your portion shall be among the 
unjust in the place where the worm dieth not and 
the fire is not quenched." 

He paused, wiped his face with his pocket- 
handkerchief, uplifted his eyes toward heaven, and 
mumbled something. 

The woman began to weep. Her husband 
looked quite distressed. "What shall we do 
then?" he asked, at last. 

"To bring her of her own free will to do her 
<^uty, you see for yourselves, is impossible; she 
must therefore be carried away by force. When 
once the step is taken, she will come to her senses 
and admit that it was the one right thing. So, 
then, I will buy her ticket for the morning train. 



make yourselves as hard as stone. You must not 
allow yourselves to be moved, either by her pray- 
ers or by her screams. Will you promise me this? 
Your priest has assured me that he numbers you 
among his best members, so that I know you may 
safely be trusted to decide what is right and your 
duty. And if you fail now, you will put a burden 
on your conscience that you can never cast off." 

The conversation was continued yet a little 
while, and, by the eager co-operation of the wife, 
Emma's brother was persuaded to promise sol- 
emnly that he was ready to follow the prescribed 
directions. 

" Shall we not end the important conference 
of this evening with a prayer to the Lord that he 
may bestow a blessing on our resolve, and soften 
your sister's h^dened heart?" asked the priest. 

The answer was, of course, in the affirmative, 
and, with prayer and the singing of a hymn, the 
victim was dedicated to the sacrifice. 
{To be continued.) 



The Joms- Vikings. 



TBS IGBIiANDIO 8AOA RETOLD BT JNO. B. BCILIJBB. 
III. 

THE MARRIAGB OF SVEND AND THE FUNBBAL OF 
8TRUTHARALD. 

The following spring Sigvald left Jomsborg and 
went to the court of King Burislaf, to whom he 
proposed : either must the king release him from 
the chief taincy of Jomsborg or give him his oldest 
daughter, Astrid, in marriage. To this the king 
answered: "I had higher views for my daughter; 
but, as I don't want you to leave Jomsborg, we 
shall no doubt agree about the matter, if my 
daughter consents. " 

The king asked Astrid what she thought about 
this marriage, and added: " We must consider this 
carefully, for I neither can nor will spare the 
Jomsborger's defense of my kingdom." 

Astrid answered: "To tell the truth, I should 
never have wished to marry Sigvald, but yet, do 
not reject him without hope. Make it the con- 
dition of my marriage to him that he shall get 
you released from the tribute you now must pay 
King Svend, or else that he must get King Svend 
into your power." 

King Burislaf told Sigvald this. Sigvald agreed 
to everything, and it was further stipulated that 
it should be done within three years, or the king 
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hundred men, as he had learned that King Svend 
was a guest on a farm not far from the coast. He 
laid his ships close bj a small cape, where no other 
ships were near. Each ship was fastened to the 
stern of the other, the prow from shore, with the 
oars ready in the rowlocks. 

Then he sent twenty trusty men ashore to the 
king and bade them say: '^Sigvald lay sick unto 
death, but had things of the utmost import to tell 
the king.'^ When the king heard this he went 
down to the shore with the six hundred men he 
had with him. Sigvald lay abed on the ship 
farthest from the shore, and when he saw the king 
coming he bade his men draw in the gang-board 
as soon as thirty men had come over it, and tell 
the others they were afraid the ship would sink if 
more came aboard. "I expect,'* he added, "the 
king to be among the foremost. *' When twenty 
men had got on to the middle ship they were to 
pull in the board from the last ship, and only 
allow ten men to get aboard the outer one. 

The king came and asked for Sigvald, and was 
told that Sigvald lay at the point of death on the 
outermost ship. Not dreaming of any treason, 
Svend went aboard; but, as the Jomsvikings 
carried out the orders of their chief, the king had 
but nine men with him when he reached Sigvald's 
ship. The king asked if Sigvald could speak, and 
was told he was still able to do so, but that he was 
very low. Svend stooped over him and asked if he 
could hear him speak, and what the important 
tidings were he had to tell him. "Stoop a 
little lower, my lord,'* whispered Sigvald, "so 
you can hear better, for I can only speak in a 
whisper.*' The king stooped down to the bed, 
when Sigvald clasped him in his arms with a 
powerful grip, and then cried out to his crew 
to row off with all their might. Svend's men 
stood on the shore and saw the king carried off 
before their eyes without being able to help or 
rescue him. 

Svend cried: "What does this mean, Sigvald; 
will you betray me?*' 

Sigvald answered: "I will not betray you, 
my lord; but you must go with us. We will show 
you every honor due you, and the men who are 
with you shall also be welcome. When you come 
to the feast we have got ready for you, you shall 
learn the meaning of this — then you alone shall 
rule everything, and we will show you all due sub- 
mission." 



They sailed for Jomsborg, where the Vikings 
made ready a great feast for the king; they showed 
him every possible honor and called themselves 
the king's men. Sigvald now told the king he 
had carried him off because he had been wooing 
King Burislaf 's daughter for him. " She is the 
loveliest maiden in the land," said Sigvald, "and 
I did this out of friendship for you, that you 
should not miss so good a match." All the Joms- 
vikings, as had been agreed upon before, averred 
the truth of this. The king asked the maiden's 
name. "Her name is Gunhild," answered Sig- 
vald; "King Burislaf's other daughter, Astrid, 
is betrothed to me, but she is, as is only proper, 
far beneath your bride in beauty, as well as in 
other points that go to make a queen. I will 
now go to King Burislaf and arrange this 
matter." 

Sigvald, with a hundred men, now went to 
King Burislaf's court, where a great feast was 
made in his honor. He said he had come to 
marry Astrid, as he had fulfilled the conditions, 
for King Svend was now a prisoner in Jomsborg, 
and they could do with him what they pleased. 
Burislaf and Astrid now asked him for advice. 
He said: " I advise you to marry Ounhrld to Svend, 
if he will give up the tribute you heretofore have 
had to pay him. I will manage that affair for 
you." 

Sigvald returned, and on being asked by the king 
how things had gone, he answered: "The whole 
matter now rests with you, my lord; you can have 
Gunhild if you give up the tribute Bur4slaf now 
pays you. It will be greater honor for you to have 
a father-in-law who is entirely free from the 
payment of tribute; besides, everything will come 
to you after his death." 

As Sigvald had a smooth tongue he soon got 
the king to think favorably of the matter, and to 
con3ent to the arrangement. Svend's and Sigvald's 
wedding was to come off at the same time; all 
the Jomsvikings, except enough to keep the burg, 
went with them to the feast, which was the most 
splendid of any that had ever been held in the 
land. 

On the night of the wedding the brides were 
wrapped up in their veils so that their iacea were 
only partly seen; but on the following day they ap- 
peared joyful, and did no longer hide their iacea. 
Svend looked at them closely. He liked Sigvald'a 
wife the best; it was plain he had been tooled by 
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Thirty wellrmanned ships and mach valuable treas- 
ure was given him by King Burislaf.* 
Sigvald returned to Jomsborg. 



Strutharald died shortly after. He left a son 
in Sealand named Heming, f who, however, was too 
ypung to make the customary Orav-ol, wherefore 
King Svend thought it his duty to make the feast 
himself in honor of his dead Jarl. He sent 
word to Jomsborg and bade Sigvald and Thorkel 
come and help him to make the feast as grand as 
possible. The brothers promised to come, and 
asked the king to make all needful preparations 
and to use the income of the estate for the 
purpose. 

Most of the Jomsvikings thought It would be 
unwise to put themselves in the king's power, 
after the trick they had played on him when they 
carried him off, but as Sigvald and Thorkel went 
as they had promised, the others would not hold 
back, but followed them. They left Jomsborg 
with a hundred and seventy well-manned ships, 
among which, however, were many small ones, 
and came to Sealand early in the fall. King 
Svend was at the feast with a great many noted 
warriors. 

It was a grand feast, and the Jomsvikings 
drank heavily the first night. As the ale affected 
them, they became noisy in their talk, bragged 
about their exploits, and said a great many foolish 
things they would not have done had they been 
sober. When the king noted this, he said: "As 
we have here a great gathering and much pleas- 
ure, I propose you should begin some sport or 
other that will have some meaning, and be re- 
membered for a long time." 

Answered Sigvald: "It seems to me best, my 
lord, that you begin, and we will all follow your 
lead.'' 

"I know," said king Svend, "that at great 
feasts, where notable men have been gathered to- 
gether, they have often made solemn vows to do 
great deeds of valor and honor. Let.usalsodo 
this, for I am sure that, as you Jomsvikings are 
beyond all other men of the north in prowess, so 
will be such vows as you may make, and I will 
myself be the first to begin. I therefore vow that 
within three years from this time, I will either 
kill or drive King Ethelred out of England and 
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take possession of his kingdom. Now it is your 
turn Sigvald! Let not your vow be of less import 
than mine." 

Sigvald rose up and cried: "Then will I also 
promise something. Before three winters have 
passed I vow to exile or kill the powerful Hakon 
Jarl of Norway, or die." 

" That is a great and manly vow," said Svend, 
"if you can only carry it out as well. It is your 
turn now, Thorkel, and your vow will no doubt be 
as great." 

"I have bethought myself of what my vow 
should be," said Thorkel. " I promise to follow 
my brother Sigvald, and not to fly till I see the 
stern of his ship. If he fights ashore, I will not 
flee as long as he is at the head of his men, and I 
see his banner before me." 

" Well spoken," said Svend, "and you will do 
as you have said, being a brave warrior. Now, 
Bue, we expect to hear from you." 

"I vow," said Bue, "to follow Sigvald to 
Norway, and not to flee till the last, but face the 
foe as long as Sigvald wills." 

" This is only what I thought," quoth Svend, 
" brave and manly. What is your vow, Sigurd?" 

" My vow, king, is short," answered Sigurd, 
"I will follow my brother Bue, and stay by him 
till he is dead." 

"It might be known you would follow your 
brother," said the king; " but now Vagn Aageson, 
we are eager to know what you have to say. 
Your race have ever been great heroes, and we 
look for something great from you." 

Vagn cried: " I promise to follow Sigvald and 
my kinsman Bue to Norway, and not to leave till 
Bue bids me; besides this, if I reach Norway I 
will have Ingeborg, Thorkel Leire's daughter, 
in spite of the will of her father or her kinsmen, 
before I come back." 

Bjorn the Breton was with Vagn among the 
Jomsvikings; the king turned to him, and asked: 
" What vow will you make, Bjorn." 

" I," said Bjorn, " promise to follow my foster 
son Vagn, to the best of my strength, knowledge 
and manhood." 

Thus closed the first night of the festival. 



While Sigvald and the Jomsvikings slept, 
Astrid, Sigvald's wife, kept awake thinking about 
the vow her husband had made. She called him 
in the niornintr and Aflkftd if he rnmemhered the 
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ing now/' When she had told him about the vow 
he had made, Sigvald asked: "What shall I do? 
You are wise, and must give me good advice.'' 
" I can give you no advice,'' answered Astrid; "yet 
something I will propose. When you go to the 
drinking bout this morning, be merry and gay. 
The king will not have forgotten the vow you 
made, but when he speaks of it say: ^Had I not 
been drunk last night my vow would have been a 
great deal lesser; but you know when the ale is in 
the wits are out. But if I carry out this expedi- 
tion, how many ships and men will you give me, 
my lord, to assist me, for without your help, and 
a good deal of it, I could not think of coping with 
the powerful Hakon Jarl.' Press him hard; he 
will the sooner promise his assistance if he does 
not know whether you will carry out the plan or 
not. It would be different were he sure you 
would go anyway, for I am certain he bears no 
good will to you or Hakon Jarl." 

The matter came about as Astrid had thought, 
for the king, who thought he had entrapped the 
Jomsvikings, spoke of the vows as soon as they 
were seated at the table. Sigvald asked the king 
what help he would give him; to which Svend said 
he would give twenty ships whenever Sigvald was 
ready to start. " Such aid would be much from 
a well-to-do yeoman," answered Sigvald, "but 
only a very little from a great king." 

King Svend scowled, but asked: "How much 
help do you think you will need?" 

"That I shall soon tell you," answered Sig- 
vald; "give me sixty large, well-manned ships, 
for which, however, I will give you a greater 
number, but smaller ships, as it is doubtful if they 
all come back." 

" Then," said the king, " the sixty ships shall 
be ready for you, whenever you are prepared to 
start." 

" It is a good and honorable offer," answered 
Sigvald, "as might be expected of you, my lord; 
therefore got the ships ready at once, for we will 
start as soon as this feast is ended." 

The king was silent a moment, and then he 
said: "You go at it quicker than I thought you 
would, still I will be as good as my word." 

Then said Astrid: " You cannot expect to con- 
quer Hakon Jarl, if you wait till he knows your 
plans, and has time to prepare himself against 
your attack." 

The Jomsvikings made themselves ready to 
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last, and leave an honored name behind you if you 
should fall. I shall wait for you, and I promise 
to marry no other man as long as I may hear you 
are living." Turning to Bue, she said: "Here 
are two men, Havard Hnggende and Aslak Holm- 
skalle. I give them to you, for you were always 
good to me; and now I will no longer withold from 
you that I would rather have married you than 
Sigurd, but fate willed it otherwise." 

Bue accepted the gift of the two men, and 
thanked her for them; then he gave one of them, 
Aslak, to his kinsman Yagn. 

The Jomsvikings then started for Norway 
with a hundred large ships. 

• [To he continued.! 



The Cboss of Danetbd* 



(Concluded from the February number,) 

Within a couple of days, Daneved visited this 
room again; and it caused comment. It also 
caused that increased fraternizing which arises in 
clans when it is surmised that they have an enemy 
in the dark. Daneved saw their suspicions, and 
that they were taking a wrong direction. His 
pride and his silence had never served him well, 
and the favor shown him from headquarters, as a 
man of education and original talent, had not 
increased his popularity. They did not know that 
he had asked for a reduction of his own salary, 
that the lads in the kilns might escape it; that he 
had interceded for shorter hours, and had caused 
some of the most noxious chemicals to be aban- 
doned. But they did know, they said, that he 
was too often in their department of late; and 
there were sour looks for him when he went in the 
last time. « 

He walked leisurely up to Britzen. " Let me 
see those tablets," he said, in a low voice. * 

The man laid his hand upon them — a sinewy 
brown hand, and shook his head. "I mind my 
business — you mind yours. Boys!" There was a 
movement forward, one of those half-perceptible 
movements, which can turn in a moment to sys- 
tematic power. Daneved took a pencil and piece 
of paper from his pocket. He glanced up and 
down the room. Every eye was upon him, and 
the expression was ominous. The man farthest 
from him reminded him of elastic when it is 
drawn tight. The one nearest him held a pot of 
caustic potash in his hand; he was on the way to 
the kilns, and something in the dramatic group- 
in cr rkf fimi-i-Aa niiaf. ViArA hsu\ ftrrested him. Ho 
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Daneved bit the end of hie pencil, thought- 
f nlly; then he laid the paper against the wall, and 
wrote a line upon it. He handed it to Britzen. 
It was an exact copy of the tablets, stating the 
theory and ingredients of a glaze, lately invented, 
and highly prized by the proprietors. Britzen 
overturned his bench, with an oath, and sprang 
to his feet. He tore the paper into bits and 
stamped upon them, wild with rage. But Dane- 
ved touched his forehead. "I have them here, 
also,*' he said, "and — ^you are reported." The 
last words were wrung from him like blood. 

A hiss arose like steam, gathering volume as it 
spread, and Daneved felt the scalding agony of it 
to his soul. The mob closed about him so Hiat 
they brushed his garments; he struck off two or 
three with his fists, and, wheeling round, faced 
the most brutal of them. "Do you give a man a 
hearing?*' he demanded; "or do you hunt him 
down, like hounds?" His voice rang metallic 
above the uproar, and there was a sullen murmur, 
"Let the damned spy have his say!" 

, He towered among them — he who had never 
seemed above ordinary height before — with head 
thrown back, and nostrils quivering. "Men," he 
said, "you hate a fraud, you abhor a lie. If the 
weakest of you had been appointed to rid our 
place of a systematic thief, you would have done 
it; you would have done it, if it had cost your 
life. As such a man I stand before you, and I 
believe that I have done my duty." He paused a 
moment, long enough to throw a look of flaunting 
courage over their heads; and he added: "I am 
not afraid of you, nor anything that you can do." 
There was a short silence, during which it was 
uncertain how the scales would turn. His heart 
beat audibly, but with something worse than fear. 
He s?ood with his hands gripping the hem of his 
blouse, like a figure of stone. It was but a mo- 
ment, and the scale dipped against him. He saw 
that they loathed him. 

The floor seemed rocking beneath him, and, 
with a cry as from a maddening wound, he darted 
past them, outward, toward the door, beating 
down all who opposed him with his open hand, 
on, — to the street. 

And then it began — the volley like shot and 

alioll thn.t nnraiipri him? f.Tip Vinrl nf nnrsAR f.Viaf. 



matter what would come after. To him, their 
conduct toward him now was definitive. In his 
frenzy, he forgot that they did not understand 
him; that, according to their knowledge, they 
had done what was right. Who, more than him- 
self, abhorred a spy? 

But, stanch and high hearted, he had been 
called a traitor; adoring truth, he had been named 
a liar. Once he had read a little French book 
called Le Journal de Maurice de Ouerin, and it 
had taught him that men like himself must ever 
be "caviare to the multitude," however passion- 
ately they might desire human regard. 

Arrived at his room, he closed the door, lock- 
ing it after him. He threw up a window, and sat 
down gloomily, his eyes on the floor. It was 
warm, and had been raining — the kind of atmo- 
sphere that exaggerates sounds and intensifies 
odors. The breath of some familiar flower came 
toward him from a neighboring garden. He got 
up and walked the floor restlessly, pausing at his 
bureau, from which he took a leather case. It 
contained a brace of revolvers. He selected one, 
examined the chambers, and turned it over in his 
hands. The little silver plates felt like ice in his 
grasp. He stared at it moodily. It looked harm- 
less enough. He touched the mouth of it to his 
temple, then flung it from him. "Better not!" 
he muttered; "better not!" He sighed deeply. 
"Ah, it would have been delicious!" 

But he replaced the revolver, locked the case, 
and dropped the key into the shrubbery below. 
On the following day, he resolved to enter the 
life-saving service at Skagen. 



Three years had passed, and he had saved a 
score of lives. Through storms of rain and sand, 
and bellowing seas, he had snatched these souls 
from death, with triumphant joy. At last he had 
found a reason for being which required no apology 
even to himself. On the 27th of December, 18 — , 
a Swedish brig struck the rocks. The life-boats 
were launched, and Daneved's oar was, as usual, 
the flrst to touch the water. A terrific gale — such 
a gale as is almost continuous, at Skagen — was 
stirring the sea. The tongue of light that fell 
from the light-house tower fluttered like a ribbon 
An til A wftVRR. All sounds were lost in the rush of 
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The muscles stood on his arms like cords, and 
his scarlet shirt, turned back at the throat, dis- 
played his panting chest. His eyes were luminous 
with a strange delight. '^ Heave to, my men! *' 

They bent to their work like giants to a task, 
and the boat shot over an enormous wave. A 
shock, a crash, a scattering of oars to the winds, 
and the sea dragged down these brave men to her 
breast. 

There was a momentary flinging up of arms 
and cry to Heaven, a grasping of each other's 
hands, to save, and the waves went roaring over 
them. Among those tortured features, Daneved's 
was the only face that smiled as it sank. 

The cross of self-doubt which had been born 
with him had slipped from his soul once and for- 
ever. Emma Sherwood Chester. 



Peter Christian Asbjornsen. 



This veteran of Norwegian literature died on the 7th of 
January. His name is known In Europe as a poet, and 
his scientific researches on the coast of Norway added to It 
as a geologist His reputation in America as a poet dates 
from an excellent translation of his folk-stories published 
last year in an edition ds luxe. Bom in 1812 in Christiania, 
he began medical studies at the University of Ghristiania in 
1837, having spent the first four years after reaching his 
majority in teaching. Later on, while pursuing botanical 
and zoological studies on excursions along the sea coast of 
Norway, and in the inland country, another interest took 
hold of his mind. The folk-lore, the weird stories of Drau- 
gOn, of second-sighted people, of supernatural warnings, 
that were told in the boat-houses when the men were wait- 
ing for a favorable wind, or at the fireside where grandma 
or gieat-grandma was spinning (the young people always 
listening attractively to him), now struck his inoiagination. 
As early as 1842, associated with his school-fellow and 
friend, J5rgen Moe, he published his first collection of Nor- 
wegian folk- stories. Through it he did for Norway what 
Thiele had done for Denmark, with this immense differ- 
ence: That while Thiele was only a true, conscientious re- 
corder of the old stories, sayings and traditions, Asbj5rnsen 
listened as a poet. He lived the stories over again, and, 
re- telling them, made them his and ours. There is an 
intense personality about all his writings, and one cannot 
help loving him through them. Young and old enjoyed 
the advent of a volume by Asbj5msen, and the contest for 
the book generally ended in some one reading aloud to the 
household. 

Occasionally, when the people were reticent, Asbj5m- 
sen would be the first to begin, settling a quarrel, for 
instance in this way: "Now, are not you just as bad as 
the woman who had to be ducked twice under the water 
before she gave in?" "She did not give in, either," was 
the sulky response. "No; and that's why I think you may 



But this was but a small portion of all that he did. His 
most Important work was a series of popular tracts, in 
which he~-like Campe in Germany— tried to educate and 
instruct his friends on the laws of nature in a popular way; 
and they needed it. In one of these, "Fbmuftigt Madstel" 
("(Dommon Sense in Cooking**), he tells how, in some out- 
of the-way place, the custom had been to throw away the 
soup and only eat the boiled meat Supported by the gov- 
ernment, he studied forestry in Germany for two years, 
and on his return was appointed Forester-Gkneral of State. 
Wherever he went, and whatever he studied, his thoughts 
were with his friends, the Norwegian peasantry, and the 
titles of his numerous tracts prove this. His published 
works comprise volumes on dairy matters, home industry, 
telling the men how to plant, weave baskets, and to perform 
their part of the home work; on fishing, hunting, the best 
way of making turf, how to take care of the orchard, and 
others of kindred interest. His motto was, as the Bergen 
poet says, ''Homo sttm" And he lived up to it. Nothing 
beneficial to mankind was foreign to his sympathy. 



New Books. 



Bj5mstjeme BjOmson's last book, Dei Flager, etc. — a 
novel, and the largest one he has hitherto written— has evi- 
dently attracted a wider attention among tjie Scandinavian 
public and made a deeper impression than any of his earlier 
books; and this extraordinary success is, no doubt, due to a 
peculiarity in the eesthetic character of the work, which 
gives it a place apart from all the rest of contemporary Nor- 
wegian novd- writing, otherwise so rich and so excellent. 

This novel consists of three parts, although it must be 
added that the author himself has made no such division in 
his narrative. Part first contains the annals of the Curt 
family through several generations, and these annals are 
given in the form of a diary or memoirs written by an old 
schoolmaster, who saw the grandfather coming on and the 
grandson going away. The question which, by these papers, 
is raised in the mind of the reader is that of the relation 
of inherited, natural disposition on the one side, and devel- 
oped, responsible character on the other; and in order to 
make sure of his point, the author tells us things which 
certainly could not be read except in the form of old docu- 
ments. But so masterly is that form maintained throughout 
the whole report, that, when it was published in advance in 
Nyt Tidskfiift, an old literary rat here, whose nose is partic- 
ularly well developed for minute niceties and verbal trifles, 
loudly complained that Bj5mson had "altered" the docu- 
ment in "three places." What this man felt when he heard 
that the "document " is a free composition, we do not know. 
The last part describes a scene in which the whole city, 
from the mayor to the street-sweeper, is put in action. The 
only daughter of the richest, oldest, foremost family is going 
to be married, on this day, in the very next hour, to a great 
personage who is an honor to every one concerned, almost 
to every one looking on. Consequently, colors are flying — 
Dei Flager— from every house in the streets, Irom every 
vessel in the port. Only the school in which the bilde was 
educated, the new establishment which, for several years, 
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arrives, and the ceremony is just going to begin. Then 
steps into the choir a young woman, a former friend and 
schoolmate of the bride, and, in spite of the centuries of 
silence which have kept away from there any rasping 
dissonance, she addresses the bride, for the bridegroom is the 
father of the baby she bears on her arms, and the bride 
knows it. In the imspeakable confusion — as if the ocean 
had split, and the waters were running away, and the abyss 
lifted its hideousness against the sky— the bride takes to 
flight. But she seeks refuge in the school, in the new estab- 
lishment, in the old Curt mansion, which then hoists its 
flag. The description handles one of the most important 
and one of the most debatable questions of modem morals» 
but the hiexhaustible power of poetical talent and the over- 
Whelming force of .moral passion with which BjOmson has 
pVLi and answered the question, makes the scene one of the 
greatest he has ever described. These two parts of the 
story, the beginning and the end, are connected with each 
other by an elaborate representation of how the old Curt 
mansion is transformed into a school, and how the new 
educational establishment begins to transform the loose 
hypocrisy of the morals of the town into something which, 
at least, has truth to lean against. Logically, the connection 
is firm enough, for, on the one side, the relation between 
inherited, natural disposition, and developed, responsible 
chanu^ is an educational problem-, and, on the other, edu- 
cation is the ver^ basis of any true moral reform. But, prac- 
tically, there is a flaw in the effect, for neither the bride 
nor the bridegroom nor the young woman who, in the name 
of morality, protests against the wedding, belongs to the 
Curt family. Hence the question, which seems to have 
puzzled more than one reader. Who \s the hero of the 
novel? The hero is not the traditional young knight, with 
a feather or two in his hat, but a new view of life— its 
meaning and its duty— turning rather roughly against the 
prevailing tradition. 

And this is the peculiar charm of the book. The pres- 
ent Norwegian literature is possessed of a talent for social 
and moral criticism which, by itself, is most remarkable, 
and which is exercised with so much authority that it can- 
not fail to touch public conscience. But it rules so exclusively 
and dominates the whole literature to such an extent, that 
it certainly begins to grate on the ear. It would be un- 
just to say of any of those books^ that one is a repetition of 
any other of them, and yet the total effect begins to be one 
of repetition. But in BjOmson's Dei Flager this social and 
moral criticism plays, in spite of the decisive and openly 
avowed reformatoiy tendency, only a subordinate part. 
The book will convince and not simply convict. It wants 
to build up and not merely pull down. It says something 
positive. 

At the occasion of Holberg's second centennial. Dr. 
Qeorg Brandes has written a book on his life and works, 
Ludvig Holberg, el FegUkrift. It is an excellent book. It 
may be that a still better book on Holberg will be written in 
the next generation. Mr. Brandes' studies are not exactly 



somehow or other— as Holberg himself would have spoken. 
But even if such a piece of great good luck should one day 
fall to the lot of the Danish-Norwegian literature, even then 
Mr. Brandes* book would by no means cease to have its 
decisive merit and a living interest 

There are a hundred questions— where so much is given 
who cares to keep an account?— which Mr. Brandes has 
settled in a most happy manner and, probably, forever. 
He takes them up as they present themselves, in an off-hand 
way, utterly imconcemed as to their possible difllculty or 
ticklishness, and he answers them with a promptness and 
elegance which, probably, will prevent them from ever 
appearing again. Thus, for instance, in the very first lines 
of the book: Was Holberg a Dane or was he a Norwegian? 
The question is futile. But writers, both with and without 
rank, have tried to make an honest penny out of it, and 
they have succeeded. There are now people both in Norway 
and in Denmark who think that the national honor is in- 
volved in it It has been discussed in print with considera- 
ble acrimony, but In conversation it is studiously avoided. 
What now does Mr. Brandes do with this? With a little 
smile— for it is the mimicry of speech which in writing be- 
comes style— he tells us that Holberg was, properly speak- 
ing, neither a Dane nor a Norwegian, for he was bom in a 
Scandinavian " New Jersey;" and, while explaining why the 
Bergen of those days really "lay outside the Union," he 
launches the reader upon that stream of influences which 
carried Holberg to the front of the Danish-Norwi^gian civili- 
zation, leaving this whole question of his nationality there, 
where it ought to be left, out in the cold. Or, another ex- 
ample: A little farther on in the book he undertakes to define 
Holberg's standpoint as an historian, and the forc« and precis- 
ion with which he hits the nail exactly on the head— fully 
expounding the relations in which Holberg stood to Qro- 
tius and Thomasius— is of so much the greater importance 
as, on this pohit, the literary dissension both in Norway 
and Denmark seems to be a little wandering. In his 
speech at the centennial celebration in the university of 
ChristJania, Professor E. Bars tried to draw Holberg as 
near as possible to Montesquieu—that is, to our time. But 
this is a mistake. In order to read Holberg*s histories with 
enjoyment and profit— and they can still be read not only 
with enjoyment, but also with profit— it is necessary to feel 
distinctly that his historical staudpoint is not ours, not even 
that of Montesquieu. Or, finally, a grand example: The 
best in the whole book, and a precious gift to the student of 
Holberg, is the definition of Holberg's poetical character as 
ekusiciBm. It is a very simple thing when once it has been 
said. But the term has never been used before in the Danish 
literature. As it comes here, it is new, and Mr. Brandes has 
amply proved its power, of application. It is, indeed, a 
new door hito Holberg*s house. 

The principal vein, however, of Mr. Brandes' talent 
mns there where histoiy turns into psychology, and it 
stood to reason that when he wrote a book on Holberg 
there would be points at which a lack of congmity 
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gallery of contemporary porLraits, and the light which this 
company throws upon Holberg, giyes the desired effect 
Surprisingly beautiful is also the clodni^ chapter, simple 
and calm, not a touch of that sentimentality which has a 
modem man so near at hand, but was so far from Holberg; 
not a drop of that bitterness which is so natural to us, 
though it would be so unjust to his friend— a broad, pathetic 
statement, not without a tinge of solenmity in it It is the 
best hymn written for the occasion. 

Clbmbns Pstebsen. 



KoTss AND News* 



Thb Russian emperor will call a new Landtdag in Fin- 
land after three years' time. 

The present Swedish budget figures an income of 88,- 
000,000 crowns. The last budget showed a surplus of 
7,000,000 crowns. 

Tms Swedish government demands an appropriation for 
a Scandinavian exposition in Stockholm in 1686. It is 
twenty years since the last one took place. 

The renowned Swedish actor, August Ltndberg, was 
recently married to Miss Blomberg, an actress, at the orig- 
inal home of the groom at Iledemora, Dakume. 

Sevekai. newspapers in Sweden complain that the 
pietists are in political alliance with free-thinking radicals, 
and that they, as a rule, ate cosmopolitans more than pa^ 
triots. 

The much talked-of elections for the Swedish Second 
Chamber in Stockholm, which were annulled the first time, 
were at the second election decided entirely in accordance 
with the liberal list. 

"The Wild Duck" {"Vildand&n*'), Ibsen's new play, is 
at present a success in several of the Scandinavian scenes, 
especially at the Christiania Theatre, where BJOm BjOmson, 
a son of the poet, had charge of the instruction. 

The people in Norway are debating the question of the 
organization of the state church. As in the other two coun 
tries, they do not seem to wish for any organization above 
a greater independence of the individual congregation. 

Mr. Junogbebn, the Danish member of the German 
Parliament from North Sleswick, has proposed— seconded 
by the Polish and French members — ^that'the authorities 
should use the language of the people when they speak 
another tongue than the Gterman. 

Ik the Danish Folkething, the committee on ways and 
means and of appropriations (Firuinsudvalget) proposed, by 
twelve votes out of fifteen, to decrease the budget by 
7,500,000 crowns. Only two members support in the main 
points the demands of the government. 

A SERIOUS disagreement in the Norwegian cabinet be- 
tween the premier, Mr. Sverdrup, and the minister of war, 
Mr. Daae, about the new army organization, is reported to 
have been happily settled. Mr. Sverdrup sustains the 



of the plans to the carrying through imder the present 
unpopular cabinet. 

Ik the Swedish Riksdag, the King appointed Count 
Lagerbjelke and the late Minister v. Ehrenstein President 
and Vice President of the First Chamber; Wijk, merchant, 
and Liss Olof Larsson, the giant yeoman from Dalame, 
President and Vice-President of the Second Chamber. The 
former Vice-President, Carl Ifvarson, the leader of the 
powerful Landtnumnapartl, did not wish to be reappointed, 
and will probably soon permanently retire by reason of old 
age. 

The Emperor has appointed Barons S. W. v. Troil and 
H. G. Boije as Land-Marshal and Vice- Land-Marshal of the 
nobility and gentry in the Finnish Landtdag, and Arch- 
bishop Benvall and Bishop G. Johansson as President and 
Vice-President of the clergy. The Governor-General has 
appointed Mr. J. Kurten and Bank-director Eneberg as 
President and Vice-President of the burghers, and Messrs. 
K. J. Slotte and E. Duncker as President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the peasants. 

Amokgst agricultural matters at present discussed in 
Dennuirk are: Appointment of public agronomes to assist 
and teadi the farmers— one in each county; a better ar- 
rangement for the exportation of butter to Enj^land; con- 
tinued development of the pure red race of milch-cows on 
the islands, and the education of young farmers on good 
medium-sized farms {Btmdegaarde), which are now thought 
to fully equal, for this purpose, the large gentlemen's 
farms (Herregaarde) where formerly such training has been 
given. 

Berlingike Tidende, the official paper of Copenhagen, 
thinks that not only ought the Cabinet to have the power, 
when the two houses fail to agree, to promulgate as law a 
bill of appropriation containing the absolutely necessary 
appropriations actually approved by both houses, but that 
such a law {Pravuorisk Lov) ought (Uso to contain desirable 
appropriations, especially those for the defenses, for fortifica- 
tions and for the navy, refused by the Folkething. Were 
this proposition to become a fact, there would not be much 
constitutional liberty left in the country. 

Frsderik Barfod, a Danish historian of merit, for 
thirty years a member of the Folkething, and in his youth 
a friend of Monrad, Fenger, Lehmann, and others of the 
first liberal leaders, is now fanatical enough to recom- 
mend, not merely the promulgation of bills of appropria- 
tion not consented to by the popular chambers, but even to 
promulgate laws about expensive fortifications, notwith- 
standing the refusal of the Folkething. To that extent he, 
and others with him, put their own ideas and party hatred 
above liberty and constitutional rights. 

The Landtdag in Finland was opened January 19, the 
Governor- General, Count Hey den, reading the message of 
the Emperor in Russian, and a Senator afterwards trans- 
lating it into Swedish and Finnish. The message caUa 
attention to a handsome financial surplus, wMch makes it 
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The great Scandinavian farming population in the North- 
west are at present interested to the utmost in the railway 
problem: questions of rates, the elevator systemB, etc. Their 
experience in the old countries of railways owned and oper- 
ated by the government is absolutely inapplicable in this 
countiy, with its decentralized but somewhat loose system of 
government There is, however, another European experi- 
ence which might be remembered with profit in railway 
discussion in this country; and that is that such matters as 
railway communication are among the few which have been 
proven to be better taken care of by the federations and 
their authorities, where such exist, than by the single states 
or cantons. 

On January 1st, the "Kvinde Samfund," an association 
of ladies for the promotion of discussions regarding the 
emancipation of women in Denmark, issued a monthly 
magazine. Its purpose is to illustrate the position of 
women in Denmark; to bring letters and news on the posi- 
tion of woman from all civilized countries; to discuss the 
question from all points of view; and, finally, to propose 
reforms in harmony with the actual situation of women in 
Denmark. The "Kvinde Samfund" has held several pub- 
lic meetings and lectures, followed by discussions, during 
the past year. They seem to have been successful in 
stirring up interest in their subject. The example of this 
Danish association, founded fifteen years ago— the initiator 
of the work in Scandinavia -has been followed this year in 
several places in Norway, Sweden, and Finland. The neat 
little magazine bears on its first page as vignette, a profile 
of Queen Margaret, queen of the united Scandinavian king- 
doms. The leading article is on "Collective Ownership; 
or, Common Ownership Between Husband and Wife," by 
A. Stampe. 

The bad tendencies of Bismarck's contempt for parlia- 
mentary government, influence, unconsciously, honest Dan- 
ish and Norwegian statesmen. His economical policy, which 
with sovereign contempt looks down upon all teachings of 
economical experience or science, can hardly prevail in the 
liberal sea-faring North, but it has the effect to evidently 
weaken the strength of the liberal progressive tendency 
toward free trade. A good many, at least, stop and con- 
template where they formerly freely accepted the econom- 
leal truths about the influence of liberty. Even such 
doctrines as Bismarck's idea about the levying of a duty on 
necessaries of life — especially on grain— is reported to be 
accepted by influential peasant leaders in Sweden. Mr. 
J5ns Rundbftck, a common-school teacher who leads a 
faction in the Second Chamber, contemplates proposing 
such a measure. Now, Sweden is in fact best secured 
against such heresies. There is hardly any danger of their 
adoption. Actually, the people are less advanced in true 
freedom in Denmark and Norway, but already the tendency 
is characteristic. 

The tyranny of the Prussian government in Sleswick, by 
exiling a number of Danish citizens, gives occasion to con- 



all means to hinder utterances of Danish sympathizers, and, 
on the whole, to germanize the province. An article in the 
NationalUdende proposes to retaliate by ordering an equal 
number of German business men to leave Denmark. Others 
—as, for instance, the former Sleswick deputy. Rev. M. 
MOrk Hansen — maintain that it is best to continue to act 
right and to let all the tyranny and injustice be on the Ger- 
man side. A prominent Sleswick yeoman, Mr. Skrumsager, 
of KjObenhoved, writes in the same direction. He argues 
that the government will riot succeed hi germanizing the 
North Sleswickers; " you can drive a sheep to water, but 
you cannot make it drink against its will." Several Ger- 
man papers, too, declare against the arbitrary actions of the 
government. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
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Chicago and Atchison, 
Chicago and Kansas City, 
Chicago and Topeka, 
Chicago and St. Louis. 
Chicago and Sioux City, 
Peoria and Council BlufTs, 
Peoria and Kansas Ci^, 
St. Louis and Omaha. 
St. Louis and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Denver, 
Kansas City and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Omaha. 
Direct Connection made at each of Its Jnnctloii 
points with Through Trains to and from points lo- 
cated on Hs branches. 
At each of its several Eastern and Western ter- 
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^rECT^ARTlCULAR. 

PrVrlNFVEP^'^ NEVER 

I GW'''t»tl\ OUTOF ORDER. 



1/ 30 UNION SQUARE NEWYORK. 

o <?i:^ ^'^'c^^ 

rOR SALE BY 



NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
248 State Street, Chicago. 



AMERICAN PANORAMA CO. 

Waba«h Avenue, and Hubbard Court. Open daily, Sundays in- 
cluded, from 8'^ A.M. to 10:90 p.m. 



-jS^ATIONAL PANORAMA CO. 



" They art justly regarded as among the Jlnest prose productions 
in the Sioedith language.''*— Hom'^ History of Scandinavian Lit- 
erature. 

The Surgeon's Stories. 

From the Swedish of Prof. Topelius and comprisln^r 
Times of Gustaf Adolf, 

Times of Battle and Rest, 

Times of Charles XII., 

Times of Frederick I., 
Times of Linnaeus, 

Times of Alchemy 
The Manhattan, New Tork, says : 

*' These historical romances are some of the best literary work 
of our time, and the excellent translation of the volume before 
us leaves nothing to be desired by the English reader." 
The Graphic, New Tork, says : 

" Toi>elius is evidently a grreat romancer— a great romancer in 
the manner of Walter Scott. At moments in his writing there is 
positive inspiration, a truth and vivid reality that are startling." 
The San Franoiaco Ohroniole, says : 

'* As many of Scott^s novePs give vivid and truthful pictures 
of English history, so these stories present a gallery of historical 
portraits more life-like than any drawn by the historian." 

The Sun, Fhllsulelphla, says : 

" We would much prefer teaching a youth Swedish history 
from the novels of Topelius than from any book of strict histor- 
ical narrative." 
The Saturday Bevlew, London, says : 

*' Prof. Topelius enjoys the greatest celebrity among Swedish 
writers." 

Price per volume, $1.25. The set in box, price, $7.50. 

Sold by all booksellers, or mailed on receipt of price by the 
publishers. 

JANSEN, MoOIiTTBG, A OO , PublisherB, 
Corner Wabash Avenub and Madihon St., Chicago. 

til Salt0ta^ 

kan Du reise paa 8 forsk jellige Veie over 

Den slOrste Bane i Verden (5,000 Mil) under een Bestyrelse. 

Om TJnderretning angaaende Billetter, Fragt, etc , ben- 
vend Dig til den nftrmeste Stations Agent. 

Angaaende frit Regjeringsland i Dakota skriv Ul A..Y. H. 
Carpenter, General Passageer- Agent, eller ^ W. E. 
Powell, EmigrationsAgent. 

Angaaende Jernbaneland og Bylotter 1 Wis<xotx«^^» ^^"^^ 
og Minnesota, henvftnd Dig til 

H. G. Haugan, Lanclko't:^\$vV«^;^- 
Banens Hovedkontor og EmbedsmUnd ere 1 :>uiivV*^ 



Vi valfarte aldrig til Helgenen St. lago. 
Men heller vi reise til Staden Chicago. 
Dog bllr det os lidt for broget og traakl ^ 
— — ^"--"-IdetskjOnneMllwauk^^ 



^vv^* 



Vi gj«r et BesOi 

Og, vll vi gaa ua i aeii lystige v esiAJu. 

Vl spender for KJ&rren den dampende 

miicTdiaa. Wiilvmvikzz oa M 



^^*^> 
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Canadian Passengrers 

can now have their Baggngo ex- 
amined and passed Customs and 
checked to destination at our Depot 
in Chicagro, thereby avoidinir an- 
noyance or delay at the Canadian 
frontier. 

DINING CARS 

On Kaat Sxpreaa Tralna. 




THE ONLY PUUMAN UME THROUQH 

MICHIGAN. 
THE ONLY PULLMAN UNE THROUGH 

CANADA. 
THE ONLY PULLMAN UNE TO NEW 

ENGLAND. 
AND THE ONLY PULLMAN UNE EAST 

VIA NIAGARA FALLS. 

Solid Trains Daily.— OHIO AGO TO BUFFAIX) without change of any class of cars. CrossinR: Suspension Bridge and passing 
Niagara Falls in broad daylight, with Through Pullman Oars to NBW TOBK and BOSTON without change. 



GEO. B. REEVE, Traffic Manager. 



FOR ALIv NKW ENGLAND. 
W. E. DAVIS, Assistant General Passenger Agent. 



W. J. 8PICER, General Manager. 



CAM, OGDEN & PARKER, 

West Eighteenth and Brown Sts., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURBB8 

ZDIS-Z^ OOHLiOIKS, 

RINE CXDACH AND OAR COLORS, 

PARKER'S CEMENT PAINT, 

MIXED PAINTS, ETC., ETC 

C. F. W. LEUTZ, 

Importer of Wines and Beers, 

Beer Hall and Restaurant, 

(Families Supplied at Wholesale Prices.) 

NO. 19 & 21 N. CLARK ST., 

LANDS. 



WILLIAM J. MARKS, 

Opposlte Court House. 
Legal Documents drawn and Collections made. 



SixrcjaiBlx 3^tt0tnxjcjj, 

80 DEARBORN STREET, ROOM 17, 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Wm, 8. Young, Jr. Frank H. Scott. Isaac E. Adamp. 

YOUNG, SCOTT & ADAMS, 

I^ooauE 5, 77 So-crr^ Ci-aJEaB: Sti^eet. 

HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN:S 

A cheaper edition of the works of Hans Christian Andersen. 
In ten volumes, 12mo, tastefully bound. Sold only in skts. 
Cloth, $10.00. 

This is a cheap, yet excellent and tasteful, new edition of 
these charming stories, which delight American readers, old and 
young, as they delighted the Scandinavian readers for whom 
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A MAN 



WHO IS X7KA0QXTAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS OOUKTBYy WILL SEE BY 

EXAMINIHG THIS MAP THAT THE 




CmOAGO, ROGE ISLAND & PACIFIC R'Y, 

^^g the Great Central Line, aflfords to travelers, by reason of Its unrivaled geographical position, the shortest and best 
route between the East, Northeast and Southeast, and the West, Northwest and Southwest. 

It is literally and strictly true, that its connections are all of the principal lines of road between the Atlantic and 

in Tw^ '-^ main line and branches it reaches Chica^, Joliet, Peoria, Ottawa, La SaUe, Gkjneseo, Moline and Hock Island, 

l^wn^^* I>avenport, Muscatine, Washington, Keokuk, Knoxville, Oscaloosa, Fairfield, Des Moines, West Liberty, 

aad R' *^' -^'^^^tic, Avoca, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Center and Council Bluffs, in Iowa ; Gallatin, Trenton, Cameron 

loierm^^ Citv, in Missouri, and Leavenworth and Atchison, in Kansas, and the hundreds of cities, villages and towns 



'^ Great Rock Island Route, 

Sp^^n T\ ^*^ili«.rly called, offers to travelers all the advantages and comforts incident to a smooth track, safe brid 
^^^T ?RS^ »^ all connecting poinls. Fast Express Trains, composed of COMMODIOUS, WELL VENTILATJ 
iV^l^^S^^'^Ejy, FINELY UPHOLSTERED and ELEGANT DAY COACHES; a line of the MOST M. 
r/^^^^Y^V^ RECLINING CHAIR CARS ever buUt; PULLMAN'S latest designed and handsomest PALAli!. 
i^t^^^Nr "^P^^^^^S, and DINING* CARS that are acknowledged by press and people to be the FINEST RUN 
'''C-V:^oANy Road in the country, and in which supenor meals are servecf to travelers at the low rate of 



►jr^TYFlVE CENTS EACH. 

►Y^^^KEE TRAINS each way between CHICAGO and the MISSOURI RIVER. 
'^ VVO TRAJLNS each way between CHICAGO and MINNEAPOLIS and ST. ] 



PAUL, via the famous 






ALBERT LEA ROUTE. 

^^^V Ne''^ *^? Direct Line, via Seneca and Kankakee, has recently been opened, between Newport News, Richmond^ 
^^iiati, iDdianapolis and La Fayette, and Council Bluffs, St. Paul. Minneapolis and intermediate points. 



All Through Passengers carried on Fast Express Trains. 
^i^^^or ffiore detailed information, see Maps and Folders, which may be obtained, as well as Tickets, at all principal 
> ^^t Q0ce& in the United States and Canada, or of 

^ 1^ nABLiTC TO AT TOWN. 
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THE ONLY PULLttAN LINE THROUGH 
MICHIGAN, 
THE ONLY PULLMAN UNE THROUGH 
CANADA, 

THE ONLY PULLMAN UNE TO NEW 

ENGLAND. 
AND THE ONLY PULLMAN UNE EAST 
^ VIA NIAGARA FAU8. 

Solid TrainB Daily.— OHIO AOO TO BUFFALO without change of any class of cars. Crossing Suspension Bridge and passing 
Niagara Falls in broad daylight, with Through Pullman Cars to NEW TOBK and BOSTON without change. 



Canadian Passengrers 

can now have their Baggage ex- 
amined and passed Customs and 
checked to destination at our Depot 
in Chicago, thereby avoidinir an- 
nojrance or delay at the Canadian 
frontier. 

DINING CARS 

On Kaat E^xpresa Trains. 



GEO. B. REEVE, Traffic Manager. 



KOR A.L.IV NEWT ENQLAND. 

W, E, DAVIS, Assistant General Passenger Agent. 



W. J. 8PICER, General Manager. 



THE CHICAGO, 

MILWAUKEE 



& ST. PAUL 



RAILWAY COMPANY 

owns and operates nearly 5,000 miles of thoroughly equipped 
road in Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota and Dakota. 

It is the Short Line and Best Boute between all 
principal points in the North-west and Far West. 

For maps, time tables, rates of passage and freight, etc. , 
apply to the nearest station agent of the Chicaoo, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway, or to any Railroad Agent 
anywhere in the United States or Canada. 



R. MILLER, 

Gen' I Manager. 

J. F. TUCKER. 

Ass't Gen'l Manager. 



A. V. H. CARPEHTER, 

Gen'l Pass, and Tkt. Agt, 

GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 

Ass't Gen'l Pass, and Tkt. Agt. 



MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 



^f For notice in reference to Rf" 



.i^^ Ta 



til galiota^ 

kan Du reise paa 8 forskjellige Yeie over 

Den stOrste Bane i Verden (5,000 Mil) under een Bestyrelse. 

Om Underretning angaaende Billetter, Fnigt, etc., hen- 
vend Dig til den n&rmeste Stations Agent 

Angaaende frit Regjeringsland i Dakota skriv til A,V. H. 
Carpenter, General Passageer-Agent, eller til W. E. 
Powell, Emimtions-Agent. 

Angaaende Jernbaneland og Bylotter i Wisconsin, Iowa 
og Minnesota, henvftnd Dig til 

H. G. Haugan, Landkomndssftr. 
Banens Hovedkontor og BmbedsmKnd ere 1 Milwaukee. 



VI valfarte aldrig til Helgenen St. lago. 

Men heller vl relge til Staden Chicago. 

Dog blir det os lidt for broget og traaki, 

VI gJ5r et Bes^g i det skjtfnne Milwaukee, 

Og, vil vi gaa ud 1 det lystlge Vesten. . 

Vi si>ender for KJUrren den dampende Hesten. 



®ftlcaj8Jcr, W^iXmKxCtzz 0a %t. 5ffaxil, 



/ ; 




;.l.:>-- 

^^t 



< 1 
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S^cmi&irmyiisL. 



A Konthly Joomal devoted to the publication in KnarHeh 
of the ourrent events and chler features of Soandln^ 
vian literature, history, mythology , religion, soienoe, 
art, etc. 

Subscription Price, .... 
Stnffle Copies, ...... 



12 00 per year. 
Twenty cents. 



The Publitiher of Sgandinavta Invites contributlonB on sub- 
Jeots applicable to the scope of this magazine; and will pay a fair 

grloe for such articles as are accepted. In order to secure the re- 
im of the manuscript of any article which may be rejected, 
contributors should inclose the necessary postage. 
F. H. B. McDowKLL, 

Managing Editor, 
Room 8, 51 South Clark street, Chicago, 111. 

The Great Thoroughfare to the Northwest. 



THE SAINT PAUL. 

MINNEAPOUS 

AND MANITOBA 

WITH ITS 

1,500 MILES OF ROAD 

Is the only line extending through the 

Farls Z^egriozi of Si^iziziesota, 



TO AliL PRINCIPAL POOfTS IN 



RED RIVER VALLEY, 

NORTHERN MINNESOTA, 



Fargo, 
moorhbad, 
Sauk Centrb, 



NORTHERN DAKOTA. 

The Shortest Route to 

Wahpeton, Fbrgus Falls, 

Cabbblton, Glyndon, 

BRBCKBIOtlDGB, MORRIB. 



The Only Line to 

Devils Lake, 
Crookston, 
Portland, 
Hope, 



WiNNIPBO, 
HiLLSBORO, 

Ada, 

ALEXAin)RIA, 



GRAin> Forks, 
Grafton, 
Matyille, 
Larocorb, 

And to Devils Lakb and Turtle Mountain Districts, 

in which there is now the largest area of the most desirable 
vacant Government Lands in the United States. 

The lands of the St. Paul, Minneapolis ft Bfanitoba Railway 
Co. in Minnesota, are particularly desirable for all classes of 
farming, are offered at very low prices, and easy terms of pay- 
ment, and it will be to the advantage of all seeking new homes, 
to examine them before purchasing elsewhere. 

Maps and pamphlets describing the country, giving rates of 
fare to settlers, etc.. mailed FRBB to any address, by 

JAHBS B. POWEB, 

Land and Immigration Comm*r. 
C. E. WABBEN, 

General Passenger Agent, 
St. P., M. & M. R*y, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Fbom Home* 



Bismarck recently declared, with his usual 
frankness, that (Germany was centuries behind 
England in civilization. Bismarck's o^n policy is 
an expression of German barbarism. But his 
words are true. Even the celebrated German sci- 
ence is in originality and soundness actually back- 
ward compared to that of England. The im- 
mense knowledge of the learned men of Germany 
is often a raw, useless mass, and their metaphysical 
ideas are often altogether too far from reality. 
Notwithstanding recent great progress, they are 
therefore generally weak in the sciences of life, 
such as politics and social economy; they have 
some few excellent economists and teachers in poli- 
tics; also the German journalists, the leaders of the 
people, have advanced remarkably just in this 
field; but the professors at the numerous small 
universities are making blunders in common sense 
which would be impossible to the common Eng- 
lish workingmen to commit. 

Denmark-Norway received during a long pe- 
riod most of their culture from Germany. Fur- 
thermore, the same reason existed there which was 
said in Germany to have formed that remarkable 
gap between science and life, the absolute pater- 
nal government which made the political affairs 
the business of the king, not of the people, and 
which thereby has kept the thinkers apart from prac- 
tical life. Norway has continued the intellectual 
connection with Germany rather more than Den- 
mark, because the political antipathy against Ger- 
many has not been as strong there as in Denmark. 
In Sweden it is, for several reasons, different; still 
the Swedes^seem of late remarkably apt to imitate 
German political and economical ideas. 

QeoTg Brandes recently complained over his 
Danish countrymen's acceptance of the German 
crude reactionary ideas. He is right in his com- 



off from real life, that it could not be written in any 
other great country tl^an Germany. Brandes and his 
radical friends are, however, themselves not much 
better. In Brandes' own book about Lasalle he 
treats economics with an entire ignorance; he 
takes Lasalle's theories in without knowing either 
the history of these ideas or the true economic 
connection. As everybody versed in political 
economy knows, the ideas of Lasalle,' Carl Marx, 
Louis Blanc, and other socialists, are simply a 
sophistical use of one-sided expressions of the old 
economists, specially used by the socialists to deny 
the productivity of capital; it is a mistake which 
would not be made by the better part of the radi- 
cal workingmen in England. Brandes' friend, 
the able Norwegian historian, E. Sars, is an adhe- 
rent of the protection tariff, or of about the only 
doctrine about which the science of political econ- 
omy is absolute in its judgment A. Hedin, the 
excellent Swedish journalist and politician, is not 
ignorant as Brandes and Sars; even he occupies 
his mind largely, however, by searching for new 
ways to limit human liberty. He wants to intro- 
duce obligatory insurance of the workingmen for 
their old age. He is here joined by the Danish 
Professor, Falbe Hansen, and by other progressive 
and radical leaders. It is an idea for which sev- 
eral good reasons can be adduced, but where, nev- 
ertheless, the obligatory character makes the whole 
thing more than doubtful — doubtful whether it is 
right to take the scanty earnings away from imme- 
diate use, and doubtful whether it is not making 
away with true morality, to put outward necessity 
instead of spontaneous liberty. 

It being inferred that modem thought is run- 
ning everywhere in direction of more state inter- 
ference and less liberty, we first answer that every- 
thing here just depends on the special circum- 
stances. Our objections to socialism from \)elow 
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nize tho right to sapei*sede individualism, where it 
is practical, in railway questions, concerning tele- 
graphs, etc. The present writer has, in his old 
country, contributed his share for instance to a 
good public and public-spirited management of 
the railroads. But the trouble is just precisely 
that these modern socialists, the anarchists from 
below and the reactionists from aboye, make de- 
mands and propositions in matters which they do 
not understand. Socialism in Germany, Den- 
mark, Norway, and other countries, is objection- 
able, not because it attacks private and public 
immorality, but because it does not know what to 
put instead of the present order; either has only 
impracticable propositions to make, or in most 
cases actually does not know at all what to pro- 
pose. The same is the case with the reactionary 
economic politics of Bismarck and his imitators 
in adjoining countries. We meet there, also, not 
only opposition to liberty, but simply ignorance of 
the effects of liberty and of the whole spontaneous 
social system. It is just here we find great 
differences between the higher civilized England 
and the more barbarous Continent. Chamberlain 
and other Manchester men do not hesitate to 
supersede individualism and freedom when they 
find regulations better. The continental — govern- 
mental or anarchical — socialists attack freedom 
savagely without having anything better to put 
in its place and without really understanding the 
social system. Certainly, we also doubt whether 
it can truly be said that the modern development 
goes in the direction of coercion. One thing is, that 
new social demands and adequate organizations con- 
tinually arise; another thing, whether or not the 
spontaneous free organizations, as a rule, predomi- 
nate more and more. If we regard the new 
societies formed in modern times, we just find 
them the most individualistic, and at the same 
time the societies where mankind is at least hap- 
pier and more contented than in other countries. 
This is the case with the United States and the 
English colonies, where nothing is more charac- 
teristic than the extreme individualism and the 
peculiar strength this individualism and liberty 
give to the whole society. 

In our eyes the opposite tendency in Germany 
and with Germany in Scandinavia and other neigh- 
boring countries is only a modern expression of 
ancient barbarism. We hope specially that our 
Scandinavian nations will learn better by their ex- 



The parties would then be less eager for the posses- 
sion of power; they would know that true personal 
liberty is somewhat different and most important. 
We recognize the necessity of the parliamentary 
system, notwithstanding the crude form in which 
the demand has been made. But a real liberal 
tendency, not looking to government for every- 
thing, and recognizing the right of others, would 
also facilitate political agreement and peace. 

N. C. Fb£D£RIES£»'. 



Ancient Songs of the North. 



For three centuries a change has been gradu- 
ally wrought in the view man has taken of his po- 
sition, individually and historically, relative to his 
surroundings. It has been constantly widening. 
Past facts and present events have appeared more 
and more in their obedience to the law of cause 
and effect, and our eye has been directed along 
that line into the future. The organic continuity 
of life on all points has manifested itself. Ideas 
and observations have been collected in books and 
placed in their due relation to the gathered results 
of earlier epochs. Mankind has been writing, 
and printing, and filling libraries with miles of 
shelves of books, a natural growth as open to 
study as the realms of botany and zoology, each 
volume a species in the grand evolving system of 
thought, and in toto forming a full record of hu- 
man activities. In this system, man's endeavor 
now is to determine the position of his own self. 
In former centuries he stood greatly more isolated; 
with few and rudimentary means of recording the 
activities of the race, its past laid in fragments 
behind it. The history of the peoples of foregone 
ages, the civilizations of the past, and the present 
occurrences were disunited heaps — a matter of 
knowledge, perhaps, with a few; but a matter of 
unconcern with the masses. They were carrying 
on their lives and framing their record as though 
no past had built them up and no future were to 
be built up by them. 

During those dark periods age was linked to 
age and the memories of former times. History 
was kept alive through the oral medium of poetry, 
song and music. Before the invention of the 
printing press these arts had far deeper functions 
to perform than in modern times. Like tho arts 
proper, they have takeri^si comparatively small part 
in the clashing tumult of life; they now serve 
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different. Then the records of the past, chiseled 
upon rocks and monuments, carved upon images 
and graven upon tablets in tombs and temples, or 
hidden away npon parchment in palaoes, monas- 
teries and dark caverns, were forgotten. But 
time had struck its tuning-fork, and the ringing 
Bonnds were reverberating down from age to age, 
from man to man, and forming themselves into 
rhythms, tones and stanzas adhesive to the mem- 
ory. As songs they were repeated at courts and 
castles, in the lowliest huts and wherever the 
waters of human life flowed and ebbed. The past 
lived in song, music and verse. Books there were 
none; no one learned the alphabet; songs were then 
books, aiid the fleeting notes, the inflections of the 
voice^ were letters. In this wise myths and tra- 
ditions were handed down to generations that 
recorded them: the Vedas to the Hindoos, the 
Homeric Songs to the Greeks^ the Prophetic 
Hymns to the Semitic peoples, the Eddas to the 
North. It is our present business to occupy our- 
selves only with the songs of the North. 

Amoug their gods the Northmen seated Bragi 
the Old, the long-bearded bard scald, with his 
harp, the god of poetry and song. His wife was 
Ydun, the graceful goddess of youth, in whose 
possession were the golden apples of rejuvenating 
powers through which the youth of the gods of 
Valhal was perpetuated. Bragi typified the 
" Scald," who was ever present in the courts of 
the kings praising the deeds done and eulogizing 
the strong performers of them, encouraging to new 
ones and immortalizing the heroes who had fallen 
in their performance. The scald followed the 
army and was on the viking ships on their exploits, 
or he traveled from king to king (Egil Skalla- 
grimson), and sung their praise. He was held 
high in honor and received great and valuable 
gifts in return for his song. We find an Icelandic 
scald, Olaf Hvita skald, at the court of the Dan- 
ish King Valdemar II., the Victorious, as late 
down in time as the thirteenth century. The 
king or hero was often himself a scald, who, when 
the heat of battle closed around him, broke out in 
rhythmic ecstacy. Thus the valiant Bjarhe, as 
King Rol/huA his men were sinking fast, and he 
himself was mowing down the victorious enemy, 
struck up the mighty song *' Bjarkemtll," calling 
in the gering warriors to honor and death. Cent- 
uries after, when Saint Olaf at Stiklestad (1028) 
attacked the rebel army that was to crush him. 



Ragnar Lodbrok, the fiercest of sea-kings, when 
he had been finally closed in among shields and 
taken, put into a British dungeon loathsome with 
venomous adders and a horrible death faced him, 
burst into the wild, proud chant called the 
"KrAkamil" (after his wife Krika*), recalling 
the great deeds of his life and exhorting his sur- 
viving sons to revenge his approaching death — not 
a whimpering word, nothing but defiance! 

StarkoddeVy the typical Northman, the Hercu- 
les of the North, was a great scald. He sang the 
tremendous deeds of the memorable Bravalla bat- 
tle, where, with arms lacerated by sword-cuts to 
the shoulders, he hewed down the enemies like 
corn-stalks, until XJbbe the Frison cleft his jaw- 
bone, and he had to bite his beard and hold his 
tongue, still hewing. The same Starkodder was 
so famous a scald, that a stanza of a certain build 
has been named after him ^* Starkodder.^' 

And thus Gunnar the Gjukung (Niflung) lulled 
the poisonous snakes in his prison asleep by strik- 
ing the harp; his hands were cut off and he played 
the strings with his feet, until one vicious worm 
fastened itself to his heart and he. died, laugh- 
ing. 

When the maiden Hervor grew up she fol- 
lowed none of the propensities of young women, 
but donned warriors' armor — the breastplate, the 
helmet, shield, and sword — and took to vikingry. 
Her father Angantyr and his eight brothers, the 
sons of Arngrim, had fallen on the isle of Samsd, 
in '•holmgang''t against the two illustrious foster- 
brothers, OrvarOdd (Odd of the Arrows) and Hjal- 
mar. Angantyr killed Hjalmar with his sword 
"Tyrfing,*' whose name was dreaded throughout 
the North, but Odd slew the nine vikings. He 
buried them, threw hills up over them, shouldered 
Hjalmar's body to their vessel and sailed home to 
Sweden. When the maiden Hervor thought her- 
self strong enough she landed on Samsd and alone 
visited the nine burial hills. Flames issued from 
them and dread noises were heard, but with stead- 
fast purpose she passed through the witchery and 
proceeded to her father's hill. Here in weird en- 
chanting rhythms she called her father's ghost, 
until by her exhortations it gave answer. And now 
follows a dialogue in song between the daughter 
and the dead father that well may seek an equal 
in horror — she claiming the sword, he refusing it. 



« A hapvy Emrlish translation of part of the Kr&kam^ has 
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telling her the cruel destruction it is doomed to 
bring its owner. She persists, and finally through 
the flames *'Tyrfing'' is hurled out of the hill 
into her hand. The sword afterward became 
the medium of the bloodiest tragedies (Her- 
yarasaga). 

The scald played an important part in northern 
history, and when the warriors gathered around 
the table well beset with meat and ale they never 
forgot to drain a horn in honor of Bragi the Old 
(the ^'Braga-cup''), with a promise of executing 
some daring deed for coming scalds to sing. 

The history of the old North as it is now before 
us is largely composed from ancient songs: 
'' Drapas,'' songs recited or sung by the scald in 
honor of a fallen hero, praising his acts of valor; 
" Swansongs,'' * chanted by the inspired hero him- 
self when on the point of death and ready to join 
the gods in ValhaJ (Lodbrok); songs about general 
historical events, incantations and prophetic songs 
(Voluspd in the Edda). The Norse book-lore is 
teeming with rhythmical effusions. The verses were 
short and of simple structure, and the poetical art 
consisted in producing the alliteration which was 
carefully and skillfully observed, and also in the 
endless transcriptions of ideas and symbolizations 
of persons and their attributes, variegated ad in- 
finitum, and at times difficult to understand; often 
grand, always powerful in the thundering monot- 
ony of the short rhythm. 

The Elder Edda is a collection of such prehis-. 
toric lays about mythical events and traditional 
heroes of whom we have otherwise no account. 
So are also great parts of the mediseval historiog- 
raphies reproductions of ancient songs living 
upon the lips of the people at the author's time; 
for instance, the History of Denmark (in Latin, 
"Gesta Danorum*') of Saxo-Qrammaticus (died 
1201) and the " Heimskringla '* (in Icelandic) of 
Snorro Sturleson. Great cycles of songs have sur- 
vived from the darkest ages to nearly modem 
times, such as the songs of Valund (Volundar- 
kvida of the Edda), the crafty artisan, the Vul- 
canus of Northern mythology. Closely connected 
with this subject is that of the songs of Didrik of 
Bern (Theodoric of Verona, the Goth) and of the 
Volsungs or Niflungs, the Gjukungs, and the 
Atlungs (descendants of Volse, Nifle, Gjuke, 
Atle).t These lays and their heroes have occu- 

*So oaUed from a tradition that the swao, when death ap- 



pied the imagination of the Germanic races, in 
song and in story, through many centuries. The 
great central figure of them is Sigurd Fa/n&rsbane 
(the slayer of the serpent Fafner), a hero whom 
song and tradition has equipped with all the phy- 
sical, mental and moral qualities that would make 
a godlike man, and who has been held up to all 
subsequent generations as a model to follow. He 
is also called Sigurd Sventiy whence the name of 
Sivard Snarensvend (swift swain) in later Danish 
ballads, and in German, Homen-Sigfried.* In 
Germany, the Volsung cycle has been also pre- 
served, but has probably not been reduced to 
writing till about year 1200, and hence has lost 
much of its ancient tone and adopted many of the 
costumes and characteristics of the knighthood of 
that period. The tales of Sigurd, the Northern 
part of this song-series, of which the scenes of 
action are along the Rhine and among the Franks, 
are contained in the epos '' Niebelnngen-Lied '' 
(Niebelungen-Noth); while the Southern part, 
the tales of Diedrich of Bern, are treated of in 
'^ Heldenbuch.^' These heroic song-cycles have 
their root in the remotest mythological epochs. 
Through centuries of Heatheipsm and cent- 
uries of Ohristianism the sombre sound of 
their tragic conflicts has reached us, a source ot 
phantasy from which each following generation 
has drawn and to which succeeding ages will return 
with never-ceasing interest. 

Christianity, after conquering by slow degrees 
southern Europe, the Franks, the Britons, the 
Germanic tribes and the Saxons, at about the 
time of the death of Charlemagne (810), made 
its approach at the German frontier of the Scandi- 
navian North. At the same time the Norse races 
were under the influence of the irresistible cur- 
rent from Britain and Ireland. Frankish and 
Irish monks subdued the hard-headed Northman 
spiritually, whilst he subjugated them bodily. 
Then, through the long and dreary middle ages, 
the Crown and the Church squelched his old viking 
spirit. The battles that were now fought were 
not his own, they were those of the kings; the 
thoughts that chained his brain were not his own, 
they were those of the priests, and instead of 
listening to the stirring harp strings, he was now 
awed by the solemn tinkling of the church chimes. 
It was no longer the tender Freja of his own 
fancy he cherished; it was the immaculate Virgin 
of the Church; the Valkyries had been driven 
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Before a century had rolled by feudalism and 
clericalism reigned supreme. The Norse ' ' Bonde '* 
tilled another owner's soil, drew another man's 
sword, ran another man's errands. He kept 
nothing of his own except his laws ♦ and — his 
songs. "History*' from that period is eminently 
the history of kings and prelates. We should 
know next to nothing about the people, the great 
surging crowd, but for these laws and songs. The 
chronicles of the kings and nobles do but mention 
them in the loosest manner, and the annals of the 
monks know nothing of them. Still, they were 
there. With their sympathies and antipathies, 
their loves and fears, their hates and tears, their 
hopes, their games, their happiness and their 
sorrows, they were there. While magnates were 
constructing history, they were singing theirs. 
At their work and at their play, round the May- 
poles and at the funerals, at their own wedding 
and at the king's or his lordship's, by the hearth 
or at sea, in the field or at the forge, through the 
woods or along the flowery hedges where swain 
was wooing maiden, they were singing. Their 
history is their song, and if we had not that we 
shonld have almost forgotten that they had any 
history at all. ''The little gray peasant,'' he 
called himself, yet if gray and humble, he was 
there, ubiquitous and watchful, when the great eri^ 
of printing broke upon the world, when the cult- 
ure that had been brought by Christianity devel- 
oped into an era of books, when the clanging of 
swords turned into a clanging of words, when 
might ceased to be recognized as right, and dis- 
cnssion entered the world as a deciding power in 
matters of happiness or damnation. He wa3 
there then. His song hushed, he became a list- 
ener, he listened for a long while, he is listening 
yet, but he is more than a listener. His voice is 
heard, he is in the midst of the discussion. The 
little gray peasant has become a powerful part of 
the commonwealth. 

In our own day the genius of Eichard Wagner has 
caaght their lingering harmonies and swelled them 
into musical masterpieces that have brought the 
memory of this generation back to the heroes and 
heroines of the old Niflunga-epochs and their fatal 
struggles with all the wild passions, tender loves, 
daring deeds and cruel hates of the heathen 
North. 



* It is worth notfoir that the Boman law never was adopted 



The people, then, through the middle ages, 
were not thinking or reading — they were hoping 
and singing; and to that period properly belong 
what we call the "Folksongs" (Folkeviser, Easm- 
peviser). Some of them can be heard yet among 
the peasantry of this day. In our next issue we 
shall render a short account of these 'f Folksongs " 
and their literary history. 

J. S. Oram. 
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At last it became impossible for Lady Birgitta 
any longer to remain in Sweden. She was driven 
out in the wide world to find new fields for her 
works of piety and her ever increasing desire to re- 
form mankind. She was drawn toward Bome, 
where the year of jubilee, 1350, was to be celebrated. 
She divided her estates between her children and 
the poor, and resuming the pilgrim-staff, and 
accompanied by her youngest son, Birger, her 
confessors, Peter of Yadstena and Magister Peter, 
her own and her daughter's teacher, with some 
others, she wandered away through the middle of 
Europe, where the plague then was raging, to- 
ward Bome, the Oity of the Apostles, '^ where the 
streets were paved with gold and painted red by 
the blood of the martyrs." She left Sweden in 
the year 1349, and never revisited her native land, 
with which, however, she kept up frequent com- 
munication by the-many who came and went be- 
tween Sweden and the holy city. 

She found Bome full of wickedness. The Pope 
was absent, keeping a luxurious and wicked court 
al Avignon. In Bome the churches were in ruins 
and desecrated; the priests neglected their sacred 
calling; on the streets bloody fights were of daily 
occurrence. Cola di Bienzi had lately made his 
unsuccessful attempt in the Bome of the middle 
age to re-establish the ancient republic, but was 
expelled, and the discord raged worse than ever. 

Lady Birgitta took up her abode in Bome in a 
house not far from the Tiber, and quite near 
Palazzo Farnese, opposite Villa Famesina, wHoae 
hall a century and a half later was adorned by tVve 
glorious paintings of Bafa^Ue Sanzio. Her lxc)tx»^ 
is preserved to this day, but its appearance is sotJt^^' 
what changed. The church contains several tO^" 
tnorials of her, and the three small apartmemt^^ O^ 
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the second floor, which she occupied during her 
long residence in Rome, are held in great venera- 
tion by the French Order, which at present occu- 
pies the church and the house. Pope Pio Nono 
had one of these rooms adorned with fresco-paint- 
ing on the ceiling. 

In this abode Lady Birgitta spent a retired 
life. Her night lasted from eight o'clock in the 
evening tjll four o'clock in the morning, but at 
certain times she left her bed to pray. She slept 
on the floor. At four o'clock she rose, made con- 
fession and went out to visit holy places, and 
there make prayer. At eight o'clock she took her 
first meal in silence and prayer. Thereafter and 
until ten o'clock she was inclosed in her oratory. 
In the course of the day she visited the sick in the 
hospitals and churches, or else she remained at 
home working for the poor. After that she took 
her second meal, «pent one hour in conversation 
with the inmates of her household, and passed the 
rest of the day in silence. Her house was simply 
furnished. Lady Birgitta herself tells that she 
had the most necessary wearing apparel for day 
and night; a few dishes for the table; her priests 
had the books required for the service, and the 
vessels for the communion. On account of her 
great charity and readiness to help she sometimes 
suffered herself for the necessaries of life. Her 
house became the central point for all the Swedes 
— and they were not few — who visited the holy 
city, and to all Lady Birgitta was like a mother. 

In the year of jubilee, 1350, Lady Birgitta's 
daughter Catherine, then eighteen years old, and 
for some years past married to Sir Eggart van 
Kyren, left Sweden in company with several others 
to visit her mother. The party arrived at the 
holy city in August, but Lady Birgitta, being ab- 
sent in the neighborhood of Bologna, where she 
was busy reforming a convent, the daughter and 
her companions, ignorant of the mother's absence, 
strolled around the city for eight days in a vain 
attempt to And her, until, quite unexpectedly, 
they met, in the church of St. Peter, Lady Bir- 
gitta's confessor, Magister Peter. It had been 
Lady Catherine's intention to return home after 
a few weeks, but she was persuaded to delay her 
departure; and soon afterward receiving infor- 
mation of the death of her husband, she ever 
afterward remained with her mother. To the 
latter this was a great comfort, but also a source 



admiration and even persecution. Once, when 
Lady Catherine, accompanied by a number of 
Boman ladies, went to visit the church of St. Se- 
bastian, outside the city, some young nobles were 
lying in ambush with a view of abducting her; 
but a hind, passing by their place of concealment, 
attracted the attention of the intended abductors, 
and, being eager sportsmen, they followed the ani- 
mal in pursuit. Lady Catherine and party thus 
passed the place unmolested. This event was 
afterward commemorated in numerous sculptured 
or painted images of Lady Catherine, adorning 
many churches in Sweden, when, after her coro- 
nation, she is represented with a hind resting at 
her feet. 

But although Lady Birgitta was regarded with 
veneration, her advice sought, her prayers and 
alms implored, still she did not in all respects give 
satisfaction to the Romans. She did not close her 
eyes to the moral degradation of the city, and 
did not hesitate publicly to pronounce her 
thoughts. ^^0 Rome, Romel" she proclaims, 
''now I must say about thee what the prophet 
said about Jerusalem: Roses and lilies in thy 
garden are overgrown with thistles, thy walls 
are broken down, thy gates have no watchmen, 
thy altars are deserted, thy holy vessels are sold, 
and from thy sanctuaries ascend no incense. Woe 
unto thee! If the friends of Ood did not inces- 
santly invoke compassion, Rome would no longer 
exist." But it was not against temporal society 
alone the Seeress of the North directed her re- 
proofs; she turned them also against the clergy- 
men— ^ven against the pope himself. The disso- 
lute Clemens VI., whom she calls '' Lucifer on the 
Holy See," died, and she employed all her powers 
of persuasion on his successor, the pious and 
learned Innooentius VI., but he also expired, and 
Lady Birgitta, not less than the Poet Petrarca, 
then, by the most incessant prayers, persuaded 
Urbanus V. to come to the holy city. On Oc- 
tober 16, 1367, the pope chanted the mass in 
Saint Peter's Church, and Lady Birgitta had the 
happiness to pay him her homage. 

A couple of years later. Lady Birgitta's two 
sons. Sir Karl TTlfson and his brother Birger, went 
on a visit to their mother and sister. Lady Bir- 
gitta presented them to the Holy Father. Birger, 
the younger, steady in habits and serious of mind, 
wore plain, loose-fltting garments. Sir Karl, on 
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waist he wore a belt ornamented with small bells, 
and his skirt consisted of stuffed ermine skins, 
hanging with the heads alternately upwards and 
downwards, each with a gilded bell around its ■ 
neck and a gold ring in its mouth. Pope 
Urbanus received them kindly. In Birger he \ 
saluted a son of his mother, but Sir Karl, he de- ' 
clarcd, was a son of the world. Lady Birgitta i 
then kneeled, and, on behalf of her sons, im- > 
plored absolution. The pope felt of the weight 
of Sir Earl's belt and other ornaments, and jest- 
ingly remarked, "This weight is certainly pen- 
ance enough/' whereupon the mother exclaimed, 
**0 Holy Father, only divest him of his sin and 
I shall certainly divest him of the belt." 

Late in the fall of the year 1369 Lady Birgitta 
visited the holy places in and around Naples, and 
the Queen, Giovanna of Anjou, received with 
marked kindness thehighbornSeeressof theNorth, 
although the Queen's levity of temper and disposi- 
tion sadly disagreed with the serious mind of her 
guest. After her return to Rome she finally suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from the pope the confirmation 
of her cloister- rules, August 5, 1370. Already 
before this she had received permission to com- 
mence the erection of the cloister buildings at 
Vadstena. 

Lady Birgitta was now well on in years, and 
old age commenced to leave its mark. She felt 
weak and sick. But notwithstanding this she 
made preparations for her longest and most im- 
portant pilgrimage. Her objective point was the 
Holy Sepulchre, and she left Rome in 1371. ^ Her 
three children, the two confessors, her faithful 
friend the Spanish Bishop Alfonso, Sir Magnus 
Peterson, a priest named Gndmar Fredrikson, and 
two servants, followed her. Several Roman nobles 
accompanied Lady Birgitta some distance on the 
road. In Naples, where she remained two 
months, several additions to her party were made. 
Qaeen Oiovanna received her with the same kind- 
ness as on her former visit. The two sons of 
Lady Birgitta were now to be presented to the 
Queen, and the mother, formerly mistress at the 
conrt of the Queen of Sweden, instructed them to 
conform to the habits of the country in bowing, 
bending knee and kissing the foot of Queen Gio- 
vanna when the presentation took place. But 
even on this occasion Sir Karl caused his mother 
anxietv After comolvinfir with his mother's in- 



the Queen was so far from being angry at the 
temerity of tlie young knight that she even ex- 
pressed a desire 16 marry him. Disturbed and 
amazed. Lady Birgitta reminded the Queen that 
her son already had a wife in far-off Sweden, but 
the Queen would not in this see any insuperable 
obstacle, although a similar objection applied to 
herself, her third husband, Jacob of Mallorca, 
being yet alive. But now Sir Earl took sick and 
died within a fortnight. His mother could not 
but feel glad at his rescue from the danger, and 
while the Queen, the King and the first nobles of 
the land, mourning, followed the bier of the young 
knight to the convent of Santa Croce, in the out- 
skirts of Naples, his mother walked quiet and re- 
served with gratitude in the midst of her sorrow. 

Thursday, March 11, the day after the fu- 
neral, the pilgrims embarked, visited Messina, 
were driven by storm to Cefalonia; and, after be- 
ing exposed to another storm, arrived at Cyprus 
on April 8. Here they remained for two weeks. 
Queen Leonora invoked the Seeress' advice and 
intercession that her young son Pierre might be 
enabled to retain the kingdom of his murdered 
father. In the beginning of May the pilgrims ar- 
rived at Joppe, and on the 21st of the same month 
entered the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. In the 
middle of August they were in Bethlehem. Be- 
fore leaving the Holy Lund Lady Birgitta had the 
happiness to see her only remaining son, Birger, 
made a Knight of the Holy Sepulchre. 

In September the party returned. Lady Bir- 
gitta was sick, but this did not prevent her, when 
for the second time she came to Cyprus, to pro- 
mulgate before the Court the revelations she had 
received of the punishment threatening the island 
for the wickedness which then existed. In two 
days later the Genoese commenced hostilities, and 
the year following the kingdom became tributary 
to Genoa. The sickness of Lady Birgitta contin- 
ued; she never regained health, but, sick as she 
was, she preached penance in Naples, and sent 
Bishop Alfonso to the pope with warning revela- 
tions. After her return to Rome Lady Birgitta 
attempted to resume her former habits of self- 
denial and work, but her strength failed and she 
was obliged to remain at her house, and died July 
23, 1373. One year later Lady Catherine brought 
the remains of her mother to Sweden, where they 
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were divided as to the value of her revelations. 
At the Council in Kostnitz in the year 1415, the 
learned theologian Jean Gerson, of Sorbonue, pro- 
nounced his doubts as well in regard to the relia- 
bility of her revelations as to the propriety of 
her coronation; but, notwithstanding this pro- 
test, the former as well as the latter, were con- 
firmed by the popes Johannes XXIII. and 
Martinus V. 

That the Eoman church was not in all respects 
satisfied with Lady Birgitta need not surprise any 
one; for a pronounced reformatory spirit pervaded 
as well several acts of her life as her revelations. 
So, for instance, before leaving Sweden, she took 
measures to have the Bible translated into Swedish, 
of which translation, however, only the five Books 
of Moses, it is thought, were finished, and in her 
cloister-rules she ordered that all preaching should 
be done in the Swedish language. This spirit is 
also exhibited, not only in her demanding a more 
sincere Christianity than the church of her time 
required, and in her not sharing its faith in the 
excellence of external works, but also in the fact 
that, deeply impressed by the prevailing spiritual 
degradation, she dared to condemn the papal 
power. In one of her alleged revelations Christ 
says to a pope standing before the Lord's judg- 
ment seat: ** Thou art a murderer of souls worse 
than Lucifer, more unjust than Pilate, more 
cruel than Judas, more inhuman than the Jews. 
Thy throne shall sink down as a heavy rock, 
which does not stop until it reaches the bot- 
tom of the abyss." No wonder, therefore, that 
the reformers of the sixteenth century counted 
Lady Birgitta as one of the harbingers of the 
Reformation. 

At this distance of time it is difficult to do 
justice to or even fully understand Lady Birgitta. 
That she endeavored to carry out the meritorious 
works and good deeds of the Roman Catholic 
church cannot be put forth as a reproach. She 
could not escape being a child of her time, even if 
she was in advance of her cotemporaries. Iler 
fastings, penances, giving of alms, and the like, 
were not with her merely external deeds, but rather 
manifestations of the period in which she lived, 
and of the inner life of her soul. And whatever 
opinions we may entertain of Lady Birgitta's 
'/_:: rnritv of her life, her sincere 
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II. 
FRE0ND. 

There are not a few points of resemblance be- 
tween the Swedish sculptor Fogelberg and the 
artist now under consideration, Herman Ernst 
Freund. They were born the same year, and 
Freund, born in the city of Bremen, to escape con- 
scription to Napoleon's army, emigrated to Copen- 
hagen in 1804, when eighteen years of age, and 
went to work in his uncle's workshop in that city. 

It will be remembered that Fogelberg had 
learned the trade of a brazier before he came to 
Stockholm. Freund had learned that of a lock- 
smith, and the lock he made as probation work in 
180G was by the alderman declared to be a mas- 
terpiece. He had made the acquaintance of I. 
Conradson, the engraver, who had taught him his 
art, and the lock bore his initials in clear-cnt 
characters. 

Like Fogelberg, Freund was a self-made man; 
thirsting for knowledge, he was not satis6ed to 
learn what was strictly necessary for his profession: 
he wished to develop the man in him Brst, then 
the artist. He left the smithy to work with Con- 
radson in the mint as an engraver, and this left 
him more time to cultivate his mind and practice 
drawing and modeling in the Academy of Fine 
Arts. Besides he attended lectures, studied the 
mechanics, anatomy and perspective, but loved 
above »11 to study history, mythology, ancient and 
modern languages and literature. When Copen- 
hagen was bombarded in 1807 by the English, 
Freund identified himself with his adopted coun- 
try, and took part in its defense. Since then he 
felt himself a Dane, learned the Danish language 
with great ease, and used it even in converse with 
his younger brothers and German relatives in Co- 
penhagen. In 1811 he acquired birthright and 
Danish citizenship. 

Less fortunate than Fogelberg, who in Stock- 
holm found Sergei, Freund found nobody in 
Copenhagen to teach and guide him in his art. 
To be sure Denmark had at the time a sculptor 
greater than Sergei, but Thorvaldsen had been since 
1796 in Rome. Abildgaard, whom Freund has 
studied well, was dead; Daion, the professor of 
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director of the mint, highly pleased with the 
stampfi Freund made to his orders, wanted him 
to become a brazier. Only Clemens, our famous 
engraver, saw the artist in him and advised him 
to pursue medallion engraving; but for several 
years Freund could not make up his mind whether 
to choose engraving or sculpture for his profession. 
In 1809 he made a beautiful medal, representing on 
one side the genius of art reposing with a burning 
torch lifted above his head, and on the other side 
the bead of the same figure enlarged. The legend 
he chose was from the first book of the ^neid en- 
graved in the circumference on both sides, ** Sis 
felix nostrumque leves, qiiaecumquo, laborem,'* 
and this medal, the first which the young man 
made, is in some respects a progress beyond what 
till then had been done in Denmark in this branch 
of art. 

Meanwhile Freund studied with admiration and 
zeal the antiquities of our collections, and was 
'* seized with fear and trembling when face to face 
with the most beautiful then known/' " Could I 
only leave one such figure," he exclaimed with 
tears, "then I would willingly die." 

But besides the antiques he studied life and na- 
ture closely, and did not miss any Saturday night 
to be present in his uncle's workshop when the 
men undressed for a thorough washing by the 
glare of the smithy; and in 1812 he began to model 
full-sized figures. The same year he had a bas- 
relief, representing Sappho, at the yearly exhib- 
tion of the Academy. 

In the month of July, 1813, the department of 
finances sent Freund to Kongsberg, Norway, to 
superintend the work of the new coining mills, 
improved after English pattern, and he performed 
his task to the perfect satisfaction of the depart- 
ment, and came back in time to enter the compe- 
tition for the smaller golden medal of the Academy 
and won it. Thus encouraged he decided to choose 
sculpture for his vocation. 

The writer of the present sketch has seen a pict- 
ure of Freund taken about this time, which is re- 
markably beautiful; there is something angelic in 
the face, so innocent, thoughtful and firm. And 
the Universal testimony is that he was a very 
JovBble, pure- minded and upright young man. He 
^osaIso a man of extraordinary capacity and agenu- 
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Academy, and Prince Christian (later Christian 
VIII.) ordered it cast in plaster. 

When all was ready for the casting, Freund, 
on entering his studio one morning, found £u- 
rydice crumbled to dust; we may imagine the grief 
and disappointment of the young artist. 

Several other works of Freund have had the 
same fate, because he was too poor to have them 
cast in time. The only work remaining from this 
period of his life is a colossal bust of Fredrick VI. 
made to order in 1816, and now found in the mili- 
tary hospital in Copenhagen. In 1815 Freund com- 
peted for the larger golden medalof the Academy, 
but failed to obtain the prize. He wavered again, 
and thought of devoting himself entirely to medal- 
engraving and took part in the competition for 
the coronation medal the same year. But sculpt- 
ure was his ideal of art, and next year he again 
entered the competition for the greatest prize, 
and obtained the much-desired great golden medal, 
which gave him a claim for traveling stipends for 
several years. In December, 1817, he set out for 
Rome, the goal of all artists. 

He laid out his journey through Berlin, where an 
elder brother of his had a large foundry; there he 
became acquainted with many distinguished men 
and women, to whom his winning appearance and 
rare culture gave him easy access. Von Zscok's 
drawing-rooms were opened to him, and he made 
a portrait medallion of Lady von Z., remarkable 
for its elegance and life-like beauty. He also 
made a bust of his brother, before he left Berlin, 
visited frequently the studios of Schadow and 
Ranch, the sculptors, and Berg and Schinkel, the 
architects, during his stay there. 

Leaving Dresden and Vienna he proceeded to 
Venice, visiting museums and private and public 
collections of art wherever he stopped, and paying 
particular attention to the influence of art on the 
trades in the different countries. From Venice 
he made his way through Verona and Bologna to 
Florence, where the monuments of Michael Angelo 
attracted his particular attention, and no doubt 
there was great affinity between the universal 
genius of Angelo and that of Freund. 

In May, 1818, Freund arrived at Rome, tlie end 
of his wanderings, and was well received by Thor- 
valdsen, who opened his studios and his house 
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correspondence and business transactions Freand 
took charge entirely. "Freand would be near 
the great master, he would see the masterpieces 
rise into existence, and learn thereby — but he 
would not imitate them." *^ He would bring forth 
what was characteristic of his own genius, there- 
fore he studied Michael Angelo, the Greeks — and 
then Thorvaldsen. Therefore he was not what 
may be called a pupil of Thorvaldsen, and Thor- 
valdsen treated him more like an equal — followed 
even his advice sometimes.'** 

Thus Freund was in Rome when Fogelberg 
arrived there two years later. Whether there ex- 
isted any intercourse between the two, I have not 
been able to ascertain, but in time their object 
became the same; what Folberg was among Swed- 
ish artists, Freund was to Danish sculptors, the 
pathfinder of the northern style. 

It was, however, through grief and disappoint- 
ment 'hat Freund's career should run. Before he 
left Copenhagen, he had an order for the Twelve 
Apostles for the metropolitan church, but he had 
no formal contract with the building committee, 
and Freund was in no haste to begin this consider- 
able work, as he felt the need of great preparation. 
Meanwhile he made his "Chloe,*' a young girl 
with a lamb drinking from h^ cup, also called the 
"Shepherdess.** It was a beautiful figure, show- 
ing attentive study of nature; an Italian nobleman 
ordered it done in marble — the first order of the 
kind Freund had — but bad luck followed him; 
the nobleman died, and his heirs bargained with 
the artist, so it was not done in marble. It being 
the first work of the artist done in Rome, it is to 
be regretted that it is now irredeemably lost by 
the recent fire at Christiansborg. 

To obtain practice in marble-cutting before 
he went to work at the apostles, he now made two 
busts, one of G. A. Jensen, the painter, and one of 
his dear friend Ingemann, our sweet poet, who 
had sung the artist's farewell, when this one left 
Gopenhagen, and who was now in Rome too. 
And a most spirited rendering of the poet in his 
youth is this bust, cut entirely by Freund, and of 
which Thorvaldsen said that "it was cut, not by 
the chisel, but by the brains." 

Thus prepared, Freund began in spring, 1819, 
with great zeal and earnestness to sketch the 
apostles; he made them all one-fifth of the real 
size, and finished Thaddcus in life-size — and then 
came the great trial and disappointment of his 



life. Thorvaldsen was at the time in Copenhagen, 
and got the order for all the works of the metro- 
politan church. To be sure he used his influence 
to obtain for Freund the promise of a larger order 
for Christiansborg church: the Four Evangelists, 
several relieves and the ornaments of the ceiling. 
A number of mythological figures for one of the 
staircases of the palace -were also spoken of ; but 
to fill his cup of bitterness to the brim, C. F. 
Hansen, who had never been a friend of Freund, 
was the chairman of the building committee, who 
decided in these matters; and not till after much 
delay and suspense did he get the order. Nobody 
paid him for Thaddeus, which he had made in 
good faith on the first order, and his means were 
scarce. 

Again Freund began work on the order of the 
building committee in Copenhagen. He made 
Luke in colossal size in marble. It is a powerful 
statue, and has now found its place in the church for 
which it was made, but when it arrived in Copen- 
hagen in 1826, Mr. Hansen found fault with its 
size (though made exactly to the given measure), 
and it was placed in the cellar instead of in the 
niche of the church, where it did fit, after all. 
There it remained till both Hansen and Freund 
were dead. Freund made no more evangelists; 
while the fate of Luke was yet unknown to him, 
he had made a Mercury for the staircase in the 
palace, a fine figure, which was not, however, used 
or done in marble; the plaster caste belongs now 
to the Art Museum. 

As is often the case, the greatest and best is 
born of grief and disappointment, and it was for- 
tunate that Freund, who was almost sinking under 
the cold and indifferent treatment of those he 
had to deal with, at this time found a new 
field to work in, where he could draw strength and 
freshness for his true calling. 

We have seen already how men of letters in 
Sweden and Denmark had considered the ques- 
tion, how far northern mythology was fit for treat- 
ment by painters and sculptors, and how an invi- 
tation to artists had been issued in Sweden already, 
1818, and that Fogelberg had taken part in the 
competition while yet in Stockholm. It was not 
till 1821 that a similar invitation was issued 
in Copenhagen by the Scandinavian Literary 
Society. 

There was at that time in Copenhagen a man 
of high standing and of great infiuence, to whom 
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L Collin who gave the impulse to the above step 
of the S. L. S., and who wrote to Freund, whose 
friend he had been^ before the artist left Copen- 
hagen, encouraging him to enter the competition 
for the prizes for works of northern subjects. 
Freund then made a bas-relief representing ^' Odin 
and Balder consoling the Norneo " (the fates), for 
which he obtained one prize^ and a figure of Odin 
for which he obtained another. 

How much better Fogelberg was situated, when 
he began to fashion his gods! AH Freund had to 
draw from was "the gods of the North," by 
Ochlenschlager, and Fin Magnussen's translation 
of the first part of the Edda sent him by Collin. 
Still he conceived the idea of representing the 
whole northern mythology in one continuous 
prize. He wrote to his brother in Altona at that 
time, that if he had had 10,000 dollars, he would 
have invested them all in the gods of Yalhall, have 
a workshop of his own, and make the gods large 
and in marble. But he had not the $10,000 and 
he began to negotiate again with the fatale com- 
mittee in Copenhagen about a room in the palace 
for his frieze. And a room was at last allowed 
him, but so smalHhat he saw he had to alter his 
plan and limit himself to represent Bagnarok, the 
great final battle, where the Asa gods have to give 
way to Alfader. But even tliis was a gigantic 
idea, worthy a first-class genius, and Freund went 
to work full of hope and spirit; reputation, re- 
muneration were always secondary in his con- 
sideration; to be able to bring forth the ideal of 
his conception was his chief concern. He there- 
fore studied and worked alternately. However, 
judging this work, we should always remember 
that he did it in Bome, where the surroundings 
were less congenial to this subject, and that the 
soarces from which he drew his knowledge more 
than half a century ago are now considered far 
from authentic. That northern strength and 
idealism have found a fine poetic expression in 
this frieze, unique in its kind, is generally con- 
ceded, and that only a superior creative mind 
conld conceive it no one will deny. 

Always preferring to work in clay rather than 
with his pencil, he made a sketch twenty inches 
high and had a drawing made from it which he 
sent to Copenhagen. 

As this is the chief work of Freund, it is proper 
to describe it as well as can be done without illus- 
tratiODa, From Valhal, where we see Frigga, 



the battle-field, where Odin meets Fenris. Thor 
the Midgard-serpent, Frej Surtur, and eo forth, 
where gods and giants, Valkyries and Enheries 
are thronging to. the great final crisis, Hejmdal on 
Bifrost sounds his bugle that can be heard through 
all the worlds, while the serpent has risen from 
the ocean and winds his way over Bifrost to Thor. 
This figure of Thor in all his naked strength and 
power, lifting his hammer to strike the monster, 
is one of the most powerful in the whole composi- 
tion. Alfader is another wonderful creation, 
rolling forward to victory, surrounded by the hosts 
of heaven. !Niothing more beautiful than the host 
of Valkyries hastening.to battle, some leaping to 
their horses' backs some seated already. The ease, 
the elasticity of these winged creatures is superb, 
and the nine mothers of Hejmdal, scattered by 
the twisting body of the serpent, how full of life 
and suffering! The goddesses around Lidshjalf ex- 
pressing grief in all grades from quiet resignation 
to wild despair; all these female groups, as also the 
** Vanes,'* form a graceful contrast to the colossal 
power of the combatants, — Surtur with Muspel's 
sons, Rym steering the ship, Nagelfarn, and Loke 
leading the Thurser. This Loke is another most 
striking figure in the whole array, sneaking for- 
ward with the wings of a bat on his shoulders, all 
the wickedness and mischief of his character is 
expressed, not only in his looks and movements 
but in every fold 6t his garment. And this is an- 
other beauty in this vast composition, the variety 
and difference of material of the different cover- 
ings rendered with great skill and realism, ex- 
pressive for the different characters. A full 
drapery covers entirely the inconceivable Surtur, 
head and all, and the majestic figure of Sif (ex- 
cept the face), while the drapery is only lightly 
thrown over part of the bodies of other figures. 
A mighty bull's skin is thrown over Starkod*s 
shoulders, others are clothed in woolen garments. 

When the sketch was finished, 1826, it was re- 
ceived in Rome with great admiration, but Freund 
had it also exhibited in Munich and Stuttgard, 
before it was sent to Denmark, and everywhere 
it received the approval of artists and connois- 
seurs. 

Meanwhile Freund had received no paytaenl 
for Luke, and it was fortunate that the k.\tigo^ 
Bavaria gave him some orders for the Glytolxe^ ^^ 
Munich, where Freund's bust of Stolberg, «<with 
the exception of Thorvaldsen's, is superior* to all 
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FreuLid was iavited to succeed him in office at the 
Academy and take possession of his large studios. 
But men's untrustiness had made Freund wary in 
spite of his frank and confident disposition, and 
he was in no haste to leave Rome. 

In the Spring of 1825, Thoryaldsen's works were 
to be shipped from Leghorn in a Danish royal brig, 
and Prince Christian urged Freund to take charge 
of the shipment and send some of his own works 
home on the same occasion. And faithful to the 
interest of Thorvaldsen, he left for Leghorn and 
lost much precious time, as* the brig had not yet 
arrived. But Freund knew how to turn bad luck 
to advantage; during the time of suspense he 
visited Pisa, Perugia and Florence, where he 
dwelt in the galleries of art from morning to 
evening, and could measure the steps he had taken 
in the understanding of art since he was there 
seven years ago. The works of his own that were 
sent home with the brig were the busts of Jensen 
and Ingeman, and the btatue of Luke. 

It was the same year that H. V. Bisseu arrived 
in Rome, addressed to Thorvaldsen and Freund. 
He was considerably younger than Freund, but 
the two soon became friends, and in time Bissen 
became the invaluable friend to Freund. In 1827 
they made together a journey on foot to Naples, 
where Freund felt himself peculiarly attracted by 
the excavations of Herculaneum and Pompeii, and 
made studies that later came to practical use in 
Denmark. Then they proceeded to Palermo and 
other cities in Sicily, and on his way Freund added 
many a gem of art to a collection he had begun in 
Rome, as far as his small means would allow him. 

Having assisted Thorvaldsen with another 
shipment, Freund concluded at last to leave Rome 
at the beginning of 1828, and made the journey 
to Denmark for the greater part on foot. He 
stopped, however, at Florence, to await a milder 
season before he crossed the Alps, and set out for 
Paris at the beginning of March, studying art and 
nature everywhere on his way, and arriving there 
in the middle of the next month. 

After a sojourn of some weeks at Paris, where 
Freund found himself less attracted than Fogel- 
berg, he proceeded via Strasburg, Munich and 
Dresden to Berlin, where he arrived in July. His 
brother was dead now, and he made him a monu- 
ment very chaste and beautiful. On a foot-piece 
20 inches high is a slender vase in Greek style 5 
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lin, visited his father in Bremen and a brother in 
Altona, and arrived at Copenhagen in November. 
For reception-piece to the Academy he made a 
figure of Thor resting after battle, half nat- 
ural size, in marble, — one arm leaning on the 
hammer, the other crossing it, and the thunder- 
bolt in his hand. The body is expressive of great 
strength, and the head far superior to that of 
Fogelberg's Thor. It is only to be regretted that 
we have no standing Thor in colossal size by 
Freund; what it might have been he has shown 
here, as also in the exquisite Thor in the frieze of 
Ragnarok. His Odin sitting in Lidskjalv and 
looking over the world was already cast in bronze 
in Rome, but Freund had it carefully chased in 
Copenhagen. It is, perhaps, the best figure he 
has made, but it is also, for want of means, in 
miniature size. It belongs to the Art Union. 

In July, 1829, Freund became a member, and 
in October Professor of the Academy, and he now 
went to work with great zeal and enthusiasm to 
fit up his home and adjoining studios. It was not 
a merely selfish enterprise; he wanted to show his 
countrymen how art ought to enter into all rela- 
tions of life, and he did apply it in the decorations 
of his rooms, in the design and finish of the furni- 
ture, yea, in the most common utensile* His 
studies in Herculaneum and Pompeii now bore fruit, 
and his infiuence on all trades in Denmark is con- 
siderable. On this occasion he educated G. 0. 
Hilker, who has afterward merited well of his 
countrymen by the decoration of some of our finest 
public and private buildings; he was Freund's 
chief assistant now. Not only the rooms, but the 
yard or garden — for the allowed space served as 
both — was a cosy retreat for an artist, and he 
called his home, not inappropriately, " A reminis- 
cence of a better place." He dreamed there of 
the sunny south, and its treasures of art and nature. 

The studios were soon all alive. Freund .was 
never idle; he had received orders on his way 
home, and , his countrymen gave him others. 
If it was nothing but tombstones, Freund knew 
how to make them monuments of art, and also 
here he introduced a better and nobler style. 
Pupils came who wanted his instruction; among 
them a lady, Mrs. Voigt, then Miss Herbst, who 
has become famous for her beautiful animals cut in 
ivory. 

Freund was interested in the improvement of 
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Freund was an active member of the committee 
for the erection of Thorvaldsen's museum, and we 
owe him thanks for the admirable adjustment of 
light in this building, brought into each room as 
far as possible, as in the studio. He also deserres 
well of the Art Union, where he was one of the 
members of the board of trustees. 

But we must come back to the frieze of Rag- 
narok. When the sketch came to Copenhagen it 
had awaked so much surprise and satisfaction that 
a larger room in the palace was allowed Freund. 
He had, while yet in Rome, began to execute it in 
the given height, and now, when it was to fit a 
larger room, additions had to be made that would 
disturb his plan, and he got tired of it, put it off, 
and at his premature death it remained unfinished. 
It was, therefore, finished by his faithful friend 
and brother in art, H. V. Bissen, who made the 
required additions, and it took its place in the palace, 
where in 1884 it was among the comparatively few 
works of art that were burned; and, what was worse, 
Freiind's first sketch, which was destined for the 
national museum at Fredriksborg, was packed and 
stored in the same building, and was burned also. 
There then remained nothing of his work unique 
in its kind but the drawing which Freund had 
sent from Borne, and which Lindau, a German, 
had made from the original sketch, and another 
drawing which Olrik had made from the larger 
frieze finished by Bissen. Fortunately the destruc- 
tion happened while Chr. Freund (a nephew and 
pupil of H. E. Freund), who had worked with 
Bissen at the frieze for the palace, is yet alive; and 
with laudable reverence for his uncle's memory 
he is now devoting his time to the restoration of 
this work, which has as yet no parallel in the 
annals of sculpture. At the yearly exhibition, 
now opened at Charlottenborg, half the frieze is 
already seen. 

In the year 1835 Freund had introduced into 
his home a wife, whom he had known from her 
childhood and loved before he left Copenhagen, 
and who, on his return from Bome, had realized 
all his dreams of womanly perfection. They had 
a son and a daughter. 

Very different from Fogelberg, Freund was a 
very social and genial being, and he saw in his 
home many true friends made abroad and at home; 
amous them we may mention, as perhaps the most 



public and private bereavement, for he was a good 
and lovable man, a great worker and an original 
artist. 

A large procession of artists and artists' friends, 
headed by Thorvaldsen and Collin, followed him 
to his last resting-place, where his friend Bissen 
set him a handsome monument. Another friend, 
Ingemann, sang his requiem. 



The Music and Musicians of Norway. 



BY AUBER FORESTIUl. 



[Continued from May Number.] 

All good things come in groups of three, and - 
the next important trio in the musical history of 
Norway is composed of Bikard Nordraak, who 
was born in Christiania, June 12, 1842, and who 
died March 20, 1866, scarcely twenty-four years of 
age; Edvard Grieg, born in Bergen, June 16, 
1843; and Johan Svendsen, born in Christiania in 
1850, the year that took Ejerulf abroad. 

The period of years allotted him who will al- 
ways be called young Nordraak, for the cultivation 
of music, yielded a valuable and significant har- 
vest. He wrote no great symphony, no opera, yet 
the few vocal and piano compositions he did leave 
behind him are so tilled with the genuine national 
ring, they contain so many suggestions for Norse 
operas and symphonies, so many glimpses of what 
might be made of all the Norse dreams, are so 
overflowing with the national fervor that quivered 
through the young artist's being, that the imagi- 
nation in dwelling upon all this budding promise, * 
sorrowfully pictures what the world has been de- 
prived of through his early death. Nothing is 
lost, however, in the economy of nature, and oth- 
ers have profited and will yet profit by the germ he 
did not live long enough to develop, Bikard 
Nordraak first studied music in a school estab- 
lished by the father of the pianist, Edmund Neu- 
pert, and had further opportunity to profit by the 
instructions of fine teachers in Copenhagen, where 
he went in his fourteenth year to attend a com- 
mercial college. His remarkable talent for iiv\)is\c 
became at last so apparent that he was perroAV-^^^ 
to leave the business school and continue hia 'ff\'a- 
sical studies in Berlin. His efforts at comI><^^'^^^^''^ 
displayed such originality, freshness and ^\??'^' 
such a wealth of melody and fancy, that ^^^"^^ . 
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rauk's other principal compositions are: masic 
to Bjornson's "Maria Stuart" and "Sigurd 
SJembe," and several groups of songs to words of 
Bjornson, Jonas Lie and others^ among them some 
patriotic songs. Bjornson, who was related to him 
by ties of blood, took great pride in him and was 
peculiarly well pleased with his young kinsman's 
musical interpretation of his own poetry. The 
best known composition of Nordraak is his spir- 
ited patriotic song to Bjomson's " Ja, vi elsker 
dette Landet/' which has found its way to the 
hearts of the people, and is more sung by all 
classes than any other Norse song. 

The event in the career of this gifted youth that 
was most productive of fruitful results, was his 
acquaintance with a young fellow countryman to 
whose genius it was in Nordraak's power to give 
the key note. Edvard Hagerup Grieg, the son 
of a musically endowed mother, Fru Gesine Hag- 
erup Grieg, by whom he was from infancy sur- 
rounded by wisely-directed musical influences, and 
Consul Alexander Grieg, a man of high social po- 
sition, came into the world at a time when the 
course of true art in Norway was beginning to run 
so smoothly that he who would was permitted to 
find in it a career. When the boy Edvard was 
fifteen years of age, a trip with his father through 
the mountains aroused within him the desire to 
become a musician, a strikingly characteristic in- 
cident in the life of one whose musical works are 
constant reminders of fresh aromatic breezes, 
blue fjords, plashing water-falls and lofty mount- 
ains. About this time a visit from Ole Bull, who 
was a near relative and who became enthusiastic 
over Edvard's piano playing, led to sending the 
youth to Leipsic, where he was bored with some of 
his dry studies, infatuated with the works of 
Chopin, Schumann and Wagner, and made no 
wiser during his stay concerning Edvard Grieg's 
proper place in the world than when he entered. 
He graduated with honor in 18G2, and went to 
Copenhagen to study with Gade, the northern ele- 
ment of whose compositions soon kindled in young 
Grieg's soul a desire to speak a word for Norse art. 
He plunged into a study of Norse Saga literature, 
legendary lore, folk music and national characteris- 
tics, and while groping for light, Nordraak came 
like a spirit of deliverance into his life and made 
it clear how he, Edvard Grieg, could find the ut- 
terance he sought. Most helpful to both were the 
happy dreams these young men dreamed together, 



6), E minor piano sonata (op. 7), and the violin 
and piano sonata in F minor (op. 8), are souve- 
nirs of this period. The winter of 1865-66 was 
passed by Grieg in Rome, and the following 
autumn took him to Christiania, which was his 
headquarters for the next eight years. He inau- 
gurated his stay there with a concert of Norse 
music, at which Nina Hagerup, a lady who came 
as a new inspiration into his life and whom he 
afterward married, sang romances of Nordraak, 
Kjerulf and Grieg. The life of Edvard Grieg 
would not be complete without his other half, 
whose sympathetic voice and style most happily 
interpret to the world the songs that are written 
for her. Their union is like that of Robert and 
Clara Schumann. A public stipend enabled 
Grieg to pass some months of 1870 in Rome, 
where he derived much encouragement from asso- 
ciation with Liszt, who had written to him two 
years earlier praising his piano- sonata, op. 8, and 
who now gave most flattering commendation to 
the A minor concert, then in manuscript. To 
Liszt Grieg dedicated his ''Foran Sydens Klos- 
ter^' (from Bjornson's Ami jot), written shortly 
after his visit to Rome, a work so intensely dra- 
matic and so sublime that we cannot listen to it 
without bowing before the earnest man of genius 
from the depths of whose soul it emanated. Be- 
fore going to Rome Grieg had led the Philhar- 
monic iSociety, founded in 1848 by Arnold, had 
given a series of subscription concerts and had 
enjoyed until 1868 the friendly support of Kjerulf ; 
after his return he established '^Musikforen- 
ingen," whose leadership eventually passed into 
the hands of Svendsen, to whom he dedicated his 
superb violin and piano sonata in G minor (op. 13) 
in token of keen appreciation. An annuity 
awarded by the Storthing in 1874 enabled Grieg 
to travel, and thenceforth we read of his success- 
ful concerts in various cities of Europe. His 
string- quartet, op. 27, a monumental work in the 
history of Norse music, was first brought out by 
him in Cologne, and was well received. Other 
compositions of his wandering years are: music to 
Ibsen's " Per Gynt"; a series of variations on a 
Norse melody; a group of album pieces, op. 28, 
and of lyric pieces, op. 12; a Ballade, op. 24; two 
Impersonata, op. 29; several songs to poems by 
Ibsen, Paulsen and Vinje, and finally the A minor 
sonata for violoncello and piano. His summers 
for a number of years were passed in the beautiful 
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in his intercourse with nature. Ue has recently 
built a fine home in the vicinity of Bergen where 
for two years he did noble work as leader of ** Har- 
monien/' the chief musical society of his native 
town, and it is now his intention to devote his 
energies wholly to composition. Grieg has been 
called the Chopin of northern music, and there is 
something in the minor undercurrent of his 
national element that recalls much of a corre- 
sponding nature in the Polish national tone-poet, 
yet in vigor, in a certain almost defiant ring, 
Orieg is much more nearly akin to Schumann. 
With all his national fervor, Edvard Grieg is a 
cosmopolitan musician. He has entered fully into 
the folk-music of his native land, appropriated 
and stamped with his own strong individudity its 
characteristic rhythms, accents, freshness and pro- 
fundity, and presented them to the world in a 
form calculated to attract universal attention. 
Above all else, Grieg is original, and there are cer- 
tain little tricks of harmony, Certain modes of ex- 
pression, by which his compositions can always be 
recognized. In honor of tht? recent Holberg fes- 
tival he wrote a Suite, composed of a Prelude, 
Sarabande, Gavotte, Air and Bigandon, so thor- 
oughly in the character of the olden time that did 
we not know Grieg we might readily suppose it to 
be written by some contemporary of Holberg. It 
is quite delightful, however, to recognize Grieg in 
the quaint dance movements, and to detect a 
Hailing strain in the Musette of the Gavotte. 
Grieg also ' wrote for the Holberg celebration in 
Bergen a cantata which is said to be exceedingly 
fine. Besides the works mentioned, Grieg has 
among other things written music to Bjornson's 
*' Sigurd Jorsalfar," has brought out a number of 
piano compositions, among them several for four 
hands, and has written a most unique and effect- 
ive accompaniment for a second piano to Mozart's 
Sonata in A. Bjornson has been for many years 
a steadfast friend to Grieg, has furnished him 
with some of his best poetic materials for com- 
position, and has been to him in various ways a 
tower of strength. In making a study of Grieg it 
might be well to begin with his admirable and ex- 
ceedingly characteristic piano arrangements of 
NoTse folk-songs and dances, op. 17, and to take 
up'affcer this the delightful '* Pictures in Popular 
Life,'* op. 19. 

ITo be concluded in Jvly number.^ 



Never Fear. 



BY CHRISTIAN RICHARDT. 



iTrantiaUd fmm the DanMt {by request) by SaroA Cnminu PcuAL] 
Ijei joy dwell within your soul, 

While God*8 laws you're keeping. 
Though you rearh your destined g'Hd 
Not till this world's ending. 

Powers of darkness never fear, 

Stars are aHays shining. 
With ** Our Father" ever near 

Naught need you be fearing. 

Strive for all that you hold dear, 

Die, if so it need be. 
Then in life there's naught to fear. 

Death hath no terrors for thee. 



The Story of Rosalie. 



BY FRKDERICK PETERSON. 



[Continued from Kay Number.] 

Pity was a slender, white flame, sach as burns 
before a crucifix, but it had leaped up into a con- 
flagration of love. How can I describe the love 
of a being about to die! — a love so unearthly, so 
despairing, so sweet, so bitterly sweet I What freak 
of Fate was this, that I should behold the being 
I loved best of all on earth slowly crumbling down 
before me like a ruined dwelling! 

But time passed on. Many happy hours I 
spent with her. The sunset and the twilight 
hours we loved the best. There was both a sum- 
mer and a winter in my heart, it seemed to me 
— love and pain; or, the love there seemed like a 
bed of roses over which was blowing continually 
a cold wind from the grave. There was a, world 
of welcome in her eyes when I came into her 
room. I would sit by her side and hold her hand, 
or I would lift her up until her head might lean 
upon my breast and the long brown hair flow back- 
ward over my shoulder. Travelers have some- 
times in a deep forest come upon a forsaken camp- 
fire where the embers were still smouldering. For 
a moment some wind-sprite from the woodland 
has caused the flame to shoot up again higher and 
higher in a rosy glow, until suddenly it darkened 
again and there remained nothing but ashes. 
Such was the love of Rosalie. Only the flame of 
it shot far upward and vanished in heaven. Once 
as I sat by her side a far- of! look appeared in her 
eyes, and I said to her: 

" What is it you see? What is it you think? " 

'*The ocean, illimitable and ever-movinff, and 
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and are covered with vines. Never were doors 
more inviting. The music of the waves is always 
present to those who live there; the ever-chang- 
ing melody, now soft and melancholy, now stately 
and majestic, and now weird and fierce and wild. 
The dyes of the morning and of the evening 
skies, the moon that lies upon the sea like a great 
canoe, the illusive colors of the waters, the stars, 
the watchful and patient sentinels of heaven — all 
these have their own speech for the dwellers 
there. If only out of this world's sorrow and din 
I could have passed a quiet life in some place like 
this! Can we not break the manacles of fate and 
fly from this pain? You could live with me there 
and love me, for you would be like a brother to 
me. We would be brother and sister." 

**Yes, Rosalie, I would be your brother. I 
love you too much to be other than that. How 
the years would pass with us in such a plaoel We 
could shut ourselves out from the strife and sin 
of the earth, and make life be as gentle and beau- 
teous as a dream. Who knows but a thousand 
thoughts of the beautiful, the good and the true 
might go forth from our earthly paradise to partly 
conceal from other human eyes their clanking 
chains and dreary prison walls! The souls of the 
flowers and the green grass and the trees would 
speak to us. The suns of the sky, with their un- 
numbered, inhabited, planets would teach us of the 
grandeur of the unknown and unknowable God. 
And the nearness of the sea and our brotherly 
love would keep ever in our minds the infinity of 
nature and the miracle of consciousness in such 
clay as we." 

For a little while the illusion seemed reality, 
but as sometimes the ocean fades and changes 
from green into blue and from blue into gray, so 
the brightness of the vision grew slowly into a 
sombre hue. Rosalie broke the silence: 

" I must go soon. The days left me are but a 
slender rosary, quickly counted. Thoughts of 
you are the sweet prayers I say. Not long from 
now and you will not find me anywhere, though 
you seek the world over." 

"Not anywhere, Rosalie? What becomes of 
the part of you which is really you, the part of 
you which is not your body? What creed have 
you?" 

"I believe in a First Cause, God, working 
toward a great and beautiful purpose, to me un- 



taken the part thus assigned me by God. The 
universe is so beautiful that I am glad to have 
lived in it, and to have been given even this ap- 
parently hujiible and sorrowful place. The soul 
is immortal, but not the individual soul." 

'* He who in ancient days drank calmly the 
juice of the hemlock had not more courage or 
philosophy than you. What must I think yuu, 
then, when you are not here — ^your soul and body 
scattered again to their earlier forms of earth, air, 
water, fire and force? No, until I die too, I shall 
keep you, as you are now, in the most sacred room 
of my heart — a white-robed form, with flowing 
brown hair, fresh, gentle, melancholy face, two 
tender brown eyes, and the spirit of you looking 
out at me. Alas! 

*' Death forerun neth love to win 
Sweetest eyes were ever seen." 

"What are those lines?" 

*' When I come again I shall bring the whole 
poem and read it to* you." 

And when I came again I read to her that 
lovely poem from Mrs. Browning — "Catarina to 
Camoens." 

She said softly when I had finished, 

'' Blessed eyes mine eyes have been, 
If the sweetest thine have seen." 

Then after a silence: '*I have something I 
want to give you — a memento of me." She 
loosened from her neck a slender gold chain upon 
which, hanging down into her bosom, were a little 
locket and a crescent of rubies set in gold. 

**I have worn these as long as I can remember. 
My mother gave them to me. You must wear 
them in the same way — an amulet to ward off 
life's perils." 

I opened the locket. There was a tiny photo- 
graph inside, of two babes apparently two or three 
years of age. 

"Who are they?" I asked. 

**I do not know. Perhaps some one dear to my 
mother. She never told me. There is a name 
engraved inside, Lhnlholnu probubly the maker." 

Rosalie fastened the chain so it could not be 
seen about my neck, and the locket and crescent 
slipped down over my heart. 

I looked at the locket again when I went to 
bed that night. Besides the name already men- 
tioned there was the name Upsala, which Hooked 
up in the gazetteer, and found was the name of a 
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had a hinge. Opening this with my knife, the 
photograph and two tiny circlets of light brown 
hair fell out. There were some words upon tlie 
back of the picture, only two of which were still 
legible: '' Rosalie— A rv id." When I showed it to 
Kosalie next morning, she was as much mystified 
as I. She had never seen it. But we let the 
matter drop with the belief that it must have been 
some Bosalie for whom Mrs. Thorn had named 
her daughter. I might easily have altered the 
name Arvid to my own, but it would have been 
sacrilege to do so. 

There could be no doubt now that the beads of 
the rosary were being quickly counted. I had 
begun to put on steel armor against grief. Rosa- 
lie was suffering much. Her body had wasted 
greatly, yet there was little or no alteration in her 
face. The skin may have been a little more trans- 
parent. Her eyes were very bright, more than 
usually lustrous. The rose was still upon her 
cheek, and her mouth was like a piece of scarlet 
cord. Her expression was always cheerful and 
courageous. She was not able to be up at all, and 
could not now visit the wards as formerly. Once 
or twice she was wheeled there in a chair. The 
cords of the instrument were snapping one by one, 
and it would soon be silent. I felt as if my heart 
were being torn slowly from its place to be tossed 
down into the sepulchre. 

One evening I was summoned hurriedly to her 
bedside. Ah! why was it that / should be des- 
tined to be there? I felt like Leonora, who, as 
Fidelio, is made to dig the grave of her husband 
in his living presence. But I grew very calm. If 
Fate willed it to be thus, I would have the courage 
to endure. She was unconscious with pain. There 
was no answer to a word. The two nurses could 
scarcely restrain their sobs, for they had loved her 
so much. I took something from my pocket. 

"Here, nurse,'' I said, ''give her this. I am 
very sure it will relieve her pain." 

The remedy was given and soon had its effect. 
A look of quiet and peace spread over her face. 
Her breathing became tranquil, soft, more meas- 
ured and more slow, her countenance a trifle 
paler. I turned to the nurses then and said, with 
a smile: 

" I will go to my room and leave her with you 
now. She is sleeping quietly.'' 

It was four o'clock. I did not know I had 
stayed so long. " I threw wide open the window of 



dreams. There was something of accord, of what 
the Germans call eiiiklung, in my soul. My heart, 
too, WHS wakening from a happy dream, not to 
pour forth a joyous melody, but rather to chant a 
sad, unhappy strain. 

Still I was very calm. All that was required 
of me to do should be done with resignation. I 
S!it down at my desk and wrote the death certifi- 
cate of Rosalie Landon, and filed it away. I wrote 
a letter to the staff of the hospital asking leave of 
absence for a month. Then I threw myself upon 
my bed and mused upon the events of my life. 
It had not been uneventful; yet neither was it in 
any way singular or uncommon. I could sum it 
up in a few words: 

I, Harvey Love, was born in Newfoundland.. 
My parents dying when I was but five, I was sent 
to one of the most western of the states to become 
a member of the large family of an almost un- 
known uncle. The little property left me by my 
father was conscientiously used by his brother in 
my education. I studied medicine in an eastern 
city, and decided to remain there. Affection I 
had had, but love of parents or sisters or brothers 
never, so I had always felt myself isolated. Hence 
it was that when I loved all the best part of my 
nature poured forth like a flood when it found an 
object upon, which to lavish its affections. But 
memory dwelled most upon the last three months, 
the most beautiful and sweetest of my life. How 
blessed it was to remember! I fell into a state 
between waking and sleeping — ^beholding visions 
of a gray cottage, the ocean, the garden, the li- 
brary, and Rosalie; but soon the skies grew darker, 
the sea rose restlessly and wildly, a mist covered 
the shore wherein pale faces appeared and vanished 
again. I awoke, startled, and remembered that 
Rosalie lay dead in another chamber. 

A knock had aroused me. It was ten o'clock. 
A nurse entered the room bringing me some 
coffee. 

'^The ambulance has just come in, bringing a 
man injured by the cars. They are taking him 
into the operating room." 

I hurriedly drank the coffee and went to him 
at once. A tramp hexwas, with pallid, rough face, 
unkempt hair and beard, and ragged sailor drets. 
A leg and arm were crushed, and through the torn 
flesh his life was oozing av^ay. They said ho ^aa 
walking on the track some ten miles from the city 
when the engine struck him. The train stopped 
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tion, he revived, however, and, while the visiting 
surgeon was being sent for, I re-bandaged the limbs 
and asked him a few questions. He was moaning 
and saying a few indistinct words. I could catch: 

"Too late — too late — where am I? — tell her." 

'' You are at the General Hospital." 

He opened his eyes wildly. 

"Here! and is she here? Bring her to me, I 
have something to tell her." 

"Is who here? What is your name? " 

" Landon — Eobert — they told me she was sick 
and in the great city — poor little Rosalie! " 

There could be no doubt of it. Here was the 
wretched man who had deserted her. How the 
threads of destiny are interwoven! I would not 
tell him of her death. I merely said: 

" She is too ill to see you." • 

" Then tell her — tell her from^ me I have 
learned something that may make her a little 
happy still." 

Then, in as few words as possible, feebly and 
half-g}ispingly, he told me a story that made the 
blood surge to and from my heart like a sea. 

" Her father, old Thorn, told me before he died 
she was not his daughter. He loved her so much 
he could not tell her. He lived at an obscure sea- 
shore village in Newfoundland. I forget the 
name. A small vessel was sunk in a terrific gale 
off their coast — it disappeared and was seen no 
more; a life-boat tossed upon the shore, contained 
a lady and two babes rolled in blankets and lashed 
fast with ropes, a boy of three, a girl of four, all 
alive, but the mother died in a few hours uncon- 
scious. A locket around the mother's neck had the 
pictures, first names and dates of birth inside. 
There was not the slightest clew further to their 
identity, except perhaps the name Lindholm on 
the locket. The children were adopted by differ- 
ent families, the little Rosalie by the Thorns. 
When I deserted her — may God forgive me for it! — I 
put out to sea and have been a wanderer the world 
over. After a time, full of remorse, it entered my 
mind to seek some traces of the family of Rosalie, 
for several reasons I thought of Sweden. One of 
our ports was Gottenburg. I went to the British 
consul, and with his help had no diiSiculty in un- 
raveling the whole mystery. A wealthy sea- 
captain, Lindholm, with his wife, two children 
and several friends, twenty or more years ago, left 
that port in his yacht "Valkyrja" for a tour of 
the Levant. It was known that they stopped at 



in the course of several years heir and possessor 
of the estate of Lindholmen, together with valu- 
able iron mines and lumber districts in the north 
of Sweden. For ten years he continued the search 
for some trace of the missing yacht, but without 
avail. I thought I would go first to Newfound- 
land, before I sent word to him of my discovery. 
I worked my way there, and then here, until — now 
— my mission is nearly completed." 

Here a spasm of pain made him groan heavily 
and he fainted. The surgeon came in and looked 
at him a moment. 

"Poor fellow! he will last but a little while 
longQr," he said, and left him with me. I injected 
his arm with ether and brandy. It revived him. 

" Tell me all," I said hoarsely, " I must know 
more." 

He answered feebly, " The papers are all here 
in my pocket; take them to her, she is the heiress 
of Lindholmen, and her brother, I have not yet 
found him; he lives. I went to the Newfoundland 
village, the old parish priest told me of both 
children — Rosalie and Arvid." 

"And Arvid? what of him, speak quick, 
rouse thyself ! " 

"The family — Love — Arvid, they called him 
Harvey. Tell her, tell her, I am dying. I want her 
to be happy yet, to forgive, to be happy yet." 

Landon was dead. 

And Rosalie, Rosalie, she who would never 
know or behold me again, wcls my sister. 

Ah, my beloved, the sweet recompense for all 
this sorrow is that you knew me and had my love 
and loved me! 

As I look from the window, far out between the 
weeping birches toward the Baltic that washes the 
granite boundary of my estate, the summer roses 
fill my room with your spirit ; your low, soft 
voice I hear in the waves' dashings, and in the 
mists which come before my eyes, your eyes renew 
their sombre old brown glory. 



"So They Are.** 



(Den Vayelsindede paa GraaJiede. ''The Fickle OM cf 
OrayheaiK") 



TRAILS LATED FBOM THE DANISH OF M. A. OOU)8GHMIIXr, BY A— A. 



People to whom the idea of a heath calls forth 
the picture of a bleak and barren desert, will sup- 
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steady his mind, and to die in something like peace. 
But the heath is inhabited, if only approximately; 
farms and houses are scattered all around with fields 
and pastures between heather; and this story is 
about a person who made lier home on one of the 
farms on the heath, Gratheheath, or, as the peas- 
ants prefer to call it, Grayheath. When we drive 
from the fertile Thoming, a large straggling vil- 
lage, on whose main street, opposite the store, 
is found even a two-story brick building, where the 
baker and watchmaker live; a little southwest and 
farther south on the road from Viborg to Veile, we 
are taken, in half an hour, almost without 
noticing it, out in the heath, but if we dismount 
and walk two hundred feet in eastern or western 
direction We strike the fields of '' Graagaardene." 
One of these "gray farms" is situated on a broad 
hill, that slopes easily down to the place where 
the chapel of Svend Grathe once stood, and where 
a stony square still shows the size of the chapel. 
On this farm lived the peasant who, once offended 
by Svend, came forth and killed him with his 
natchet, when Svend was taken to king Valdemar 
as a prisoner. The murdered king was buried, it 
is said, in the place where the feeble vestige of the 
chapel still is found. The " Gaard " — built in a 
square, with the main building in yellow brick, a 
little apart from the red outhouses, is not very 
grand, but looks very solid. The present owner's 
name is Anders Almind, a peasant; bat he bought 
it only a few years ago, and this story does not con- 
cern either him or the epoch from which he came. 
The man who owned the farm in the time we deal 
with was called Trae8kopeer,"Pattenpeter," because 
he always wore long boots whose lower parts were 
pattens when he was peddling wool as a poor boy. 
He prospered by his trade, and at last he g>)t the 
daughter on the farm where he used to board, and 
the farm too. By and by, the nickname was 
dropped and he was called ** John Gray," from 
the name of the farm; his real name was " Peer 
Jakobsen." He had several children, of whom the 
one next to the youngest, Karen, was fourteen 
years old at the beginning of the story. She 
seemed to be growing up a very pretty girl, 
and when in summer time learned people were 
calling, addressing themselves to the farmer to 
learn where the chapel was, she often was sent 
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nowa-days there did not happen anything un- 
usual or of special interest to her on the heath, 
she could not fancy that anything of that kind 
ever had happened. 

But once a gentleman came accompanied by 
several persons; they all called him " Professor," 
and seemed to think highly of him. He preached 
a kind of sermon to them, Karen thought, but, 
he being not their own pastor, she did not listen 
attentively, until suddenly his clear blue eyes met 
hers, and he went on looking into her eyes, as if 
he was speaking to her only. She was so scared 
that she wanted to hide behind the stones; but 
she could not help looking again, trying to under- 
stand what he said. Still it was all mixed up to 
her. When his sermon was finished he went over 
to her. Passing his hand caressingly over her 
head he said:* "Can you now take us round to 
Baekgaard also, my good little girl?" Never be- 
fore had she felt such a soft hand; she felt it all 
over, and he said " dear little girl " as if he knew 
her and really meant it. She could have gone 
through fire for him, not to say anything of showing 
him the way to Baekgaard, a few hundred yards 
beyond the road. The only thing that puzzled 
her was, that he himself could not find Baekgaard, 
though he knew all about it. 

They crossed the road, the heath, and a hill 
that slopes down toward the river-bed, which just 
then was almost dry, then passed over it and 
stood opposite to Baekgaard, a very modest place. 
A little behind the house a long dike is running 
from northeast to southwest, and beyond this the 
► natural hills are forming a curve. The farmer 
came out and the professor asked him about the 
name of that long dike. 

"We call it Knapsdiget," answered the far- 
mer. 

"Do you never call it Koksnapsdiget?" asked 
the professor. 

" Not that I know of," answered the farmer. 

The professor now explained to his company 
that some scholars had discovered that the dike 
here was called '^Koksnapsdiget," and they ex- 
plained it as a corrupt pronunciation of " Kong- 
slagsdiget," and build on this the hypothesis ihat 
the battle between King Svend and King Valdekiuat 
had chiefly been fought here. He now added a. great 
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taken for ironclad men; that Svend was a base 
tyrant who had been defeated, and that a great 
magnificent king in golden armor had carried the 
day. 

When everything was told and the visitors were 
leaving, the professor once more passed his hand 
with that strange power over her head, and said: 
**Do you know, little Karen, that you live on the 
farm of that peasant who killed King Svend?" 

No, she did not know that, but she knew it i 
now, and she came home confounded by thoughts i 
she could not master. This was the most won- 
derful, and the only wonderful, event in Karen's 
youth. She was just then preparing for confir- 
mation, and the pastor certainly noticed that 
Karen at once grew more bright and quick, but 
it did not appear in such a striking way that he 
should pay great attention to it, still less so ' 
that he should make any investigations on tliat 
account. 
. To herself this little episode passed away as a 
dream. She was an able, quick girl; sometimes 
she seemed to be a little brighter and smarter 
than most of the other girls, but as for the rest, 
she was just like them. She did her work, milked, 
bound after the reapers, put up the crop into the 
loft when they ran short of boys' help, was con- 
sulted about the black or the red cow's being 
taken to the bull, took care of the cow that had 
calved, listened to boys' talk and boys' fun; in 
short, lived the rude life of a farmer's daughter, 
which fact they who read this story must keep in 
mind, not to be too much shocked at some occa- 



sions. 



II. 



Karen was twenty-two years old now, and had 
had no beau, neither had she any friends among the 
girls. Do not suppose that it is only town ladies 
that have lady friends; those superficial relations, 
with small confidences and reciprocal observance 
and jealousy, are found out of town too. 

The only person Karen associated with was a 
good deal younger than herself, the village teach- 
er's daughter, Mary, a sprightly, well-read girl, 
seventeen years old, who, not being able to form 
any connections for herself, as a makeshift took 
great interest in furthering other people's love 
affairs, and in seeing how they succeeded. 

Mary wished to see Karen engaged, and spoke 
to her about it one day, when she had come up 
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next comes the son of Jeppe Revl, Jens watch- 
maker." He was called so because he once worked 
for the watchmaker in Thorning; he was a peasant 
lad, son of a farmer, and was working now for his 
father. " Jens !" exclaimed Karen. " It is his 
father of whom they say that when he wooed 
Birthe, the cooper's daughter, Birthe came run- 
ning in and called out: ' Why will you court me? 
I can take you in one hand and throw you over 
thereof.'" 

" They say so," answered Mary; ** but he got 
Birthe, all the same, and another wife, too, after- 
ward." 

'^ But was it not he who talked and laughed all 
the time when he brought his oldest son to the 
churchyard, and said to the sexton, Jens Stiswn, 
at the grave, ^ Show me where you are going to 
put me. I would like to lie so that I might trip 
you up ' ? " 

" Yes, they say so. He is a merry man, Jeppe 
Revl, but it is nice to have a glad father-in-law." 

'^ Yes; not too glad, though. It is a funny gay 
family." 

*^ Jens is quite grave, I know." 

** Well, is that so? Maybe he is too grave, 
then. I would like to drive the horses myself." 
''Beware," said Mary laughing, "you might 
fare as Mary Daniels." 

"How so?" 

" Have you not heard it? it was she, that manly 
woman, who was at the head of a dairy, and later 
rented farms on her own account, and did as well 
as any man. Then the rich widower, Soren Pratt, 
wanted her. They were so far gone that they 
started together to see the pastor about it, driving. 
But when they rode out of the yard, she did not 
like his way of driving, so she took the reins her- 
self. " * All right, thanks,' said Soren Pratt, and 
jumped off. She never was married afterward. 

"Still I should like to have my own way to a 
certain extent," said Karen. 

" Well, you might take a look at Jens watch- 
maker, anyhow." 

" Certainly, I may have that free of cost," said 
Karen. 

A few days later Mary spoke to Jens, and told 
him he had better marry. As tliat kind of words 
seldom are spoken at random, and Jens further- 
more had a good deal of respect for the teacher's 
daughter, he thought it over. He was a strong 
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and the shape of his mouth was so perfect 
they did not show except then. 

After a good deal of deliberation he said: 
"Who should it be?" 

" There is Karen Graa, she would be the wife 
for you, Jens." 

**May be, but she thinks lots of herself, they say." 

" Yes, the prouder the boy that wins her." 

" That's so," said Jens. Mary went on, ** Next 
Sunday there will be music in Thorning forest; 
Jens Dyr has advertised it. Are you coming? 
rii try to get Karen along; you might see her 
there." 

^' All right, I can do that," said Jens. 

" And speak to her?" 

" I may manage to do that, too." 

Jens Dyr was the joiner and mechanic of 
Thorning, and furthermore leader, headman and 
arranger, or, as townspeople should say, manager, 
director and caterer of the public entertain- 
ments of the town. Though he was not thirty 
years, as yet, and looked bright and smart, he really 
did not care for the pleasures of the young people, 
but so far as he could make money by them. He 
hired musicians, sold whisky, had fireworks at 
solemn occasions — all for money, of course. The 
music was advertised, as the rest of the hops in the 
forest, in Viborg daily. 

Next Sunday Karen and Jens met and danced 
with each other. And Karen had, it seemed, looked 
so sweetly at him, and spoken so kindly to him, 
that Jens the following week addressed himself 
to the poet and teacher, Anders Aust, of Krage- 
lund, and ordered for Karen a poem in which he 
told her that though he had come to her home, a 
stranger, only to have a good time for an hour, 
" grave, deep and sweet love thoughts" had come 
to him; they puzzled his heart and his mind, and 
wherever he turned in his anguish, that craving 
for her would overtake his soul. As yet she had 
not answered him; and, though her eyes had smiled 
sweetly upon him when she reposed next to his 
heart, he was not able to read her thoughts. " But 
did you thus rob me of my peace only to give me 
pain? No, my girl, that is not so, I trust." 

At the bottom of this caligraphic masterpiece 
of Anders Aust, Jens had added in his own hand- 
writing: "And this is my true opinion." 

A few days later Jens told his father that he 
would like to build a house for himself. 

"You will, my boy?" said Jeppe; "all right, 



They went out into the fields westward, far off 
beyond the hills. Near the dike were the fields of 
Jepj)e — but it was heather, every bit of it. Jens 
picked out a tract, and he soon agreed with his 
father about the conditions. 

" Well, now we will go and have a drink on the 
bargain," said Jeppe Eevl, "and while you are 
working on it we will apply for a permit to divide 
the land." 

"It will cost about $14; you will have to pay 
that, and when you spend the money that you 
got from your mother on manure and marl, it 
will be a beautiful place. There is plenty of 
stone to build with." 

Two weeks later Karen called on Mary and 
showed her the poem. Mary was too knowing in 
literature to take offense at the Grst stanza; she 
understood that it was what we townspeople call 
a "licentia poetica." But she stopped short at 
the line: 

*' So you reposed next to his heart ? " 

" Of course not," answered Karen. 

" I see, he means when you were dancing." 

"Maybe; not unless he wears his heart to the 
right under the waistcoat, though — nobody shall 
say such a thing of me." 

The smart little Mary tried to calm her down. 
" Everybody knows that what is written in verse is 
fictitious; the only thing that is true is what he him- 
self has written at the bottom of the page — that 
it is his true opinion; and everybody says that 
Jens is the best and proudest boy of the parish." 

"Maybe that is not so very far from truth," said 
Karen. They went over it many times, but always 
came back to the starting-point. Mary could not 
get at Karen's true opinion. After dinner they 
took the matter up again to the same effect, and 
it seemed to Mary that the chief objection was 
the family, and especially that Jeppe Kevl was so 
odd. 

At last Mary said: "Karen, this will not do; 
you do not know whether you will or not on account 
of the family. How do you like my plan, that we 
go down right away and have a look at Jeppe 
Kevl? then you can judge for yourself." 

" That won't do at all," said Karen. " I can- 
not take the answer to Jens' letter over there my- 
self." 

"Neither shall you: first, Jens is not at. home 
now; secondly, they all take their naps just now. 
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" But what will Jeppe Revl think about my 
coming over there in that way?" 

" Ohl I do not suppose he thinks so very much, 
that man; and it is not you at all who are coming; 
it is I, and you go along. Here is a large letter 
that Soren, postman, the blockhead, has delivered 
here by mistake — though it is for Jeppe Revl. I 
am going to take it to him; if you do not like him 
we will go home, it will make no difference, and 
there will be nothing said about it. It is a true 
word, though, that you do not marry your fatlier- 
in-law/' 

" That plan is not so bad, after all,*' said 
Karen. 

The farm of Jeppe Revl was considered part of 
the town, as well as the other moor-farms, and 
formed in a certain way the village limits. Stand- 
ing next to it, facing east, people would see the 
fertile fields north of the parsonage, the pretty 
forests, groups and thickets that seemed to sur- 
round the church on the height, and the green 
hills that rose still higher, opposite to it in 
southern direction; facing west, the brown heather 
was seen right below the fields, first flat, and then 
as a hill-wave that shut out the horizon. 

The farm looked very odd; plainly it was not 
old, but in several places the roof came down and 
the walls were bulging, as they are apt to in 
old dilapidated buildings. Here and there the 
bricks had swelled and large pieces of the mortar 
had come off. There was a rather low gate in the 
middle of the eastern outhouse; its ceiling was 
not made of board, but from the large boughs 
generally used for fire- wood; crooked and knotty 
they were, some slightly fashioned, others still 
with the bark on. Karen observed this with a 
knowing glance, but she said nothing — she was not 
going to have the farm anyhow. In the large 
square yard there was a sleepy silence; if there 
was a dog, he was sleeping too, in this warm 
weather. Some chickens scratched quietly the ma- 
nure heap in the middle of the yard. The two 
girls turned to the left and came to an open hall. 
Mary raised the latch softly and opened the door 
noiselessly. But there sat some one there wide 
awake near the double stove, and there was a fire 
in it. It was a boy eighteen or nineteen years old 
with a yellow complexion, red cheeks and brown 
eyes. If he had not turned his eyes you might 
have taken him for a wooden or a waxen image, 
so quiet and stiff did he sit there, with a hand on 



"Good day, Christoffer," said Mary, in a low 
voice, and turning to Karen she whispered, '' It 
is Jeppe's youngest son, Ghristoffer; he is consump- 
tive.'' 

** Can he never get well?'' asked Karen. 

" How are you, Ghristoffer?" said Mary to the 
boy. 

" Pretty well," answered the boy, in a queer, 
resigned tone, as if ready to die. It was almost 
uncanny, still solemn, to see that young, hand- 
some boy sitting there so quietly awaiting death. 

" Here is a letter for your father," said Mary, 
putting it down and turning to go away. 

" He is over there," said Ghristoffer, and point- 
ed at the opposite corner of the room at an old 
stocking frame; behind this was an addition which 
the two girls could not see. At the wall near the 
addition stood an old bureau, a yellow flute and a 
violin whose strings had snapped were suspended 
on the wall over it. 

** Who is it?" asked a voice from the corner. 

" The teacher's Mary is here with a letter for 
you, father," said Ghristoffer, slowly. 

"Goming,"was heard, and a moment after- 
ward, the little Jeppe Revl, with his small, sharp, 
almost sharp-cut features, and his thick, bushy 
gray hair, came forth from the opening near the 
stocking frame. 

His gray eyes brightened when he saw the vis- 
itors. "Good day, Mary. Who is the good 
little friend that is with you?" 

"She came along to bring you this letter." 

" Dear me, yes, it is a large letter," said Jeppe, 
receiving it without opening it; "has she come 
from afar? it is your sister-in-law, maybe?" 

"No, it is a good friend of mine from Gray- 
heath." 

" Is that so? it is the daughter of Jacob Gray, 
I suppose?" 

Karen could not deny that. 

" Yes, I know your father, and your farm, 
too; I have been there often while I still lived 
in Revl. It was a good time, though, and a happy 
time, too; now I am an old horse, not good for 
anything but to be shot." 

"You must not say so, Jeppe," said Mary; 
" you are vigorous and brisk for your age." 

"Yes, I am good humored, that's what I am; 
if this was not so I should never have stood what 
I have had to bear. Two wives and a son have I 
borne to the grave. Ghristen is hard upon me. 
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With these words Jeppe indicated his dying son; 
the corners of his mouth drooped, and two large 
tears ran down his cheeks. 

This was the facetious man people had told 
Karen of. He wept. 

She said: ''It may be better with him yet, 
God may help him." 

" Yes, it would be real good work if he would 
help a little just now,'' said Jeppe Bevl. But 
won't you have a drink of milk or coflEee? " 

** No, thanks, we must go," said Karen, and 
hurried on. They said good-by to Christoffer 
and Jeppe followed them. 

'' Look here," said he; I haye built all this 
with my own hands; I myself moved my house 
out here, put in every stone and every single piece 
of lumber. It did not cost me more than forty 
dollars. Yes, I certainly was a smart man in my 
time. But now you must see my oats." The path 
ran through a very long potato patch; it was 
narrow. Jeppe was ahead, then came Mary, and 
at last Karen. Mary was too young to be a real 
'' matchmaker," though she was earnest enough 
about it; she could not help being saucy, and she 
wanted ^o lead Jeppe on to speak of his first wooing. 

She said: ** Was not your first wife a daughter 
of Sorencooper?" 

'' So she was," answered Jeppe. 

*' People say you had pretty hard time getting 
her?" 

" I could have had any girl I wanted then, and 
Birthe was not harder to get than any of them. 
But I remember it all; yes, we had a very good 
time. Birthe was, sure enough, a large, pretty 
girl — ^pleasant times then. I played at the dance, 
and once upon the time my sister Stina was there, 
too, and she and Birthe went together. In the 
early morning Stina said that they would go 
home, and they were passing my house. We 
can milk your cow for you, said Birthe. And 
when I came home at ten o'clock in the forenoon, 
there stood an omelet on the stove. That was 
the beginning of it between Birthe and me." 

*' And then you asked her to marry you?" 

"Yes, and her father said: * Ain't you proud, 
you little David, you can hardly peep over the 
heather.' For Birthe had 1400, I'll tell you, but 
he had to give in at last, and I got her; and was 
not I a happy man then?" 



' '^In olden times I was often there. It is a cele- 
brated farm; but Bevl, where I am from, is also 
, renowned. There lived Lady Mette, whom they 
were wooing, both of them, the squire from 
j Palstrup and he from Aunsbjerg. Then Lady 
Mette took counsel with the Thorning pastor whom 
I to prefer." "I think," the pastor said, "you 
' had better choose me," and Lady Mette thought 
' so, too. But a little later the pastor quarreled 
I with him from Palstrup. 

"Here goes my frock," says he. Then they 
had swords, and the pastor ran the sword through 
the squire. Then the pastor had to leave the 
country, and became a captain in Germany, and 
Lady Mette followed him south, and it is said they 
married. 

The literary Mary remarked: "Yes, he was 
married, but to Mette's daughter, so Blicher says." 

"I don't care who says so, that's a lie anyhow," 
said Jeppe; "but is not this a fine crop of oats?" 

The o^ts were duly admired, and when Jeppe 
was going to take them back he thought they 
might just as well take a short cut to the north. 
They went up the hill, and when they reached the 
top they saw, at some distance on the top of another, 
a man, who in that wide, flat tract, with nothing 
but the heavens as a background, looked like a 
giant; and it seemed as if he did the work of one, 
too, for the strokes of his hoe fell heavy and 
quick. 

"Who is it?" asked Karen. 

"That is my son Jens," said Jeppe, and went 
over toward him. 

Karen turned round to escape, but then Jeppe 
called out to his son: "Good-day, Jens, see what 
visitors I have got." 

It flashed upon Karen, maybe, that if she ran 
now and Jens ran after her, she would be laughed 
at, and " had not she come to be caught?" people ' 
would say. She did not know what to do, and 
followed the impulse the two others gave her. 
Jens had put down the hatchet and rested on it 
until they came over to him. He saluted the two 
girls in the same mild, grave fashion. Jeppe, who 
still carried the unopened letter in his hand, said: 

"This letter is the permit, I think. Mary and 
her friend Karen Graa there brought it. New 
you know you are sure of your house and ca^^ 
move as soon as it i» rc^sk.^^ ""' 
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sonth, passing Skrad, out into the heath. The 
peasants will tell you that it extends toward the 
west, under the ocean, so far as to Scotland, but 
learned men suppose it once to have been an old 
sea-shore, the western coast of the country. This 
ledge, in which are found stones of all dimensions, 
so large as a bureau and as small as pigeons' 
eggs, crossed part of the fields Jens, watchmaker, 
had bought of his father. He dug out the larger 
stones and used them as foundation for his house; 
others he broke to build the walls of the house 
with. The outline of the house was finished; it 
was almost two feet high now^ and seemed to bo 
solid and comfortable. 

Jens followed them over there, and showed 
them how the house was to be divided up and 
arranged. 

" Do you do everything yourself, Jens?'* asked 
Mary. 

*' Like father, like son ! " cried Jeppe Bevl. 

" No wind shall reach anybody here,'* said Jens. 

''Are the people from Graagaard coming to 
the fair at Sjorup?'' he asked Karen. 

" Jfaybe,'* she answered. 

" Will you dance with me, Karen?'' 

"Yes, if nothing should happen.'' 

"I don't think there will. What should that 
be?" 

" I don't know, either," said Karen. 

" Then I think I am going to the Sjorup fair, 
too," said Jeppe, with a knowing glance from his 
gray eyes. 

III. 

Sjorup, where the fair is held, is near the 
northern tjpoint of the great plantation. This 
plantation consists of three parts: the Haurdal, 
the Hendal, and the XJlvedal plantation, and 
stretches from north to south near the east side 
of the heath where this strikes the loam. 

West from the plantation are the heath colo- 
nies. It was only a fair with dry goods and 
notions, and by far not so lively as the mixed fairs 
or the cattle fairs. People were promenading up 
and down' very sedately and tediously, almost as 
the burghers on a Sunday at Klampenborg, ob- 
serving each others' finery. And the disappoint- 



Women from Vrouw had come up too, dressed 
plainly in black, but very fine cloth, imported 
cloth, not homespun. This black elegance is 
their distinctive mark, as well us their rich necker- 
chiefs; they are very proud of it. When people 
had passed each other, whispered remarks would be 
exchanged. The remarks were not like those 
heard on such occasions in the Bois de Boulogne; 
for every wife wore her husband's gifts — the jques- 
tion was, how long'can he afford it? The wife of 
a joiner and cottager from likum created great 
excitement, she being dressed in the latest Thom- 
ing style, and even a little higher. They knew 
her husband had run in debt; she had brought him 
from his father's farm, and though he worked as 
a horse they supposed he should have to leave the 
cottage too. Still she had one happy day now. 
All envied her; this means, of course, those who 
had the eyes to see it. I saw her, and must con- 
fess I did not notice anything extraordinary. 

Four roads meet in Sjorup, or west of the 
town. And from this guiding point the fair was 
arranged southward down to the plantation. Be- 
tween the firs there was a small open place where 
the forester had permitted Jens Dyr to arrange 
the dance on this solemn occasion; and the guests 
who came from the east side heard, beyond the 
hum of the market, a feeble, but guiding sound. 

The people from Oraagaard followed it, as well 
as Jeppe Bevl and his family; so the two families 
could not help meeting. The collision took place 
as when two opposite armies meet on the march. 
The valiguard met and took position in front of 
each other, then the rest appeared, formed first a 
knot, then ran into a straight line on both sides. 

" Good day, Jacob Gray." " Good day, Jeppe 
Bevl, you have come to the fair to-day, have ye;" 
and so forth. On the one side the line was formed 
by Jeppe, his son Jens, watchmaker, his two 
daughters, and a cousin; on the other by Jacob 
Graa, his three sons, Karen and Mary. They 
stood there speaking with great formality on 
things they did not care a fig about. Karen and 
Mary were in fact leftover; they fell a little behind 
the line. Jens did not advance one step, nor did 
he look up; Karen thought maybe he felt too safe 
because she had been over to see him; thus it hap- 
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file and blae eyes; his head sat a little askew over 
his left shoulder, bat it did not look bad. Karen 
threw a searching glance at him; he caught it, 
and looked into her eyes. '^ Oood day/' Karen 
Oraa, '* said he, " Good day, Christen fieus — is 
not that your name?'' 

^' Certainly, that's my name; thank yon Karen. 
It is kind in yon to remember it. You were not 
more than sixteen years old when you were over at 
Haurdal; I have been far away since that time.*' 

"Yes, you are a German.*' 

The word German did not in the least indicate 
a foreign or hostile nationality; it only meant that 
Christian Bens was a deseendent of the German 
immigrants, what his own name, as well as that of 
the town, proved. Haurdal is one of the largest 
moor colonies. Christian answered in friendly way: 

" Yes, I am a German." 

Mary pulled Karen's skirt and said: 

"Let us not stand here and speak to him; he 
has had so many sweethearts." 

"Has he?" said Karen. 

" Is it true. Christen, what people say of you, 
that you have had so very many sweethearts?" 

"That's not a lie. I have had so many that 
they might cover an acre." 

He said this in a pleasant, bright way, without 
least vestige of bragging — as a simple historical 
fact. 

" What was it, now, between you and a girl 
called Maren?" 

" Karen I " said Mary, and pulled her skirt, bat 
without effect. 

" It is a long story,pretty hard to tell," answered 
Christen. 

" Other people would not tell it half so well as 
you yourself, I think." 

"No, to be sure. That's so," answered Chris- 
ten, laughing. 

"Did you fool her, or she you?" 

"I can hardly tell you who was fooled the 
most," answered Christen saucily. " You may 
judge for yourself, if you want to; but hadn't we 
better sit down?" 

They went a little farther over to the other 
side and sat down on a fir tree that was lying there. 

"Where was the home of Maren?" asked 
Karen. 
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friends, and I was Maren's first love. Well, some 
time passed, and I told my thoughts, but she said 
she did not think so. She was going to work 
for a farmer a few miles away, and she went there 
when her time was up. But a few months later 
she thought so herself, too, and wrote to me about 
it, but that could not be helped. In March she 
returned to her father's farm, and the sixteenth 
of April the child was bom, the very hour I was 
taking my girl home from a dancing party. I did 
not know that then, but afterward I got a letter, 
and when she found I would not write " 

" Why wouldn't you write?" asked Karen. 

" What should I write? She wrote again and said 
that if I would send her five dollars she would not 
ask me for anything more. I sent them, but still 
some time later she wrote and told me to come and 
visit her, and see her father's farm; we might get 
that. But as I did not come, it happened one 
day, when I stood in the yard near the kitchen, 
and had a chat with the girls, that we saw one 
come along the road, turn at the meadow, and 
come up to the farm. * That's Maren,' said the 
girls. They knew her from her way of carrying 
herself. She always was a proud girl, that thought 
lots of herself. I went out into the shed and 
Maren came. The girls welcomed her, and asked 
her to come in, and then called me: 'Christen, 
here is Maren.' I had got to come. When I was in 
Yiborg the last time the grocer had given me a 
bottle of whisky, and I confess I had a good pull, 
for well I knew it would be hard work now. I 
went in and said: 'Welcome, Maren.' 'Yes, 
welcome or not, I have come,' said Maren. 

Then we had a talk — not much, though. I did 
not think it worth while that the other girls should 
hear everything, so we went into my room. Then 
Maren said: 

"You ought to come and see the child; they 
all say it is just like you." 

"That's a lie," said I; " how can they say so-, 
they do not know me." 

" They do," said Maren, " they have aeen yowx 
picture." 

For I had had my photograph tal$:^^ ^^^^^^^ 
given it to Maren in a real pretty ^^'^^^^ ^^ 
Maren has that picture still. 

" But why did yon give "her tho 
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" But why not. Christen?'' 

^'I'li tell yon one thing, Karen Graa; when 
once I give my word, it is for good; it was a given 
thing, I could promise nothing as long as I had 
not served as soldier. Then she asked me if I 
would come over and see the farm if I was not 
drafted, and I promised that." 

*^ Did yon keep that promise? " asked Karen. 

"Well, listen: she wrote a letter and I wrote 
an answer; then the match was broken off. She 
howled and cried, I was told, and then she said 
that she would never marry. Her friends advised 
her to go to court with me, and have me pay quite 
a large sum of money, or at least fourteen dollars 
a year, but she would not do that. She had always 
been quite a seamstress, and now she learned to 
weave to support herself and the baby, for she 
concluded I was going to be drafted, or that I 
should not come, anyhow. Now there was a 
farmer east, he had seven children, and had given 
them a thousand dollars apiece.' One of them ran 
the farm, but the father thought him lazy, and 
did not like his wife, so he wanted a girl to 
keep house for him. By mere chance he hap- 
pened to drop in at Jens Gjorup's, Mary's 
father's, and when he saw Maren he asked if it 
was she who wanted a place. No, it was 
not. If she would like to work for him. No, 
she did not want to do that, either. She 
wanted to learn to weave. Then, two days 
later, the farmer came and asked Maren to be his 
wife; but she refused. Three days after, he came 
up in his best carriage, with his finest horses, and 
took her father over to see his farm, and Maren, 
. too, and he promised her that she should live as 
in Abraham's bosom; and it has all come true, for 
the old man is playing with the child all day long, 
and cannot spare him." 

"Well, then, Maren is all right now," said Karen. 

" Yes, she wrote a letter to the girls and told 
them that they had four horses, plenty of young 
cattle, sheep and swine. And there was a post- 
script, not intended for me; it was about how she 
prayed Ood preserve me, in weal and in woe, and 
never let me suffer what she had suffered for my 
sake; and asked God to help her to do her duty to 
her husband." 

Karen said: " All's well that ends well." 

" Yes," said Christen; " now it is all right, and 
T intend to SQ east and work there next fall." 



" All right, I'll stay if you will be my girl, 
Karen." 

" It might be worse." 

" But, Karen I " said Mary. 

" Is it not the same to you, who it is, when it 
is?" said Karen. 

'' Let us dance, then," said Christen. 

Mary was left alone, sitting on the fir-trunk, 
perplexed and puzzled, and did not know, -as she 
told later, " whether to laugh or to cry." 

At some distance she saw the two families 
waiting for the moment when they could start 
with Jens and Karen. And, meanwhile, Karen 
was dancing with a brand-new, unexpected lover. 
This was a very unusual thing. The fact that 
lovers broke off a match and had a new sweetheart 
was certainly familiar to Mary, but she never sup- 
posed it could be done in this way and in that 
form, and, least of all, by Karen. 

She stayed on, and waited till Karen had left 
the dance. Several other couples followed them, 
and Karen was as if beside herself. She wanted 
the poem Jens had sent her sung out loud to them 
all. She gave it to Christen, but Mary snatched 
it and said: 

** If you do, there will be a terrible fight here." 

Now the other people looked round, perceived 
the two families still standing together, and, as 
rumor probably had been busy with Karen and 
Jens, they soon understood the whole affair. The 
crowd dispersed, the girls tittered, and Karen 
danced again. Mary went over to the family 
group. Nobody asked any questions. They had 
seen Karen dance twice with the same boy, but of 
how great importance this might be, or what pas- 
sions it had stirred up, they did not show. Dur- 
ing this long conversation not a single word or 
glance having betrayed this to be more than a 
casual meeting, they could now quietly take leave 
and be as friendly as before. 

Jacob Graa and his sons approached the place 
where the dance was going on, and Karen soon 
joined them with Christen Reus. She said to her 
father: ''This is Christen Reus," and with these 
words Christen seemed to be introduced as bride- 
groom. He was kindly received by the father 
and brothers; Jacob Graa said, *^ It seems to me 
you were not the same a little while ago." This 
was the only intimation of wonder or displea- 
sure. 
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through working for others and had just as mnch 
personal liberty as any girl on the farm. The 
paternal authority was there, but it was never put 
forth except on solemn occasions, far less from in- 
dolence or from respect for the independent per- 
sonality, than from the dread every peasant has 
to transgress his rights, be it ever so little. 

In the evening Christen rode home with them 
and sat at Karen's side. At Skrsd Mary left to go 
home east, and after a moment's hesitation Jens 
jumped off to go west to Ulvedal, where he was 
working. 

How Jens the watchmaker got home that day 
or night nobody knew, not even Jeppe Eevl, but 
the next morning found him at his work as 
usual. 

[To be coTUiluded.] 



An Ambrican Vikw of Holbebo* 



To (hff BdUor of Soandinama: 

Sir — In all the various books, and essays, and speeches 
on Holberg I have read during the last six months, there is 
sometliing which I have looked for in vain: a clear, simple, 
precise definition of the true merit of the man— a sum total 
of all the valuable and often very interesting explanations 
of details, a short mark to go with the name forever indi- 
cating the still vital result of the wonderful activity covered 
by that name. Everywhere Holberg i^ called the " Father 
of Danish Literature," and I have not the least doubt that 
the appellation is legitimate. But what does it mean? He 
was not the first who wrote anything of real literary merit 
in the Danish language. On the contrary, the "Danish 
Folk- Songs," collected a century before he wrote, form a 
literary treasure of much higher practical value, of far 
deeper historical significance, and of infinitely greater lin- 
guistic interest. Nor was it he who started the Danish 
literature on that course which it is still pursuing. He 
formed no school. The few institutions which his come- 
dies called forth all miscarried. Between his '* Moral 
Meditations," a masterpiece, and Mynster's Betragtninger, 
another masterpiece, there is no connection whatever. His 
historical writings were antiquated in the very next genera- 
tion. Yea, It cannot be said, with any show of truth, that 
his ideas exercised any influence on Danish civilization by 
imparting to it a certain character or certain tendeu'^ies. 
His rationalism is separated from the rationalism which 
broke forth in the last two decades of the eighteenth cen- 
tury by an unbridged abyss of sentimentality. But what 
then does it mean, when he Is called the " Father of Danish 
literature?" 

"Well, let us begin with another question. When Holberg, 
as a young student, undertook to travel abroad and see the 
worid, he was worth about ten dollars— including property, 
credit, good-will, opportunities, expectations, everything, 
down to the veriest items. He traveled consequently not 
as a lord in a coach-and-four, but as a tramp, on foot; and, 
eaniinflr a clmnce meal bv simrinir before neoDle's dnnra hA 



cational institutions in the country, an institution which he 
intended and equipped to be, if not a rival, at all events a 
counterpoise to the university of Copenhagen. But where 
did he get all that money from? He never married; he 
interested nobody; the ofiioe he held scarcely gave him bread 
and butter; he never "struck oil" or made a "big find." 
The money evidently came trickling down into his pocket 
slowly though steadily. But from where? Perhaps you 
think such a question to be a little too American in the 
midst of a grave literary exposition. I don't, and I beg 
you to keep patient for a few minutes. 

The question has puzzled others besides me. Holberg's 
cotemporaries suspected him of miserliness. But although 
miserliness may serve very well in the process of accumula- 
tion, it can produce nothing, and it is just the productive 
source of Holberg's wealth I want to find. Later writers 
have hinted at the prudence and sagacity of his invest- 
ments. But, again, although a smart investment is a really 
productive force, it can create nothing. I must have some- 
thing: to invest before my sagacity in investing is of any 
avail. However great was the part which close economy, 
prudent investments, etc., played in the formation of Hol- 
berg's wealth, the true source from which it first sprang 
and from which it afterward continued to fiow imlnter- 
ruptedly, was— his pen. I know, it sounds almost absurd 
to say of a man, that he became rich by writing books for 
a people hardly containing more than two million individ- 
uals at a time when, even in the greatest countries — in Ger- 
many, France and England— the general, almost universal 
method of the book trade consisted in procuring a scanty 
pay to the writer by an humiliating dedication to some rich 
and influential man, and a doubtful security to the publisher 
by a begging subscription list passed around among friends 
and chance acquaintances. Nevertheless, It is true, and 
this fact, so sorely neglected by Danish and Norwegian lit- 
Urateurs, ought to be made the subject of the closest in- 
quiry, for it is that which really made Holberg the "Father 
of Danish Literature." 

A century ago Holberg did for the Danish middle class the 
same as the daily newspaper is now doing for the great mass 
of the American people — he wrote exactly what people of 
that class could and would read, and by so doing he made 
reading a necessary element of their life. It is, of course, 
somewhat ambiguous to praise an author for writing wlial 
people like to read, as the expression may be made to cover 
even a mean catering to corrupt instincts. Yet, when. 8p«a2t- 
ing of literature in general, or of great literary pheuo«^^^^» 
all ambiguity vanished. When you have to lead * t3ft»xi 
from one point to another it is generally useleaa, and ^^^vo^ 
quently stupid, to place yourself at the goal and ^:>ecifeO*^^^vii% 
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toward you vith solemn gesticulativon. Th.e oiilj 
practical, and therefore generally indispensable, \ft \f> ^;^^ 
him at the point where he stands and take hlnx V>y tVie'^ -cv^*^' 
Holberg did so, and thereby he earned the al>aol\ive^^^P^^^ 
qualified praise of having made the Danes & ^^«^^ln^ V'^^^'f^^^ 
—of having established the most powerful le^efxr ol ^^sP^^^^^^^^- 
civilization in their life. In America it is -well \ixx^et^^ ^ ^ 
what it means that a people reads, that every ^xx^Vv\^o^']^:r^^:^^^ 
the mass is able and willing to receive axi ajr^ii.ii^ent^ ^ .^r^^ — 
view from a book- and to DUt himself ixi <5oria.Davinl(J^.,^^ >'^'*^ 
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the priest and the scholar to read has been crushed out, but 
there are still many people in both countries who consider 
" too much reading " as very dangerous to peasants and me- 
chanics, and Holberg's eminent merit of founding a litera- 
ture by educating a people to une It and ask for it, seems to 
have been very likely overlooked. 

Yours truly, Dr. Tillbury. 



H* V* Kaalund* 



Only those who were young people in 1858 can realize 
the success of Eaalund's book "Spring," Et Foraar. It 
was received with a delighi as that with which one unex- 
pectedly finds a late flower. The public felt him to be one of 
them. He expressed their aspirations, their hopes, their rem- 
iniscences in a beautiful language; no riddles, nor problems, 
nor social questions here. His love for our scenery, his in> 
terest in animal life, his veneration for our historical tradi- 
tion s,f or the king, be he Frederick VI. or Frederick VII. , were 
expressed in a true, natural way. His style was so terse, 
concise and picturesque that some of these poems make an 
indelible impression. Twenty years old, he worked under 
Freund as a sculptor in the classes of the "Academy of 
Art," but soon found the chisel not to be his tool, and laid 
it by for the brush and palette. A poem he wrote in 1888 
to Thorvaldsen on his return to Denmark, inspired by his 
love and admiration for our great sculptor, first opened his 
eyes to his true vocation. Oehlenslseger was then his pat- 
tern, and his first poem, " Half dan the Strong, "only shows 
this too plainly. Lundby's exquisite sketches from animal 
life, simple and true, often with a point to them, delightful 
improvisations, called forth by the artist's interest and love 
for his friends' children, published in 1844, with text of 
Eaalund, brought him his first popularity. If the language 
in some of them is a little crude, they only please the boys 
the more. " The Two Dogs," " The Deserted Dog," * ' The 
Well," or those most popular lines describing the pig's con- 
test with the crow for a delicate eelskin, are some of them. 
Denmark had a Si)eckter of its own. " My Eaalund " has 
now for forty years been a favorite book with Scandinavian 
children. 

Private teacher, telegraph-man, it was not till 1860 that 
he had the official position as teacher for the prisoners at the 
State Penitentiary of Vridsleselille, near Copenhagen; he 
took up this work with great interest and zeal,and was a faith- 
ful support to them for seventeen years. His last volume of 
lyric poems, " Indian Summer," was published while there 
in 1877. In this interval of nineteen years he gave us 
several beautiful pOems at diven occasions, and the drama 
" Fttlvia," which, though a pet child of his, proves him to 
be the lyric poet and nothing else. It passed over the 
Danish scene, but only had a " success d'estime." He was 
the last poet of the romantic school in Denmark, or rather a 
transitional poet, for in the interval between " Spring" and 
"Indian Summer" (Eftervaar), a new school, had sprung 
' V _-v..-i /questions and interviews everything, and 



he himself gives us his confession of faith in an open, true 
way, in spite of his interest in the modem school. He died 
the 27th of April, sixty-seven years old. A— a. 



Notes akd Nswb* 



Industrial instruction is at present given in 600 Swedish 
common schools. 

A coNYSNTiON of Scandinavian clergymen will take 
place at Gottenburg in the beginning of September. 

A NEW department of state for agriculture, conuneroe 
and manufactures is going to be established in Sweden. 

Herman Bang, the young radical Danish author, has, 
after his lecturing tour in NcH-way and Sweden, lately had 
equal success in Finland. 

In Norway a royal comndttee is preparing a general 
plan for extension of the several kinds of means of com- 
munication over the whole countiy. 

Mr. H6RUF, one of the leaders of the Left, comes out as 
an eloquent spokesman against the militarism of the upper 
class. In these ideas he is a true representative of the great 
majority of the Danish peasant farmers. 

W. Thomas, the late Minister of the United States at 
Stockholm, is universally praised by the press, and said to 
be equally popular at court and with the people, whose 
language he understands and with whom he has associated 
on his hunting trips round in the country. 

Daab, the Minister of War in Norway, has resigned, as 
could be expected, according to the votes of the Storthing 
in the matters concerning his department. Johan Sverdmp, 
the Premier, has taken the department of war. It is ex- 
pected that Mr. Steen, President of the Storthing, willentcr 
the cabinet. 

There lately died in Denmark the excellent physiologist^ 
Professor at the University and President of the late Inter- 
national Congress of Physicians, P. L. Panum, and the 
young radical novelist, P. L. Jacobsen; in Norway, Ole 
Eallem, a great popular lay preacher and abstinence orator; 
in Sweden, Prof. F. A. Wilander, the inventor, and Eugene 
van Brienen, a well-known official in the department of 
foreign affairs. 

As entrance to the Baltic during war is at present the great 
Belt between Funen and Sealand, it is regarded more im- 
portant than the Sound between Sealand and Sweden. The 
largest ships cannot now pass the Sound. Of the neighbor- 
ing maritime powers (Germany would now be more valuable 
at present tnan Denmark. The former Danish pott of 
Kiel is now one of the main stations of the new Gterman 
navy. 

The political contest in Denmark continues to grow more 
and more bitter. At one of the commons outside of Capeia- 
hagen between 50,000 and 60,000 persons met at a meeting 
to protest against the provisional bill of appropriation. Al- 
though convoked by men of half -socialist color, the moder- 
ation of the leaders prevailed, and no disturbance occurred. 
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THI LINI •ILBOTBO BY THB U. •• QOVnT 
TO OAMIV THB PABT MAIL. 



BurlJiigtQn 
Route 

C.B.&q.R.R. 



Hm Only ThroMgliLlfit, with Nt own track, iMtwteR 

Chioago, Peoria n F M %# P B 
or St. Louis and U C IVV C K 

EltlMr Iv way of Omaha, PacMc June.. AtcMton or 
anaaa CRy. It trat oroot all off tho six Groat Statot, 



ILLINOIS, IOWA, QfliSSOURI. 
NEBRASKA, KANSAS, COLORADO 

With hranch llnoo to thoir Important cHlot and 
towns. It rant ovory day In tho yoar from ono to 
throo ologantlyo^lppod throufh trains ovor Its own 
tracks hotwooa 

Chicago and Denver, 
Chicago and Omahap 

Chicago and Council BlufVlB, 
Chicago and St. Joseph, 
Chicago and Atchisonp 
Chicago and Kansas City, 
Chicago and Topeica, 
Chicago and St. Louis. 
Chicago and Sioux City, 
Peoria and Council Bluffs, 
Peoria and Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Omaha. 
St. Louis and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Denver. 
Kansas Cltv and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Omaha. 
Direct Connoctton mado at each off Ks Juncttoa 
points with Through Trains to and from points lo- 
cated on Ks branches. 

At each of its severai Eastern and Western ter- 
mini It connects in Grand Union Depots wHh 
Through Trains to and from ali points in the United 
States and Canada. It is tho Principal Line to 

SAN FIAMISM. POITLAND Jt tin OF MEXitO 

For Tickets. Rates. General Information, etc., 
regarding the Buriinoton Route, call on any Ticket 
Agent in the United States or Canada, or address 
T. J. POTTER, 18T V.P. A Qen. Mor. , CHicAoa 

HENRY B. STONE^ Af^r. Qen. Mor., CHicAoa 
PERCEVAL LO Vqen. Pass. Aot., CHiCAoa 

*' Tliey are fitaOy regarded as among the Jknent prose productions 
in the SwedUh language. '"—B.otd^ History of Scandinavian Lit- 
erature. 

The Surgeon's Stories. 

From the Swedish of Prof. Topelius and oomprising 
Times of Gustaf Adolf, 

Times of Battle and Rest, 

Times of Charles XII., 

Times of Frederick I., 
Times of Linnaeus, 

Times of Alchemy 
Tlie Kanhattan, Hew Tork, says : 

** Theoe historical romances are some of the best literary worlc 
of our time, and the excellent translation of the volume oefor^ 
ua leares nothing' to l)e desired by the English reader.** 
Tlie Ohranhic Vew Tork. savs : 



of English history, so these stories present a gallery of historical 
portraits more life-like than any drawn by the historian." 
The Sun, Philadelphia, says : 

** We would much prefer teaching a youth Swedish history 
from the novels of Topelius than from any book of strict hlstor- 
ivAil narmilve." 
The Saturday Beview, London, says : 

*' Prof. Topelius enjoys the greatest oelebrity among Swedish 
writers." 

Price per volume, $1.25. The sot m box, price, $7.60. 
S'tld by ali booksellers, or mailed on receipt of price by the 
publishers. 

JAKSEN, McOLUBQ, A CO , Publiahers, 
Corner Wabash Avknur and MADifK)N St., Chicaoo. 
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RUNNING 



TRAINS! 

EACH WAY DAILY 



BETWEEN 



Milwaukee, Fond du Lac, 

Oshkosh, Neenah, 

and Mentha. 

WITH 
Via Mflwaukee and without change of cars from Chicago. 



NEW AND ELEGANT SLEEPERS 

From Chicago to Stevens Point on Train leaving Chicago, via 
C, M. & St. P. R'v, at 9.00 p.m. There is also attached to the same 
train a Superb Sleeper from Milwaukee to Stevjsns Point, leaving 
Bfilwaukee at midnight. 

N. B.— This sleeper will be readyfor passengers every night ia 
the week, at 9.00 p.m., at Beed St. union Depot, Milwaukee. 
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TRAINSI 

EACH WAY DAILY 

BETWEEN 

MILWAUKEE AND EAU CLAIRE. 

This is the Only Line running a train through by daylight and 
without change of cars to 



E.^T7 03L..^ZZ^S. 
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A DAILY TR AI:N" 

TO LAKE SUPERIOR. 



NO CHANGE OF CARS 



FROM MILWAUKEE TO 8TBVEK8 POINT, CHIPPEWA 
FALLS, EAU CLAIUE OR ASHLAKD, LAKE SUPERIOR. 

These superior facilities make this the BEST ROUTE for 

Qrand Rapids, Waumu, MerriU, and aU point* in NorOwrn, 
Central, and Weitem Witeontin. 
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publisl^er's /Ippoupee/nepts.- 







Canadian Passengers 

van. now have their Ba^gase ex- 
amined and pamed Customs and 
< becked to destination at our Depot 
ri Chicacro, thereby avoiding ao- 
M Jounce or delay at the Canadian 
'rentier. 

DINING CARS 

On Raat ]&xpre»» Xraina. 



THE ONLY PULLMAN UME THROUGH 

MICHfQAM, 
THE ONLY PULLMAN UNE THNOUQH 

CANADA. 
THE ONLY PULLMAN UNE TO NEW 

ENeUND. 
AND THE ONLY PULLMAN UNE EAST 

¥IA NIAeANA FALLS, 



Solid Trains Daily.— OHIO AGO TO BTTFFAIX) without chan^ of a ny clas s of cars. Crossing Suspension Bridge and 
Niagara Falls in broad daylight, with Through Pullman Cars to NEW TOBX and BOSTON' without change. 



eEO. B. REEVE, Trafflo Manager. 



FOR ALL NKW KNQLAND. 

W, E, DAVIS, AattgUutl Qwnrat PoMMnger Agvit, 



W. i/. SPiCER, Q4n9ral Mamaffr. 



THE CHICAGO, 

MILWAUKEE 



& ST. PAUL 



RAILWAY COMPANY 

owns and operates nearly 5,000 miles of thoroughly equipped 
road in Ulinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota and Dakota. 

It is the Short Line and Best Boute between all 
principal pointa in the Northwest and Far West. 

For maps, time tables, rates of passage and freight, etc., 
apply to the nearest station agent of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway, or to any Railroad Agent 
anywhere in the United States or Canada. 



R. MILLER, 

Qen'l Manager. 



A. ¥. H. CARPENTER, 

Qen'l Pass, and Tkt. Agt. 



J. F. TUCKER, GEO. H. HEAFFORD. 

Asa't Qen'l Manager. Aaa't Qen'l Pass, and Tkt. Agt, 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 



C^For notice iu reference to Special Excursions, changes 
of time, and other items of interest in connection with the 
Chicaqo, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, please refer 
to the Special Announcement columns of this magazine. 



til gali0ta^ 

kan Du reise paa 8 forek jelUge Vde over 

Den stOrste Bane i Yerden (5,000 Mil) under een Bes^relse. 

Om Underretning angaaende Billetter, Fragt, etc., hen- 
vend Dig til den n&rmeste Stations Agent. 

Angaaende frit Regieringsland i Dakota skriv til A. V. H. 
Carpenter, General Passageer-Agent, eller til W. E. 
Powell, Emigrations Agent. 

Angaaende Jernbaneland og Bylotter i Wisconsin, Iowa 
og Mmnesota, heny&nd Dig til 

H. G. Haugan, Landkommissftr. 
Bancns Hovedkontor og RmbodsmXiid ere 1 Milwaukee. 



Vi valf arte aldrigr til Hel^nen St. lago. 

Men heller vi reise til Staden Chicago. 

Dog bllr dct as lidt for broget og traaki, 

Vi gj»r et Bes«g I det skJOnne Milwaukee, 

Og, vll vl gaa ucl I det lystige Vesten. 

Vi spender for KJ&rren den dampende Hesten. 



enxlca0jcr, gXlXtpranfejeje 00 St gaul, 

Os stedse vll fSre f rem til vort Maal, 

Med Lynets Fart den afsted os kJOrer, 

O^ bttrer for os de st^rste B(5rer. 

Vll fort Du reise og vllre tryg, 

Saa sttt Dig kun trostig op paa dens Ryg. 
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